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A FRAGMENT OF THE ARIMASPEA 


THE longest extant fragment of the Arimaspea consists of six lines quoted by 
‘Longinus’ in On the Sublime 10. 4. He does not mention its author by name but 
contents himself with a guarded reference to 6 ra Apidomea rromoas, as if 
he himself had doubts about the authenticity of its ascription to Aristeas of 
Proconnesus. In this he is in good company, since Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
classes the poem with the works ascribed to Cadmus of Miletus as a case in 
which the alleged authorship does not meet with general acceptance (de Thuc. 
23). Such doubts were natural in a scholarly age. The legend of Aristeas, as 
Herodotus tells it (4. 14), would tax the credulity of critical historians, and it 
would be only natural to have suspicions about a work said to be written by 
him. On the other hand, Herodotus certainly believed in the authorship of 
Aristeas (4. 13), and no doubt his belief was shared by his contemporaries. In 
our present inquiry the name of the author is of no great importance. The six 
lines which concern us (fr. 1 Kinkel) come from a work called Arimaspea, and 
we can hardly doubt that this is the work known to Herodotus. Not only does 
it deal with the same remote peoples, but, when Herodotus says that Aristeas 
got his information about the Arimaspians from the Issedones, it cannot be a 
mere coincidence that in four lines quoted by Tzetzes from the Arimaspea (frs. 
2-3 Kinkel), the first puts the "JoonSoi in the nominative and the next three 
speak of the Arimaspians in oratio obliqua. 

The Arimaspea was composed in three books (Suidas, s.v. Apuoréas) and 
told of matters which claimed to be historical and geographical but must have 
been to a large degree fabulous. It was used on the one hand by such pioneers 
of historical inquiry as Hecataeus (1 F 193 Jacoby), Hellanicus (4 F 187), and 
Damastes (5 F 1) for its account of peoples and places from the Scythians of the 
Euxine to the Hyperboreans and the Northern Sea. For this purpose Herodotus 
also used it (4. 13 ff.), though he did not believe everything that it said. On the 
other hand, it contained legendary matter which appealed to poets. Both 
Pausanias (1. 24. 6) and Pliny (WV.H. 7. 2. 10) say that Aristeas told of endless 
war between the Arimaspians and the gold-guarding griffins,’ and he is prob- 
ably responsible for Aeschylus’ reference to them (P.V. 803-6). Since Aristeas 
told of the Hyperboreans, he may be the source of Pindar’s remarkable account 
of them (Pyth. 10. 30 ff.), and Pindar certainly knew of him (fr. 284). Though 
the historians treat the Rhipaean mountains simply as a geographical feature, 
poets, such as Sophocles (O.C. 1248), see them more romantically as the home 
of night, and a dependence on Aristeas may explain the mythical attributes 
which Aristotle noted in accounts of them (Meteor. 1. 13). The ®opxides, who, 


' A, Alféldi, Gnomon, ix (1933), 517 ff, ested in fabulous peoples (Strab. 1. 43; 








shows that the one-eyed Arimaspians and 
the gold-guarding griffins are genuine crea- 
tures of Asiatic folk-lore. If so, stories of them 
may have penetrated into Greek lands long 
before Aristeas, since the late Mycenaean 
ivory mirror-handle from Enkomi in Cyprus 
(H. L. Lorimer, Homer and the Monuments, 
Pl. II, 4) shows a warrior, who is not, how- 
ever, one-eyed, fighting a griffin. 

? Alcman also refers to them (fr. 59 Diehl), 
and, since he is known to have been inter- 


4599.1 


Aristid. 2. 508), it is tempting to think that 
he too drew upon Aristeas. But no certainty 
is possible owing to our lack of firm informa- 
tion about both poets’ dates. If with H. T. 
Wade-Gery, The Poet of the Iliad, 75, we put 
Aristeas at the earliest in the second quarter 
of the seventh century, and with D. L. Page, 
Alcman; the Partheneion, 166, Alcman in the 
middle, it is possible that some influence took 
place. 
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with their single eye, never see the light of either sun or moon, as Aeschylus 
describes them (P.V. 794-7), have a Central Asian counterpart in ‘swan- 
maidens’ who live in the dark and have eyes of lead,’ and may come from some 
Scythian tale culled by Aristeas. Scanty though these references are, they suffice 
to show that the Arimaspea fitted remote and fabulous peoples and creatures into 
a kind of geographical plan. For some of his information Aristeas claimed his 
own experience when he visited the Issedones (Hdt. 4. 13), and for much else 
beyond their frontiers he claimed their authority (Id. 4. 16). His reports on 
these unknown peoples were so remarkable that the early historians could not 
entirely neglect him. 

On the other hand, Aristeas seems not to have been content with this but to 
have claimed supernatural powers. Even Herodotus says that he went to the 
Issedones douBoAaprros (or dorBdAnmros) yevopevos (4. 13) and this implies some 
kind of divine possession. When Suidas says rovrov gaai rhv yuyjv dre €BovAero 
efvévae Kai érranévar mddw (s.v. Apvoréas), when Pliny says that his soul could 
take the form of a bird (N.H. 7. 52. 174), and when Strabo calls him avyp yéns et 
tus aAXos (13. 589), we are not surprised that he should claim to be more than 
an ordinary traveller and to have more than usual sources of information. Such 
are indeed described by Maximus of Tyre (38. 3-4 Hobein), who tells with 
relish how Aristeas’ soul could leave his body, fly into the air, and traverse sea 
and land until he came to the Hyperboreans; by such means he was able to 


learn not only about natural phenomena but about the ways of men. Perhaps 


Maximus has given some rein to his fancy, but his high-flown account must 
have some foundation in either the poetry or the legend of Aristeas, and since 


he expressly mentions the Hyperboreans, the poetry may be his source. There ff 
might seem to be some contradiction between Herodotus’ account of a traveller | 


who gets information by hearsay and Maximus’ account of a shaman who gets 
it by vision,” but the answer is not far to seek if we assume that Aristeas pre- 
sented himself in both roles and that Herodotus chose to stress the one and 
Maximus the other. A poet who makes such claims is likely to have an unusual 


approach to experience, and the six lines quoted from the Arimaspea by “Lon- [7 


ginus’, which look innocent enought at first sight, may well contain more than 
meets the unsuspecting eye. 

‘Longinus’ quotes the lines to make a contrast with five lines from Homer 
which tell, in a simile, of men in a ship during a storm at sea (JI. 15. 624-8), 
and his point is that, whereas Homer creates a real sense of terror, Aristeas 
does not. ‘Longinus’ indeed admits that he tries to do so but adds zavri ofa 
dfAov, ws mA€ov avOos Eyer Ta Aeydpeva 7) Séos. This is his only critical comment, 
and it is very little. It is therefore not surprising that scholars have disagreed 
about the interpretation of the lines. In themselves they present no difficulties 
of text or syntax and look simple enough: 

Bai’ jyiv Kai rodro péya ppeciv Hyerepyow. 

avdpes Vdwp valovow azo xOoves év meAdyeoou 

dvornvot Twes eiow, Exovar yap Epya Trovnpa, 

Oppar’ ev aotpo.or, yuynv 5° evi movrw Exovow. 

H tov 7oAAa. Geoiar didas ava xeipas exovres 

evxyovrat omrAdyxvo.o KaK@s avaBadAouevoir. _— (fr. 1 Kinkel.) 
' N. K. Chadwick, 7.R.A.J. Ixvi (1936), 2 For Greek shamanism in general, and 


313-16; E. R. Dodds, The Greeks and the for Aristeas’ relation to the beliefs of his age, 
Irrational, 162. cf. Dodds, op. cit. 135-78. 
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A FRAGMENT OF THE ARIMASPEA 3 


In a poem, like the Arimaspea, of whose contents and construction we are 
lamentably ignorant, it is almost impossible to say what the context is. Our 
only clue is that ‘Longinus’, by comparing and contrasting these lines with five 
from Homer, indicates that they must at some point deal with a similar 
theme. If we press his words émi rév xeyucivwv, which precede the quotation 
from Aristeas, it looks as if both poets were concerned with men in trouble 
during a storm at sea. Beyond this we can hardly go, since Aristeas does not 
even mention a ship and his account of stormy weather is more implied than 
stated. What really interests ‘Longinus’ is the difference of temper between the 
two passages. While Homer evokes a real sense of terror, Aristeas does no more 
than create effects which have an avos or elegance. This clue is by no means 
negligible since it tells us something about Aristeas’ spirit and manner of writ- 
ing, but so far as the elucidation of the passage is concerned, ‘Longinus’ gives 
only a small and not very illuminating hint. Our only hope is to look carefully 
at the lines and ask what they mean. 

As befits the study of such a poet, ingenious interpretations are not lacking. 
It has, for instance, been suggested that Aristeas tells of the inhabitants of pile- 
dwellings in lakes and dwells on the miseries of their existence.’ In his travels 
he could have seen such methods of life as Herodotus describes on Lake 
Prasias (5. 16) and ‘Hippocrates’ on the Phasis (Aer. 15). For this view it may 
be argued that, since Herodotus uses 7éAayos for a large tract of flooded country 
(2. 973 3. 1173 7. 129), there is no reason why Aristeas should not use év zreAd- 
yeoou for a marsh or a lake. Equally amo yfovds means no more than ‘away 
from the land’, and though y@dv is normally used in contrast with @dAacoa, 
there is no reason why it should not be used in contrast with some other tract 
of water. Of such pile-dwellers it might reasonably be said that they ddwp 
vatovow, and the misery which Aristeas describes is perhaps not ultimately 
different from the exhaustion and weariness which ‘Hippocrates’ notices in such 
people. On the other hand, this view is open to serious objections. First, it is 
unlikely that a marsh or a lake should be called m‘vros, which is always used 
of the open sea and not of inland waters. Secondiy, the miseries of such an 
existence, as Aristeas describes, between water and sky seem to have little 
relation to pile-dwellers. They may indeed have their peculiar sufferings, but 
his words are not really applicable to them. Thirdly, if he refers to pile-dwellers, 
there seems to be no point in ‘Longinus’’ words émi r&v yeywwvwv or in his 
comparison with Homer. Even in the roughest weather a pile-dwelling is 
hardly comparable to a ship in a storm. On closer consideration pile-dwellers 
in lakes do not seem to be likely candidates for Aristeas’ mysterious people. 

It has also been suggested that Aristeas refers to ‘fabulous sea-dwellers’.* 
Though this is a little vague, a case can be made out for it. The Greeks of the 
seventh century were much interested in monsters on both land and sea. The 
art of the time displays several varieties of Tritons,’ and if Tritons were ac- 
cepted, other strange marine beings may have followed in their train. We 
might even indulge a flight of fancy and suggest that the 2reyavdzodes, to whom 
Alcman is known to have referred (Strab. 1. 43), were not ‘Shelter-feet’, rather 
like the S«udzrodes or ‘Shadow-feet’, to whom also he referred (Aristid. 2. 508),* 


Schmid-Stahlin, Griech. Lit.-Gesch. i. 303. genus qui Monocoli vocentur singulis cru- 


I 

2 E. Bethe, in P.-W., R.-E. ii. 877. ribus, mirae pernicitatis ad saltum; eos- 
3 A. Lesky, Thalatta, 110 ff. dem Sciapodas vocari, quod in maiore aestu 
* Pliny, W.H. 7. 2. 23: ‘idem hominum humi iacentes resupini umbra se pedum 
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but simply some web-footed race. This is the only meaning of the word in 
classical times, and it may have been the meaning which Alcman gave to it. 
Creatures of this kind would qualify for dwelling in the sea as Aristeas’ people 
do, and it would not be beyond him to dilate on the misery of their existence. 
The difficulty about such a view is that Aristeas calls his people avdpes. Now 
the word could be slightly extended beyond normal men to include one-eyed 
Arimaspians (Paus. 1. 24. 6), men with wings (Pind. Pyth. 4. 182), and the 
Cyclops (Od. 9. 494), but it seems unlikely that it could be stretched to beings 
who were hardly human in any real sense but led a unique life in the sea. The 
limitations of the word can be seen from Homer’s contrast between Kevravpouar 
and avdpao (Od. 21. 303), which shows that, though the Centaurs were half 
human, they were still not avépes. It may well be possible that Aristeas spoke 
of strange and monstrous beings, but we are not entitled to assume that he 
does so here. 

It looks, then, as if Aristeas’ people are in some sense human, even if their 
situation is highly unusual. Since no known people correspond with them in 
ancient literature we must ask whether perhaps they are after all ordinary human 
beings presented in a very unfamiliar light. This is the suggestion of W. Rhys 
Roberts, who says that ‘the curious passage . . . is a description of a storm from 
the point of view of an inland people, probably the Arimaspi themselves, whose 
country the adventurous Aristeas had visited and described in hexameter 
verse. In the last line seasickness may possibly be intended; cf. éuodvros rod 
érépov kai A€yovros ta omddyxva éxBdAAew in Plutarch De vitando aere alieno 
8.’! Before we consider the substance of this, we might point out that Aristeas 
did not claim to have visited the Arimaspians, except perhaps in vision. 
Herodotus is quite clear on the point—ovde otros mpoowrépw ’Iaanddvwv adbrds 
év toig Emect Trovéwr Epynoe amxéobat (4. 16). So, if this is the view of an inland 
people, it is more likely to be that of the Issedones, whom Aristeas knew, than 
of the Arimaspians, whom he did not. Nor need we assume that the passage 
refers only to a storm. The present tenses, vaiovow, €xovat, evxovrat, suggest that 
this is a more or less permanent condition, and it might be wiser to suppose 
that it is not a storm which is in question but the whole business of life at sea, 
as it is misunderstood by those who know of it only by hearsay. But with these 
reservations Rhys Roberts’s suggestion deserves serious atteution. There is no 
inherent difficulty about an inland people having very odd views about life 
at sea, or about Aristeas making much of it. The theory can be restated, modi- 
fied, and amplified in such a way as to give at least a coherent view of the 
passage. As unfortunately Rhys Roberts did not do this himself, we may per- 
haps take up his task where he left it. 

It might reasonably be argued that, though it is quite possible that the words 
are spoken by some inland people, and that Aristeas did in fact report what the 
Issedones or their like said to him, we cannot prove that these lines were so 
spoken. But here a small point of language is relevant. What are the precise 
implications of jyiv and 7perépnow in the first line? We might assume that 
Aristeas is speaking either of himself or of the Greeks at large, and that he 


protegant.’ Hecataeus (17 F 327 Jacoby) puts with the Z«uamodes or even for assuming that 
them in Aethiopia. Cf. also Aristoph. Av. they are the same kind of creature. If Aleman 
1553; Scylax ap. Philostrat. Vit. Ap. 3. 47. used two different names, he probably 
As we know nothing about the Zreyavémodes, implied two different kinds of creature. 
there is no good reason for identifying them t Longinus on the Sublime, p. 218. 
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A FRAGMENT OF THE ARIMASPEA 5 


describes something that amazes either himself or them. Neither of these uses 
of jets and jpérepos is to be found in Homer, who maintains a characteristic 
cbjectivity in excluding them. But Aristeas’ poem was hardly heroic in the 
Homeric manner and must have had more in common with the instructional 
manner of Xenophanes, Parmenides, and Empedocles, who also wrote in hexa- 
meters. Xenophanes uses 7je7¢p7n of his own wisdom (fr. 2. 12), and Parmenides 
ny-€repos Only when his goddess speaks of herself and her companions (fr. 1. 25), 
but in Empedocles the situation is more instructive, since he uses 7é7repos 
three times (frs. 5. 2; 131. 2; 133. 2), all in the sense of ‘my’ with reference 
to himself, as is natural in a man who had a message peculiarly his own 
and claimed prophetic authority for it. But this is hardly what Aristeas does 
here. He may well feel amazement at what he is going to describe, but there 
is no point in his emphasizing this wonder as peculiarly his own. In this 
context it would certainly be more appropriate if he used jyiv and ajjerépnor 
not of himself but of the Greeks in general, of the whole public which he 
addresses or the society to which he belongs. But this is a usage for which there 
is no parallel in early Greek poetry, and indeed the Greeks seem to have 
avoided it except in speeches with a public or political content, when the 
orator, with his audience before him, makes them share his own views. Nor do 
nets and 7peérepos seem to have been used by poets for an experience which 
they share with their hearers. It is true that at Vem. 6. 6 and possibly at Ol. g. 
106 Pindar uses dupe to refer vaguely to all men, but that is no parallel; for 
there is no point in Aristeas so using the word here. Though in dealing with 
jets and its adjective a considerable range of meanings is to be expected, it 
seems on the whole unlikely that a poet like Aristeas would use it either of 
himself and his countrymen or of himself and his audience, and since one or 


the other of these meanings would be required on the view under discussion, 


we may reject it and assume that the speaker is not the poet but someone else, 
in all probability some people or their spokesman whose views he clairns to 
record. 

If, then, the lines are spoken by some inland people, it is tempting to ex- 
amine how Aristeas sets about his unusual task and what he makes of it. There 
is an ingenuity in his methods which betrays the conscious craftsman. He is out 
to interest and surprise, and he makes the most of his theme. For those who 
have never seen the sea the thought of life on it is indeed strange and disturb- 
ing. So he stresses certain points and emphasizes certain paradoxes by a deft 
selection of words and ideas. When, for instance, he says that his seafarers 
tdwp vaiovow, he omits any mention of ships and almost gives the impression 
that these people actually live in the sea rather than on it. Just as Bacchylides 
calls dolphins dAwatera: (17. 97), or Euripides speaks of Poseidon as vaiwv dda 
(Hel. 1584), or a Sophoclean chorus aks whether Heracles vaie: rovrias adAdvas 
(Trach. gg—-100), so Aristeas suggests that his seafarers dwell in the sea as ordi- 
nary men dwell on the land and emphasizes the paradox by calling them 
avépes. Moreover, to make the situation absolutely clear, he adds azo xoves 
év meAdyeoat. If by azo yOovds he means no more than ‘away from the land’ and 
simply stresses the severance between this life and that of normal men, év 
meAdyeoot suggests that his people have something in common with those who 
really dwell in the sea, since it is closely related to the formula dAds év meAdyeoor, 
which Homer uses of Leucothea (Od. 5. 335) and the Homeric Hymn to Apollo 
uses of Delos, when she is afraid that Apollo will sink her in the depths (Hom. 
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Hymn 3. 73). Aristeas builds up his picture of a strange, unnatural existence by 
an adroit choice of words, which is based on traditional usage but put to new 
purposes in a way which helps to create an impression of untutored simplicity. 

The life of these seafarers is then shown to be both paradoxical and unpleas- 
ant, and the unpleasantness arises from the paradox that, instead of living on 
the earth as dvépes dAd¢norai should, they pass an existence divided between 
earth and sky, to neither of which they belong. Aristeas makes his point neatly : 


dvoTnvoi Twes eiow, Exovar yap Epya movnpa, 
Oppar’ ev aorporan, puynv 8” evi méovTw Exovow. 


The last words recall a famous line of Archilochus, which Aristeas need not 
necessarily have known’ but with which he presents an illuminating contrast 


yuxas €xovres KuaTw ev ayKdAats. (fr. 21 Diehl.) 


When Archilochus says that sailors ‘have their lives in the arms of the waves’, 
he compares men on ships to children dandled in their mother’s arms and 
speaks with the assurance and the affection of a man who knows the sea. 
Aristeas matches yuyds éxovres by yvy7nv exovor and produces exactly the 
opposite effect by suggesting that existence on the sea is spent in continual 
risk and affliction. His words are nicely adjusted to the feelings of those who 
do not know the sea and have an undefined horror of it. The difference between 
the two passages lies largely in the difference between yuyds and yYuyjnv. The 
plural, as Archilochus uses it, means no more than the ‘lives’ of sailors in 
the sense of what they do and suffer ; the singular, as Aristeas uses it, means the 
state of their feelings in the presence of danger and death. In the singular puy7 
has an emotional connotation, which it does not have in the plural. That is 
why it is applied to such conditions as love (Eur. Hipp. 505), or courage (Pind. 
Pyth. 1. 48), or appetite (Aesch. Pers. 841), or poverty of spirit (Hdt. 5. 124). 
So Aristeas uses it correctly to mark the misery of his seafarers. Instead of 
having their feelings engaged in ordinary human activities, they are absorbed 
by the horrors of the unescapable sea. 

This is one side of their existence. The other is that their eyes are fixed on 
the stars. What is for every normal sailor part of his routine becomes in the eyes 
of the ignorant landsman a whole existence. Odysseus may steer his craft by 
watching the constellations, but these people have their eyes fixed on the stars 
as an inevitable part of their double arid divided life. While their emotions are 
painfully engaged by the sea, their vision is turned to the stars. The skill of 
Aristeas’ presentation of their quandary may be more clearly seen if we look 
at another passage much later in date but not utterly dissimilar in subject and 
perhaps ultimately derived from him. Talking of fishermen Oppian says: 


Sovpacr 8” év Barotow de\Acwv Oepdmovres 
, ‘ ‘ > ww ” w 
mraldopevor, Kai Oupov ev oiducow aiev Exovres, 
alei pev vepeAnv loevdda rramraivovow, 
aiei 5é Tpopéovar peAawopevov mépov dAuns. (Hal. 1. 41-44.) 


' If A. A. Blakeway, Greek Poetry and Life, teas knew this line of his. But a strong case 
PP. 34-55, is right in putting Archilochus at for c. 650 has been argued by F. Jacoby 
the time of the Lelantine War c. 700 B.c., C.Q. xxxv (1941), 97-109, and that would 
there is no difficulty in assuming that Aris- probably rule out any connexion. 
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A FRAGMENT OF THE ARIMASPEA Y 


Oppian starts at a disadvantage because he is trying to enlarge on the horrors 
of life at sea to those who know something about it. He cannot therefore indulge 
in such hyperboles and drastic simplifications as Aristeas. He tries instead to 
make events at sea as dramatic as he can without departing too far from the 
truth, with the result that we are presented not with a purely fanciful situation 
but with a rhetorical description of facts. Like Aristeas he plays with the notion 
of a life divided between sea and sky and full of continuous anxiety. But his 
details are less striking and less unusual. The @vyzds, which fishermen have in 
the waves, is less comprehensive than Aristeas’ yvx7y. The endless watch on the 
violet-coloured cloud is less mysterious and less imaginative than the eyes fixed 
on the stars. The mention of ships is less bold than the idea of people actually 
living in the sea. Oppian does his best, but his words show how good a per- 
former Aristeas is in extracting an entirely new mystery from something known 
to everyone. 

The misery of Aristeas’ seafarers expresses itself in prayer, but this prayer 
takes an unusual form. They lift their hands to the gods, but what else happens 
is less obvious. In suggesting that in the last line Aristeas refers to seasickness 
and in quoting Plutarch to enforce his case, Rhys Roberts is on the right track, 
but the problem is less simple than he admits. Plutarch uses é«BdAAew transi- 
tively in the sense of ‘vomit’, and that this is normal may be seen from Timo- 
theus’ Persian, who, after falling overboard in the battle of Salamis, suffers 
sadly before he dies: 

BAooupay 8” e&€BadAev 
axvav émavepevyopevos 
oropatt Bpvxyov dAuav. (Pers. 94-96.) 


Aristeas uses not exBdAAew but dvaBaAdew, and uses it in the passive with 
omAdyyva. By soine means, and in some connexion which is not fully clear, the 
bowels of his seafarers are ‘thrown up’. This may be connected with seasick- 
ness, but it is not fully illustrated by the passage from Plutarch. Aristeas may 
well mean the preliminaries or the symptoms of seasickness, but the fatal crisis 
is not mentioned. Perhaps he is restrained by poetical propriety, but we may 
suspect that he something more subtle in mind. 

More serious than this is a question of syntax. omAdyxvowor avaBadAopévoror 
is in the dative and must be treated as such. It is unfortunate that in his edition 
of On the Sublime Rhys Roberts gives not his own translation but that of A.S. Way: 


Often I ween to the gods are their hands upraised on high, 
And with hearts in misery heavenward-lifted in prayer do they cry. 


This is open to more than one objection. First, whatever o7Adyxvovo. may mean, 
it cannot have the English meaning of ‘hearts’, especially when they are said 
to be lifted heavenwards, which evokes ecclesiastical echoes of sursum corda and 
is quite alien to the real meaning of omAdyxva, as ‘bowels’. Secondly, Way’s 
version suggests that he takes omAdyxvovor dvaBadAopeévoror as the equivalent of 
a genitive absolute, which is impossible. To get the correct sense we must treat 
the dative with the respect it deserves. Thirdly, the Greek text gives no author- 
ity for the words ‘do they cry’. edyovra: may suggest it, but does not explicitly 
say so. 

It is clear at the start that omAdyyvo.or dvaBaddAopévorcr can only be an instru- 
mental dative construed with evyovrar, and must in some way or other be 
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connected with the manner in which the sufferers offer their prayers. Though 
«vxeo0a is normally used absolutely by itself, such a phrase as néyero Airaion 
in Aeschylus, Pers. 498-9 shows that it can be amplified by an instrumental 
dative. Such we have here, and it is on any showing most remarkable. Aristeas’ 
point must be that, while prayer is normally made with words, in this case it is 
made with cast-up bowels; his sea-folk are too miserable to utter any words, 
and all they can do instead is to yield to the sufferings of their bodies, with 
whatever accompaniments of sound or motion we like to imagine. Behind 
Aristeas’ extremely bold phrase lie such Homeric formulas as 

peyan’ edyero xeipas avacxwv (Il. 1. 450; 3. 275) 
or 

ai 8” ddoAvyh macar AOjnvn xeipes avéoxov. (Ib. 6. 301.) 


He speaks of the upraising of hands in the old language but transposes it to an 
unprecedented setting in which prayer, edyovrat, consists not of words, nor even 
of lamentations, but of physical reactions of a painful and undignified character. 
With this unexpected stroke our fragment closes, and we do not know what 
Aristeas went on to say. But it throws a small ray of light on his methods of 
composition. Just as elsewhere he must have amazed his Greek readers by 
telling of wonders beyond their ken, so here he reverses the process and pro- 
vides men accustomed to the sea with a shock of surprise by showing what sea- 
faring means to the imagination of peoples who do not know it in reality.’ 

We can well understand that in these lines ‘Longinus’ found nothing to 
inspire fear, but his judgement that they have av@os is more interesting. The 
word indicates some kind of elegance or brilliance or charm. They have indeed 
an individual quality, a sophisticated agility in presenting an unprecedented 
situation, a neatness in making their point and making the most of it. They are 
not exactly amusing, and there is no reason to think that they are meant to be, 
but they certainly titillate and engage the curiosity. They owe much to Aristeas’ 
dexterous style and suggest that, though he knew the formulaic language of 
epic poetry, he used it in his own way, not slavishly repeating its phrases but 
making innovations and adjustments in them. In this he resembles the post- 
Homeric writers of epic like Panyassis and Antimachus, but he is more adroit 
and works towards a more calculated and more unfamiliar end. His effects are 
more vivid and more violent. That this was his normal style seems clear from 
his other fragments. Take, for instance, a line on the Arimaspians : 


xalrnow Adovo., mdvtwv oTiBapwraror avipdv. (fr. 4. 2.) 


This looks Homeric, because all its words are used by Homer, but in fact 
Aristeas treats them in a new and different way. Homer applies Adovos only to 
animals and to parts of the human body, such as the chest (J/. 1. 189). In 
applying it to a whole class of men Aristeas suggests that they are like shaggy 
animals, such as the sheep at JJ. 24. 125 or the ram at Od. 9. 433. This is per- 
fectly fair for the outlandish Arimaspians, but Aristeas is not quite content with 
it and goes a step farther by calling them orBapwrarcor. Homer uses oriBapds 
for parts of the body but not for the complete man, and Aristeas anticipates 
what looks like a colloquial use in Aristophanes (Thesm. 639) in transferring the 

? Professor A. Andrewes points out tome that perhaps, while Aristeas expresses his 
that xai roéro may suggest that the speakers amazement at what they say about their 


have other things to mention which they find _ neighbours, they retort that a lot of reported 
peculiar in ways of life not their own and ___ Greek activities seem improbable to them. 
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word to people who are uncommonly muscular. In this one line he advances 
from Homeric conventions in two directions, and both moves secure something 
more surprising and more sensational than strict Homeric precedent allowed. 

What Aristeas does with words, he also does with his subjects. His conception 
that men pray with upcast bowels is adventurous enough for any taste, but a 
similar audacity, on a smaller scale, can be seen in his treatment of the one-eyed 
Arimaspians. Any Greek on hearing of them would connect them in his mind 
with the Cyclopes and feel that there was sure to be something rude and bestial 
about them. Strabo indeed advances the paradoxical view (1. 21) that Homer 
derived his Cyclopes from the Arimaspians and transferred them from Scythia 
to their lonely island. The opposite seems more likely—that Aristeas learned of 
the Cyclopes from Homer, and, seeing that his Arimaspians might easily be 
confused or compared with them, went out of his way to make them different. 
For instance, while the Cyclopes have indeed many goats, but otherwise get no 
use from the rich soil of their land (Od. g. 116 ff.), Aristeas makes his Ari- 
maspians 

advevovs immo, toAvppnvas, moAvBovras. (fr. 3. 3.) 


If they are to be compared with Homeric characters at all, it is with the pros- 
perous inhabitants of the Pylian cities, which Agamemnon offers to Achilles: 


ev 5’ avdpes vaiovar moAvppnves, moAvBodrar (Il. 9. 154.3 296) ; 


or, if we want a parallel from post-Homeric epic, with the rich man in the 
Carmen Naupactium : 

GAN’ 6 ev odv emi Biv Oaddoons edpurdporo 

oikia vaerdacke moAvppnyv, movAvBowrns. (fr. 2 Kinkel.) 


Despite their remote home and ghoulish appearance, the Arimaspians are 
presented as enjoying a Greek way of life. Indeed even their appearance is 
made less fearsome than we might expect, when Aristeas says : 


opBadpov 5’ €v’ Exaoros exer xapievre perwmw. (fr. 4. 1.) 


They may have only one eye each, but it is set in a charming face. The adjective 
xapiev attached to yérwzov recalls Homer’s words about Patroclus: 


add’ avdpdos Beiovo Kapyn xapiev Te perwrov. (Il. 16. 798.) 


Though the surviving lines of the Arimaspea are indeed scanty, they show that 
Aristeas, who knew the Homeric or epic language, used it in his own way to 
produce new effects and to introduce new subjects in such a manner as to 
acclimatize them, despite all their strangeness, to a familiar world of poetry. 
That Aristeas told remarkable stories we cannot doubt, and perhajs un- 
acknowledged traces of them may be found in Herodotus’ account of the 
Scythians no less than in poetry.’ From such a magician we should expect no 
less. But the surviving remains suggest that in relating his wonderful tales he 


' It is tempting to surmise that Herodotus’ _ op. cit. go, thinks must apply to an illustrious 
account of Kolaxais, the ancestor of the breed of horses ‘familiar to Alcman’s audi- 
Scythian kings (4. 5), comes from Aristeas, ence’, would then be a simple literary refer- 
since, if Aleman indeed knew the Arimaspea, ence from a work which had recently come 
his otherwise obscure reference to a immos _ into circulation. 

Koda€aios (fr. 1. 59 Diehl), which D. L. Page, 
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adopted an easy, persuasive manner, which has no traces of mystification or 
desire to impress such as we find, for instance, in the fragments of Epimenides. 
Aristeas sets about his task with an air of being sensible and practical and makes 
his remote peoples more intelligible by describing them through their likeness 
to the Greeks, as when he says of the Issedones 


*Icondot xairnow adyadAcpevor tavajou (fr. 2), 


which recalls Xenophanes’ account of the Colophonians in the heyday of their 
luxury : 
adyador, xairnow ayaAdcpev’ edrpercecow. (fr. 3. 5 Diehl.) 


Of course the Issedones were a real people, about whom something would be 
known from travellers, but Aristeas shows good sense in presenting them so 
simply. Again, when he reports what is said about the Arimaspians, he ap- 
proaches the subject with a plain factual assurance: 


‘ > , ? 4, e 4, 
kat ogeas avOpurrovs elvar kabvmepBev opovpous 

‘ / t4 . & ‘ , , 
mpos Bopéw, mrodAovs Te Kai €obAods Kdpta paynrds, 
> — | oe 4 4 
adveiovds immo.or, moAvppnvas, moAvBovras. (fr. 3.) 


If such was his manner, it is the more likely that his strange account of sea- 
farers is not his own report on people whom he himself has seen but something 
which he alleges to have been told to him by others and claims to report as they 
told it, with all the oddities which, in their ignorance, they found in it. It may 
also help to explain why, despite his shamanistic claims, Aristeas was treated 
more or less seriously by serious authors. A man who spoke in this disarming, 
plausible manner might after all seem to have something to say that was worth 
hearing. 


Wadham College, Oxford C. M. Bowra 
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THE ECONOMIC BACKGROUND TO 
SOLON’S REFORMS! 


Tue causes of the rural discontent with which Solon attempted to deal have 
never been satisfactorily explained. The invention and extended use of coined 
money, which has often been blamed, is hardly likely to have had such drastic 
effects in itself if one accepts the witness of other parallel episodes in world 
history. We can learn something of the austerities of life on the land in central 
Greece from Hesiod, and scattered literary references may serve as clues to a 
reconstruction of developments. But it is to be admitted that all attempts at 
explaining the menacing poverty of seventh-century rural Attica are to some 
extent founded on conjecture. The work of Solon himself is overlaid with 
queries, and none is more puzzling than the readiness of the ruling class to 
accept the apparently revolutionary measure of debt cancellations. 

Had Solon been a dictator, this attitude, on the part of the landowners, 
would be the more easily understandable. But Solon was an arbitrator by 
consent of the parties, and his work was accepted as in the best Greek tradition 
of arbitration, based on compromise. A solution based on cancellation of debts 
does not, at first sight, appear to be a compromise at all, but rather a simple 
ruling in favour of a sectional interest, a ruling moreover, which constituted an 
attack on the rights of property. It is therefore the more surprising that the 
landowners should have been so ready to accept a compromise which could be 
represented as a capitulation, when the main bargaining power would appear 
to have been in their hands. Furthermore, when one surveys the Solonian 
property qualifications for office and considers the conservative timocracy of 
his constitution, the cancellation of debts appears in startling contradiction. 

It is the aim of this paper to suggest a theory of rural development in Greece 
which would account for the facts as we know them, and would resolve some of 
the apparent contradictions in the traditional accounts. The development which 
is here suggested is that of a shift of emphasis from grazing to agriculture under 
the pressure of increasing population; thence, through over-cropping, to fer- 
tility depletion, with an ultimate agricultural crisis aggravated by the import 
of foreign grain. If this was the true sequence, the work of Solon would appear 
as a logical readjustment to a changed economic and social pattern in the 
countryside of Attica. 

We have no population statistics for early Greece, but the growth of popula- 
tion must have been rigorously limited by environmental factors. Populations 
which are on the move tend to suffer casualties of varying severity, not only 
from warfare and natural hazard but from disease, famine, and thirst, since 
they can rarely be expected to have available adequate reserves of food and 
water to face sudden seasonal changes and natural catastrophe. A migratory 
nation therefore can be expected to keep its population below the carrying 
capacity of the land, since any excess population is quickly disposed of by 
natural means. But almost as soon as a nation adopts a settled way of life there 
is a tendency for its population to expand, as many of the natural hazards 

’ I am indebted to Dr. A. H. McDonald during the preparation of this paper. All 
of Clare College, Cambridge, for criticisms errors and omissions are my own. 
of my main theme, and suggestions made 
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previously limiting its growth have now been removed. This pattern was faith- 
fully followed in Greece and there are many signs that, at least in certain parts 
of Greece, the population had already expanded above the carrying capacity 
of the land by the eighth or seventh century B.c. Thucydides expressly states 
that Attica was over-populated,' although he attributes it mainly to a liberal 
immigration policy. Evidence of over-population in early Greece is widespread 
and well known, and it may be sufficient here to mention both the surge of 
colonization, or emigration, and the traditional practice of child exposure, well 
known to us by its dramatic implications. 

For a nation which is faced with over-population there are several lines of 
policy which are open to it. It may reduce its reproduction rate by artificial 
means, it may export its surplus population, it may import food, or it may 
increase its own food-supply. In general it may be observed that all these 
possibilities were exploited at various times by those Greek states which 
were naturally poor in food potential, but it is the final possibility, that of in- 
creasing food production, which is here relevant. Two obvious methods of 
increasing food production are to intensify cultivation at the expense of grazing, 
and to extend cultivation to poor and marginal land; both these policies, if 
carried too far, bring about their own nemesis. 

It has been pointed out? that, in modern Greece, only 25 per cent. of the 
land is useful for cultivation and that this includes the rich plains of Thessaly 
and Messenia, which account for a large part of this cultivable land. Apart 
from the grassland, much of modern Greece is covered with scrub, grazing land 
for goats and sheep, and with mountainous land which receives winter snow 
and summer rain. As the land available for cultivation in ancient times was 
thus so severely limited, there would be a natural trend to plough up pasture 
land, since a given area of land will always yield a higher quantity of food by 
cultivation than can be obtained by using the land for grazing. Grazing animals 
compete with man for the grain available, and at a time of food shortage, due 
to over-population, there is a natural tendency to slaughter livestock and plant 
cereal crops. At the same time it might be expected that, in early Greece, 
marginal lands, such as the lower slopes, would also come under the plough: 
the effects of this will be referred to below. 

The effects of a move from a mainly pastoral to a mainly agricultural 
economy would be clearly noticeable in a change of diet from animal protein 
to a largely cereal diet, and this is a subject on which there is some controlling 
evidence. The contrast between the diet of the heroes of the early iron age, as 
depicted in the Homeric poems, and the Greeks of the classical period is well 
known. The Homeric heroes are great meat-eaters: the classical Greeks of 
Attica eat meat but rarely: the basis of their diet is cereal, supplemented with 
fish and olive oil. The sacrifices of cattle, in the Homeric poems, are on a lavish 
scale scarcely conceivable in fifth-century Athens.’ On the other hand, neither 
lentils nor pease, familiar enough to the peasant of Aristophanes’ comedies, are 
ever mentioned in Homer.‘ This contrast in diet would naturally suggest a 
decline in stock breeding in favour of intensified agriculture.5 Another pointer 


' Thucydides 1. 2, 6. suggest. 
2 Prof. A. W. Gomme, Greece, p. 103. * See Sir W. T. Thiselton-Dyer’s ‘Flora’, 
3 Even in Homer the hekatomb has come __in A Companion to Greek Studies. 
to signify a sacrifice of considerably less than 5 See Glotz, Ancient Greece at Work, 63; 
the hundred beasts which the term would Jardé, The Formation of the Greek People, 43. 
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in the same direction would be the evidence of deforestation in Greece noticed 
in classical times.’ Deforestation is commonly a sign of expanding population 
pressing on the land’s resources; nor is such an expansion likely to stabilize at 
the pastoral level at a time when iron implements provide the technical key to 
the problem of intensifying food production. 

The evidence must, of course, be treated with caution. The time period 
covered by the Homeric poems cannot be pin-pointed; nor were the conditions 
which Homer describes necessarily applicable, in their entirety, to Attica of the 
Homeric period. It must be accepted that Attica was never a land of lush 
pastures, just as, in historic times, it could never compete with Messenia in 
cereal production. But when all allowances have been made for poetic exag- 
geration in Homer, and for variations in local conditions between the scenes of 
the Homeric poems? and Attica of the historical period, there remains a striking 
contrast between a consistently meat-based diet in Homer, and a consistently 
cereal-based diet in southern and central Greece of classical times. It is thus 
a reasonable hypothesis that, in the pre-classical and post-Homeric era, an 
ecological shift had occurred which entailed an increased emphasis on cereal 
production at the expense of stock breeding. Any under-populated? and access- 
ible regions would be speedily filled by the transfer of people from over- 
populated areas by migration, conquest, or the selling or seizing of surplus 
bodies as slaves. Thus an equalization of population would tend to iron out 
violent ecological discrepancies between areas, and a shift of emphasis from 
pastoral to agricultural pursuits in one region would rapidly spread to other 
regions. 

The cow and the horse would be the first victims of such a shift. Boeotia 
perhaps received its name from the abundance of grazing cows in that area in 
earlier times, but in classical Greece cow products were almost unknown; the 
Greeks drank the milk of goats, and used it for making cheese. The ox survived 
as a draught animal and, although there must have been some dams, these 
perhaps only replaced themselves. Grazing on poor mountain land they would 
yield little milk, and this would barely suffice to ensure the survival of their calf. 
On the other hand, the goat was still gaining ground in classical times. It is 
worth noting that the cult of Pan spread to Attica from Arcadia, the mountain- 
ous and unfertile land which, in the fifth century, had more manpower than it 
could support,* while Pan does not appear to have been a prominent figure in 
primitive Greek mythology, being a late arrival on the religious scene. 

It therefore seems probable that in certain parts of Greece, including Attica, 
efforts were made to relieve food shortages, resulting from over-population, by 
intensifying cultivation of the land and the planting of cereal crops at the 
expense of traditional pastoral and dairy industries. Granted this ecological 
non-economic considerations, e.g. religious 


taboo. 


1 e.g. in Attica. See Plato, Critias 111. 
2 e.g. Odysseus’ estate on Ithaca and the 


mainland, supporting livestock to the num- 
ber of seven or eight thousand head. See 
Glotz, Ancient Greece at Work, 35. 

3 The reference Jl. 2. 403 to Agamemnon 
sacrificing a five-year-old ox is interesting as 
apparent evidence of very low population 
density. Only an under-populated region, 
where land is very cheap, could afford to 
fatten animals for five years before killing. 
Of course the killing could be postponed by 





* During the Persian war Arcadians are 
found enlisting as mercenaries on the Persian 
side. Herod. 8. 26. During the Peloponnesian 
war Arcadians are found fighting on both 
sides: see Thuc. 3. 34; 7- 19, 57- 

5 For an examination of the literary evi- 
dence see Heitland, Agricola; for an examina- 
tion of the geographical background see 
Myres, Geographical History in Greek Lands. 
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trend, it is interesting to estimate the probable consequences of such a policy 
in the local conditions of central Greece. 

It is generally accepted that corn crops are suitable only for first-quality 
land and that any attempt to raise such crops on inferior land is bound to cause 
a fairly rapid erosion of the soil. As the Greeks did not, so far as we are aware, 
understand the principle of the rotation of crops, they could only attempt to 
maintain the quality of the soil by leaving a part of their cereal land fallow at 
any one time, but, on a small holding, the reduction of yield due to declining 
fertility might force the farmer to plough unfallowed and unmanured land in 
order to bring his yield up to subsistence level. This course of action would 
certainly accelerate the ruin of his land and assure that his future yield 
would decrease at an alarming rate. 

There are other factors which might lead one to expect a grave soil-erosion 
problem in central Greece. Any excessive deforestation on the hillsides would 
have a serious effect on the agricultural pattern of the plains. The uncovering 
of protective vegetation on higher ground acting as a catchment for rains 
prevents water from sinking into the ground, eventually to issue forth as springs, 
and causes it to rush down the slopes, carrying away topsoil and causing an 
alternation of floods and droughts in the valleys. A classic picture of the results 
of water erosion may be seen in a fragment of Theognis,' in which the writer 
remembers the spring which once flowed clear and is now choked with mud from 
the mountain stream. 

It is likely that the needs of timber for building, shipping, and above all for 
fuel, caused serious inroads upon the forest hills of central Greece. We know 
that a considerable proportion of the Attic population had their home in the 
hills in the time of Peisistratus and it is easy to imagine the devastation of 
natural resources caused by the work of clearing, and by the extensive practice 
of charcoal burning. On the other hand, attempts to extend the arable area up 
the slopes were likely to be even more disastrous. Without the aid of terracing 
or contour-ploughing the land would tend to erode rapidly, since the rains would 
run off the land into the streams below, washing away the topsoil and waste- 
fully pouring away the potential water-supply of the valley-dwellers. 

A sharp decline in horse breeding (contrast Hector’s famous epithet), a 
change of pattern in diet from meat to cereals and fish, the replacement of the 
cow by the goat, and a chronic food deficit—all these make up a picture, 
familiar enough in modern times, of a central Greece over-populated, exploiting 
its soil ruthlessly to increase its problems still further. There is a striking passage 
in the Critias in which Plato observes some results of this trend.” ‘But in the 
course of the long period with which we are dealing there were, naturally, many 
floods which swept away the soil from the high-lying parts of the country... . 
The light soil was simply washed away by the waters and sank to the bottom. 
The result was —exactly as in the small islands of the Aegean—that what is 
left resembles the skeleton of an emaciated body ; the good productive earth has 
disappeared. Where there are now nothing but barren limestone rocks there 
used to be rounded hills ; and where there is now nothing but stony soil yielding 
a meagre harvest there used to be fertile fields. Further, at that period the hills 
were well wooded, even those that now can only maintain bees. Moreover, the 
rain, instead of rushing uselessly to the sea in streams enclosed in rocky channels, 
was absorbed into the soft earth and filtered through it, so that there 


? Theognis 959-62. 2 Critias 111 a-d (Burnet). 
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were springs and streams in plenty, which also added to the fertility of the 
soil.’ 

If the general trend of early Attic land-development was one of declining 
fertility, many things become clearer. The farmer, seeing his yield declining 
year by year, could be expected to fall back more and more on the resources of 
magic to restore the situation. In such circumstances the stress placed on ferti- 
lity rites in primitive Attica is easy enough to comprehend. The social problem 
was certainly not, as has often been argued, a deficiency of births, since the 
land was already over-populated in proportion to its resources. But the symbol 
of human fertility might well have been adopted in rites designed to implore 
the bounty of nature. Increasingly elaborate fertility rites are what might be 
expected in a land of declining fertility, and in Attica we see in historical times 
art, capital, and human endeavour diverted to the cult of Dionysos, and if the 
cult was gaining ground at a time of comparative enlightenment, this would 
imply that the needs to which it corresponded were still actual. On the other 
hand, the legend of a past golden age is also understandable in such circum- 
stances. ‘All good things they had, and the rich earth, without effort, produced 
its fruit in unstinted abundance.”! It is notable that the men of the golden age 
were ‘rich in flocks, beloved of the blessed gods’, in contrast to the austerity of 
Hesiod’s own period. 

At a time of decreasing yield, it would be the small-holder who would be 
most noticeably affected, in the first instance, by the fact that his cereal surplus, 
to be exchanged for other commodities, would be diminished. However, in 
view of the general scarcity of grain, this would inevitably mean that the price, 
in terms of other commodities, would be higher, that is, that the farmer would 
receive at first no great reduction in his outside income from the sale of his 
surplus. But the demand for land would increase, which would tend to tempt 
the rich man to enclose any common grazing land-available. Under these 
circumstances the landowner, with a substantial, if reduced, surplus of grain 
for sale, would be in a position to accumulate wealth rapidly. On the other 
hand, the small-holder faced ruin, a ruin only postponed by the higher value of 
grain in comparison with other commodities. It is still obscure when grain first 
began to be imported in serious quantities, but conditions, such as those out- 
lined above, were exceptionally favourable for its import at this time. Even a 
modest amount of imported grain would probably have been enough to cause 
grain prices to slide, and an economic structure, based on food scarcity and 
high prices, to collapse like a house of cards. An economic situation resulting 
from soil exploitation, decreasing fertility, mounting shortages, and rising 
prices, would now be complicated by the stress of foreign competition. The 
relieving of the harshest food shortage would probably have sufficed to cause a 
first-class economic, and therefore a social and political, crisis.” 


' Hesiod, Works and Days 116-18. 

? Other parts of Greece were, of course, 
going through what was essentially the same 
crisis. We hear of the bitter party struggle 
at Megara and Sicyon, at Lesbos and Corinth 
(ordow ‘EdAjvwv AaodOdpov, Theognis 781). 
Everywhere the position seems to be that the 
propertied class is forced to protect its posi- 
tion by violence: new tyrannies arise, the 
available wealth is increased by commercial 


expansion, and the peasants win political 
ground. On the other hand, in the more fer- 
tile parts of Greece, e.g. in Thessaly and 
Laconia, where the economic pressure was 
less severe, a different social pattern results. 
Lacking the need for overseas expansion, 
these states produce, in the seventh and sixth 
centuries, neither the tyrannies of central 
Greece, nor the arbitration of a Solon, and the 
result is a land system based on serfdom. The 
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The import of cheaper foreign grain could be expected to complete the ruin 
of the free small-holders who still managed to produce a meagre surplus, since 
the value of this surplus would now be reduced. On the other hand, the larger 
landowners were in a better position to adapt their farming to the new situa- 
tion. A move to increased olive and vine growing at the expense of grain crop- 
ping had probably been developing for generations. But a fall in grain prices 
would certainly tend to hasten it. An intelligent farmer who realized that his 
land could no longer produce a profitable grain crop would naturally turn to 
tree growing and viticulture if only to conserve his land. At the same time both 
the olive and the vine afforded an exportable surplus which found a ready 
market in the expanding export trade.' 

It is, however, very doubtful if the smallholder could adapt his farming in 
this way without risking complete failure. He might plant vegetables between 
the young vines and thus attempt to live until the vines bore a profitable crop; 
but a generation must elapse before an olive-tree will come into full bearing. 
The new situation thus forced the small farmer to choose between the alterna- 
tives of eroding land and falling grain prices, or of delayed yield. 

So far the argument has rested mainly on theoretical probability. It is time 
to examine the actual account of the Attic rural discontent which is given, 
however briefly, in Aristotle? and Plutarch.’ Both authors agree that a state of 
crisis had been reached in the countryside in the period preceding Solon’s 
reforms. While Plutarch declares that ‘the whole people was in debt to the 
rich’, Aristotle goes further and says that ‘the poor, their wives and their 
children, were actually enslaved to the rich, and they were called ‘“Depend- 
ants” and ‘‘Hektemors”’: Plutarch eorroborates this state of dependence, 
stating that ‘they (the poor) tilled the lands (of the rich), handing over one- 
sixth of the produce’. 

Thus our authorities are agreed that a rural crisis had arisen, in consequence 
of large-scale indebtedness of the ‘poor’ to the ‘rich’, and that this indebtedness 
involved an actual condition of serfdom on the part of the former, the serfs 
being known as Hektemors. The conditions governing the latter’s status are 
unequivocal enough, as far as they go in Plutarch’s account, whereas they 
are ambiguous in that of Aristotle. As Plutarch’s view is one that squares with 
probability, I see no valid reason for rejecting it, or for citing the testimony of 
the ninth-century writer Photius to attempt to disprove it.* 

Both Plutarch and Aristotle mention a possibility of the serf sinking into a 





system is given an air of inevitability by the 
tradition that the landowners were a race 
of conquerors: it is quite possible that the 
Helots of Messenia and the Paupers of Thes- 
saly were the descendants of a conquered 
people, but so, no doubt, were the peasants 
in other parts of Greece. In all probability 
it was the failure of the land workers in these 
countries to extract economic and political 
concessions from the landowners that caused 
the social system, in historical times, to reflect 
the traditional relationship of conqueror and 
conquered. 

' The first cargoes may well have been 
brought to Athens by privateers: but when 
Athenian overseas trade became worthy of 


the name the three commodities which lay 
to hand for export were slaves, wine, and oil. 
The last-named was of crucial importance 
owing to the fact that the Black Sea area 
from which, in historical times at least, 
Athens was to import heavily, is climatically 
unfavourable to the cultivation of the olive. 

2 Ath. Pol. 2. 3 Solon 13. 

4 The view that the Hektemors paid five- 
sixths of their produce as rent has been sup- 
ported by a number of scholars, including 
Prof. Woodhouse in his book Solon the 
Liberator. The latter summarizes a good deal 
of the extensive scholarly literature, in 
English, German, and French, on the sub- 
ject of the Seisachtheia. 
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still worse position. Aristotle states that ‘if they (the serfs) did not render their 
rent, they, together with their children, became subject to seizure’; Plutarch, 
in an ambiguous passage, declares that ‘either they tilled the lands (of the rich) 
or took loans on personal security and were subject to seizure by their creditors’. 
I take this to mean, not that they had any choice in the matter, but that the 
impoverished masses were either in a state of serfdom, whereby they were tied 
to the land under fixed conditions, or, if they accumulated further debts, they 
became mere chattels to be bought and sold at will. 

Thus both our main authorities give us a p‘cture of the free peasant land- 
holder becoming transformed into the serf, tied to the land under specific 
conditions, thence losing the benefit even of those conditions (i.e. the protec- 
tion of feudal patronage), and becoming a mere article of merchandise. What 
is clear, from both accounts, is that the chief grievance of the masses lay in their 
enslavement, and Aristotle says so in so many words.' We are left, however, to fill 
in the details of this transformation as best we may. 

If the leading cause of the peasants’ increasing difficulties lay in the declining 
fertility of the soil, the transformation is understandable enough. It is most 
probable that the peasant’s first step into debt was taken when, in consequence 
of reduced yield, he found with alarm that, after exchanging his surplus pro- 
duction for whatever essentials he needs must obtain from without, his store of 
food was inadequate to maintain his family and himself until the next harvest. 
When the last of his store was used, he must then have approached the rich 
man, who normally disposed of his surplus, with the request that the latter 
advance to him sufficient food (or the wherewithal to buy it) to last until the 
next crop was harvested, in consideration of a future delivery by the peasant. 
The transaction thus amounted to the peasant selling his cash crop before it was 
harvested, and was not, in a technical sense, a loan (see Aristotle’s statement” 
that loans were, in all cases, on personal security until Solon’s time). It is of 
course possible that the advance was secured by a bond on the peasant’s 
person, as an additional security: the main point of such a bond would be 
perhaps to stop the peasant selling the crop twice. But the advance was, in 
other regards, safe, since the delivery of that part of the crop which had already 
been paid for would be the first call on the peasant’s harvest. Come what may, 
the peasant would have to pay up at harvest, and his bond, if any, would be 
thus liquidated each year. 

The advance would be made on the assumption that things would improve 
next year, whereas, under conditions of declining soil fertility, they would 
actually be worse. In a very few years the small farmer would discover that not 
only was all his surplus sold before harvested, but an increasing amount of the 
grain needed for his own sustenance was sold as well: the deterioration of his 
position would be accelerated by the fact that the creditor, having the peasant 
entirely at his mercy, would be tempted to increase the severity of his terms, so 
that the situation would one day be reached when the peasant was a whole 
year behind with his deliveries, that is, that the whole of his harvest had 
theoretically to be paid to the creditor, leaving him nothing for his own sup- 
port until next harvest. 

When this stage was reached, the land had effectively become the property 
of the creditor, since its whole produce was his, to dispose of as he pleased. The 

’ Ath. Pol. 2. 3. odpaow yoav péxpt SdAwvos. 

? Ibid. 2. 2: nat of Savecopot maow emi rots 
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peasant, having thus lost control of his land, presumably had the alternative of 
getting out, and trying to eke out a precarious existence as a casual hand on 
someone else’s estate, or staying where he was, on whatever terms the creditor 
chose to keep him. The former alternative was really no alternative at all in the 
period before the expansion of secondary industries, since it meant accepting 
the risk of unemployment and starvation just at a period of rural depression. 
In the case of the latter alternative the landlord’s terms must needs be harsh 
since he must support the peasant for a whole year in return for a harvest of 
problematic size : the peasant had, in fact, become a kind of servant, with all the 
limitations of freedom which are implied in the relationship between master 
and servant. It is reasonable to suppose that an arrangement came to be 
agreed upon whereby the servant should retain a fixed proportion of the pro- 
duce in order to encourage him to do his best, and should surrender the 
remainder to his master: one-sixth is a credible enough figure for the propor- 
tion to be surrendered : thus the landlord was receiving approximately 17 per 
cent. return off his newly acquired property. 

This would square well enough with the accounts of Aristotle and Plutarch, 
the new class of serfs being known as the Hektemor class: since they still lived 
on the land which had been theirs, and still retained a proportion of their own 
produce, they could well feel that it was not so much their economic position 
that was distressing as the fact that they, and their children after them, had 
become semi-slaves. But on a large estate, where the landlord was not closely 
in touch with all his newly acquired properties, there was always the risk that 
the serf would cheat his master, not so much by concealing an unfair proportion 
of his yield (for this could easily be controlled), but by quietly selling a part of 
his harvest elsewhere. It would be a sensible precaution for the new landlord to 
plant on the property some easily recognizable mark, not easily removed, to 
show to all and sundry that the produce of that land was already bespoken and 
could not be sold to anyone else. 

Here we have the most probable explanation for the époc. It has been sug- 
gested that the dopo. were the records of mortgages on the land. But if this is 
meant in any literal sense, it is hard to see any point in putting a legal record, 
safeguarding the rights of the creditor, in the very place where it could be most 
easily defaced by the person who had most reason to want to dispute the 
mortgage. There is, in any case, no point in advertising a foreclosed mortgage, 
even if interested persons could read what was written on the stone. In fact, not 
only have no specimens of these supposed mortgages been discovered earlier 
than the fourth century, but there is no evidence to lead us to assume that the 
legal device of the mortgage existed at this time. What we do know is that 
the dpo were stones, fixed in the earth,’ which declared to the world that on the 
holding where they stood lived a Hektemor with no rights of disposal over the 
produce of the holding. The épos was thus, as is made clear in Solon’s own poem, 
a symbol of serfdom, and it is clear that the removal of the épo: was a symbolic 
act ending the era of serfdom. It is likely that no dpor have ever been identified 
simply because they are unidentifiable: stone pillars? fixed in a prominent 
place on or around a holding would be enough to indicate the presence of a 


T Plut. Solon. 15. 5: moAAaxa mennydras. the Cambridge University examination 

2 Arguments from the etymology of the system will likewise not learn much by 
word épos must be treated with caution. investigating the etymology of the word 
Future generations who know nothing about _‘Tripos’. 
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Hektemor, nor would any writing upon the stone be necessary. In an age of 
illiteracy agreed landmarks are more important than writings which mean 
nothing to the mass of the interested parties. 

We have seen that the Hektemor could sink into a still worse position. If the 
productivity of the holding continued to deteriorate, a time would come when 
the proportion which he retained would not suffice to keep him and his family. 
In this situation he could only implore his master to forgo part, or all, of the 
sixth part to which he was entitled and carry forward arrears until next year, 
in the desperate hope that then he could, by Herculean labours, so increase the 
productivity of his holding as to pay more than one-sixth, and thus wipe out 
his arrears. 

This forgoing, on the part of the landlord, of the proportion to which he was 
entitled constituted a genuine loan, and was, as we have seen, made on personal 
security only. Thus in Aristotle’s words' loans were defined as cash or goods 
borrowed on personal security, that is, in the case of the Hektemor, as the 
arrears in his rent, and did not necessarily refer to the previous transactions 
whereby he had lost the productivity of his land and become a Hektemor. 

It may be thought that if the productivity of the land so fell that, in spite of 
all his efforts, the Hektemor could not raise enough grain to allow him to live 
after paying his rent, there was little the landlord could do about it: to make 
him an outright slave and keep him, or sell him, would do little to increase the 
landlord’s return, apart from the immediate capital gain. But in fact, when the 
land was thus demonstrating its unfitness to produce grain, the sensible course 
to follow was to use the land for other purposes, to which it was better suited, 
namely for olive-growing and viticulture. 

It is essential to remember that this use of the land requires much less labour. 
The yield is also long delayed, several years in the case of vines, a whole genera- 
tion in the case of olives; and (in the absence of the potato) it would be impos- 
sible for the labourer to live without a source of grain or animal protein. If, 
therefore, the land could not profitably be used for corn growing (and much of 
Attica certainly could not) then it would be a logical, if heartless, step for the 
landlord to turn the land over to olives and vines, claim the person of the 
Hektemor and his family, and sell them for what he could get, as their labour 
was no longer required. As long as the price of grain was high in Attica, the 
landlord might still avoid this drastic step and allow the Hektemor to sink 
deeper and deeper into debt. But the first shipments of grain from abroad would 
put an end to this policy. Not only would the relieving of the worst scarcity be 
sufficient to stop any further rise in grain prices and perhaps cause them to 
slide, but the need for vine and olives for export would sound the knell of 
unprofitable grain cropping. It was probably the stimulus of international 
trade which put the final touch to the misery of the Hektemor class. The state- 
ment of Aristotle? that ‘the whole country was in the hands of the few’ implies 
that, before Solon’s time, the stage had passed when yeoman was being trans- 
formed into serf: the crisis which faced Solon was that serfs were being sold into 
slavery, the feudal system, in which the Hektemor had the security of patron- 
age, being already outdated. 

From the point of view of the Hektemors, what was urgently needed was 
legislative action to prevent the landlord from exacting his bond ; since the body 
of the Hektemor was in fact answerable for a loan which he had no hope of 


t Ath. Pol. 2. 2. 2 Ibid. 2. 2: 4 88 naoa yi 8: diyww Fv. 
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repaying, his only salvation lay in a cancellation of the loan. At the same time 
the whole status of the Hektemor was outdated. Ifdebts were cancelled, it would 
be logical to prevent the Hektemor from pledging his body to run up fresh debts, 
But if the land could not support, by its yield, the Hektemor without ouiside 
loans, it was time to revise or abolish entirely the status of the Hektemor itself. 
It is to be noted that both viticulture and olive-growing lend themselves to a 
system of casual labour, whereas the serf, tied to a holding, is typical of an 
extractive agricultural economy. 

On the other hand, many landlords also might view with favour a policy of 
cancelling debts which were in any case uncollectable, provided that reforms 
went no further, and that rural conditions were thereby stabilized: what they 
would be most unlikely to accept was a policy of returning land, long since lost, 
to the Hektemors. By abolishing slavery (of Athenian citizens) and cancelling 
arrears of debt, Solon might be thought to have gone a long way to meeting 
the wishes of the masses. It is important to remember that the growth of over- 
seas trade and the emergence of a new merchant class, of which Solon was one, 
implies a corresponding growth of the industries to supply their needs, especi- 
ally in shipping. Thus the labourer no longer had the alternative of staying on 
in rural employment or starving, since there was in fact a demand for labour 
in the craft industries. This fact is proved by the assisted immigration scheme 
for foreign craftsmen which Solon introduced. 

Thus a reasonable compromise would be to cancel debts on personal security 
(that is, the Hektemor’s arrears of debt), to abolish the status of Hektemor or 
slave by making all such men, by statute, free labourers (that is, Thetes), and 
to prevent the situation recurring by making it illegal to lend money on 
personal security. The result would be that if a farm could not pay in grain 
when worked by a family, the owner would be forced to turn the land to a 
use which did not require so much labour to work it. As against these conces- 
sions to the peasantry, the question of the ownership of the land tilled by the 
Hektemor was to be settled to the advantage of the landlord. As long as the 
dpos stood and the Hektemor remained, the produce of the land certainly 
belonged to the landlord, but the presence of the dpos assured the right of the 
Hektemor to work the land, unless he fell in arrears. A settlement which 
cancelled arrears of debt and freed slaves must surely have granted some com- 
pensatory advantage to the landlords, and this was probably an unqualified 
recognition that the holding was now the landlord’s not only de facto but also 
de ture. , 

The Hektemor would thus become a free labourer, with all the advantages 
and disadvantages that this implies. It would be an advantage not only to the 
olive and vine-growing industry but also to the merchant and shipping inter- 
ests to have a pool of casual labour, to be employed when the needs of harvest 
or business required and dismissed when they were not required. The shortage 
of labour in secondary industries was also no doubt a strong factor in the 
situation. Probably many ex-serfs returned to their former masters for employ- 
ment at pruning and harvest and worked for the rest of the year in city, on 
wharf, or on ship. 

I have suggested what would appear to have been a reasonable and probable 
solution of the Attic rural problem. Whether this solution was in fact the one 
applied by Solon, one can only decide on the basis of literary evidence. 

The brief accounts of Solon’s reforms given in the pages of Aristotle and 
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Plutarch tally fairly well with each other, a fact which is not surprising since 
both were working with Solon’s own text before them. Both mention two 
economic reforms, the cancellation of all debts, and the forbidding of any 
further loans on personal security; Aristotle also has some detailed discussion 
of changes in fixed weights and measures and in the coinage. Difficulties in 
understanding the reforms lie not in the discrepancy of our main authorities 
so much as in their vagueness, and this may well be the result of their own lack 
of understanding of what Solon really meant. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that both Aristotle and Plutarch thought 
that Solon’s decree cancelled all debts, and Aristotle states that this included 
‘both private and public debts’.’ ‘Public’ debts cannot, of course, mean debts 
owed to or by the state, since not only would this have nothing to do with the 
problem at issue, but such debts could hardly have existed at this time. If the 
word ‘public’ is taken in its ordinary sense, one can only assume that, in this 
instance, Aristotle was mistaken.” 

Not all the ancient commentators could accept the theory that all debts were 
cancelled, and Plutarch? mentions the view of Androtion, that Solon only 
reduced the rate of interest. It is hardly necessary to point out the essential 
improbability of this view, apart from the fact that it is in direct conflict with 
our main authorities. We must accept the clear statement that all debts were 
cancelled and concentrate our efforts on defining what was meant by a ‘debt’. 

Happily Aristotle has already given a clear enough definition of what he 
means by a ‘debt’, when he states* that ‘loans were in all cases on personal 
security until Solon’s time’. If this definition is accepted, as it surely must be, 
the statement that all debts (that is, debts on personal security) were cancelled 
is neither incredible nor unreasonable. The cancellations of all debts, in the 
sense of unpaid az:ounts, would be a measure causing untold chaos in every form 
of business activity, both in primary and secondary industry. But unpaid ac- 
counts are evidently not in the category of debts for this purpose. We must 
remember that Aristotle was dealing, in this section, only with the rural prob- 
lem of Attica, and so when he speaks of ‘debts’, having already defined the 
term in this connexion, he surely is thinking of the debts which were at the 
heart of the rural crisis, namely the loans made by landlords to Hektemors 
upon their personal security: other loans upon personal security would of 
course also be affected, but the number of these was perhaps small in compari- 
son with the mass of debts as between Hektemor and landlord. Circumstances 
in which advance payments had been made upon goods not yet delivered, or 
goods delivered and not yet paid for, are for the purpose of this discussion 
irrelevant, since they are not in this connexion loans at all, not having been 
negotiated under personal security.5 

It is therefore a reasonable suggestion that the only debts affected by Solon’s 
legislation were loans on personal security, that is, in the rural picture, the 





1 Ath. Pol. 6. 1. 

? The distinction between ‘private’ and 
‘public’ might here be the narrower one of 
debts upon one man’s security, and debts 
upon a common security provided by several 
men acting together, so the phrase might 
perhaps be translated ‘debts upon a single, 
or a combined security’. 

3 Solon 15. 4. 


4 Ath. Pol. 2. 2. 

5 If Solon had cancelled debts, in the 
sense of unpaid accounts, he would not only 
have penalized the landlords but any re- 
maining freeholders as well, since the land- 
lord, who had always been the purchaser of 
any surplus, might himself be backward in 
paying, and in this case would be absolved 
from payment altogether. 
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loan made by landlord to tenant, in that the former consented to forgo his rent 
and carry forward arrears to the following year. This would mean that the 
majority of debts cancelled were the virtually uncollectable ones. 

The revision of debts and the prohibition of loans on personal security were 
thus two prongs of the same policy. The remission rescued the enslaved peasant 
from the position into which he had sunk, the prohibition prevented the same 
process recurring. Two results would follow from the prohibition. First, if the 
land would not support a serf and his family under grain, he would have to 
get out and allow the land to produce a crop requiring less labour. Secondly, 
having left the land the peasant could not buy land and get back on to it. 
The prohibition would stop him borrowing at all, since he had no other 
security to offer but his body; his only possible status on the land in future 
would be that of the hired labourer, to be dismissed when not wanted. Thus an 
important result of the prohibition clause was to clear unwanted labour off the 
land, and to keep it off. 

In connexion with Solon’s remission of debts, which he called the 
Seisachtheia, the outstanding question to be answered is whether or not he 
restored to the Hektemors the holdings which had once belonged to them 
(or to their ancestors). This question is left open by our main authorities, who 
certainly do not state that any land changed hands. The question can therefore 
be argued only on the grounds of probability, supported by the possible im- 
plications of our authorities’ statements. 

The relevant passage from Solon’s own works is quoted at length by 
Aristotle,’ in part by Plutarch.? Both record, with a slight variation, the 
famous couplet: 

I plucked out the Ward-stones that were fixed in many a place, 
The land that before was enslaved, now is free. 


To Solon then, the removal of the dpox signified the freeing of the land from its 
previous encumbrances, i.e. the shackles of an obsolete land system were now 
struck off, and certain claims upon the land, which restricted its free develop- 
ment, were to be considered as null and void. Now the serf, as well as the land- 
lord, had a claim upon the land, a claim resting on the tradition that he, or his 
forefathers, had once owned it. But if the tradition of his ownership meant that 
the new owner was forced, by law or convention, to keep a family tilling land 
that would no longer support them, or could be more profitably used for other 
purposes, then it seems clear that it was not the landlord’s, but the serf’s claim 
that was acting as a brake on the land’s development, that was, in a sense, 
enslaving the land to a traditional pattern which had been outdated by 
changed economic conditions. It is clear that the new deal on the land was 
symbolized by the removal of the épo., and any interpretation turns to a great 
extent on the meaning and purpose of the dpos. 

I have already suggested that the épo. were most probably planted to adver- 
tise a ‘crop mortgage’, that is, to warn possible purchasers of the crop that it 
was already sold ; in this connexion the ‘crop’ must mean the whole crop, for if 
the peasant had already sold only part of his crop to his creditor, there would 
be nothing to prevent him selling another part to someone else. It would seem 


1 Ath. Pol. 12. 4. 2 Solon 15. 5. 6pos, and his explanation of ‘free’ as ‘cleared 
3 See Woodhouse, Solon the Liberator, chap. _ of all claims’. 
x. I have followed his translation of the term 
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then that the dpo. were planted when the whole produce of the holding was 
already bespoken. As the peasant relied on the holding to support him until 
next harvest, it follows that he was already at the mercy of the creditor for 
sustenance through the coming year; in other words, he was in fact no longer 
a holder but a tenant, and the terms of his tenancy we already know. The dpos 
thus symbolized his status as Hektemor, and the removal of the épo. symbolized 
the official liquidation of Hektemor status. This is a reasonably obvious infer- 
ence, not only from the foregoing arguments, but also from the fact that, 
whereas Solon’s measures undoubtedly meant some kind of a aw deal in agri- 
culture, the Hektemor class is heard of no more, their opposite numbers are 
henceforth Thetes, or free labourers. 

It is generally believed that the removal of the épo. meant not only the free- 
ing of the serfs, but the return of their lost lands," Otherwise, why remove the 
dpot at all? This view is supported on the ground that, if all debts were can- 
celled, the original debt was also cancelled, and so the land returned to the 
serf. It also finds some support in Solon’s words? implying that the masses were 
dissatisfied with his settlement because he did not give equal portions of land 
to all, and again’ we hear that the people were angry because they had ex- 
pected him to bring about a communion of property. It is possible to read into 
these words an implication that they had received some property but wanted 
more: if they had received none this would have been the ground of their 
complaint. 

But it is odd in the extreme if the masses seriously expected Solon to be ap- 
proved as an arbitrator by the landowners with the intention of disintegrating 
their own wealth. Clearly the return of the accretions of land only was the most 
that could be hoped for from any arbitrator ; anything further would not have 
been arbitration but revolution. On the other hand, Solon in his poem is 
concerned to defend his settlement from attack by dissatisfied peasants: if he 
had refused to return the accretions they demanded, how tempting to describe 
their demand in exaggerated terms! How often have reasonable programmes 
for land reform been damned as irresponsible and revolutionary! 

Suggestions that the removal of the épo: meant the cancelling of a land mort- 
gage, and therefore the return of the land to the serf, rest upon the assumption 
that the land had passed out of the peasant’s control owing to the application 
or existence of some such mortgage, comprising exact conditions in the event 
of default. There is no evidence for this, and it is interesting to note that if this 
did happen, i.e. that a loan was in fact negotiated on the security of land, this 
loan would not be affected by Solon’s measures, if we accept Aristotle’s definition 
of a debt. A ‘crop mortgage’ is a far more likely solution ; in this case the money 
or goods, which were passed to the peasant, were simply an advance payment 
in consideration of future delivery. If this was how the peasant lost control 
over the disposal of this produce, that is control over the land itself, no cancella- 
tion of debts would affect the issue since no ‘debt’ had been incurred. 

If the theory is held that the dpos marked a foreclosed mortgage, it is hard to 
explain what was the point of planting it at all. If the mortgage was in the form 


™ As evidence to support this belief may be much weight should be attached to this 
cited Aristotle’s comment ovvefefjxe. . . . parenthesis, slipped in by Aristotle to help 
avrois yeyovéva: mévnow (Ath. Pol. 13. 3) re- in explaining anarchy subsequent to Solon’s 
ferring to the effect of debt cancellation upon _ reform. 
some of the nobles. But it is doubtful how 2 Ath. Pol. 12. 3. 3 Ibid., 11. 2. 
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of a sale with an option of redemption, as is sometimes maintained, the dpos 
evidently protected the tenant’s interest, since the landlord needed no such 
advertisement to establish his right. But if the purpose, or the result, of the dpos 
was to protect the tenant’s right, it would be to the landlord’s, not the tenant’s, 
interest to get rid of the épov. Even on this assumption therefore, if we ask whom 
Solon was pleasing when he removed the dpa, the answer must be ‘the land- 
lord’. If Solon had in fact returned the iost lands to the serfs, surely the last 
thing he would do would be to destroy the only piece of evidence the serfs had 
on which to rest their claims. It would rather be the landlords who would be 
quietly removing the dpa and the serfs who would be demanding that they be 
left alone. The idea that, by a bare fiat, Solon caused the lands to be handed 
back at once, without argument, and without compensation, and that the dpa 
were then removed after the land had been restored to the tenant, is naive in 
the extreme. The dpo, as the basis of the tenant’s claim, would rather have 
been jealously guarded for years to come, both to settle long-drawn disputes 
and, above all, to prevent the landlord’s returning a few years hence, once the 
evidence was demolished, to take back the land. The removal of the épo. would 
rather suggest that a situation, long recognized in practice, was now also 
recognized in law: there was no need to warn intending buyers that this crop 
was already bespoken, since the holding was now universally recognized as 
part of the big estate and no further claims could be made upon it. 

It is noticeable that not only was Solon appointed arbitrator by consent of 
the interested parties, but that his settlement is regarded as a compromise.’ 
Now the return of the lost lands to the serfs without compensation was the 
limit which could be asked by the peasants of an arbitrator: how then can this 
be represented as a compromise? What the serfs gained is clear, but the land- 
lords, on this theory, gained nothing at all (except the privilege of not losing 
the rest of their estates into the bargain). This concession the landlords could 
have had without the.necessity of appointing an arbitrator. 

Solon claims :? ‘I made the powerful, and those graced with wealth, suffer 
no indignity.’ It can, of course, be claimed that merely handing back the 
accretions to the estates would be consistent with this claim. We must remem- 
ber, however, that these accretions were very large, comprising, if we can trust 
our authorities, most of the former peasant lands: furthermore, they had been 
gained honestly, as such matters are judged, and many of them had formed a 
de facto part of the estate for generations. If one considers the landlords’ rights 
only in connexion with the capital improvements they had carried out on the 
holdings, the problem of compensation is one of the greatest complexity : only 
a dictator could have carried out such a revolutionary redistribution of the 
land as is here implied without endless haggling and legal dispute. Instead of 
this, we hear that the masses, who apparently gained everything they could 
possibly have expected, were very angry, and this is confirmed by the fact that 
Solon’s work was followed, not by a period of stability, but by wave after wave 
of popular agitation which finally culminated in revolution. 

It is interesting that neither Aristotle nor Plutarch will say outright whether 
Solon did in fact restore the lands to the peasants, but in view of the striking 
character of such an action, I should have imagined that their silence would 
be a point for believing that he did no such thing. Plutarch? mentions the 


! See Sdlon’s claim. Plut. Solon, 18. 4. 3 Soion 16. 1. 
2 Arist. Ath. Pol. 12. 1. 
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grievances of the rich in ambiguous language: ‘he annoyed the rich too by 
liquidating their contracts (or securities)’. The language looks as if it has been 
specially chosen to hide the writer’s perplexity ; however, if Plutarch had had 
good reason to believe that Solon did return the land, one would certainly 
expect him to state this quite clearly as the cause of the nobles’ annoyance. 
There is one phrase’ in Plutarch, ‘He revealed . . . that he had no intention of 
interfering with the land’, which is apparently unequivocal enough: it has been 
interpreted to mean, ‘he had no intention of redistributing the land’, that is, on 
a communistic basis, but why the phrase should be stretched so far is not clear. I 
fail to see why it cannot mean what it says, that the party who at that time had 
the land should continue to hold it, the party being undoubtedly the landlord.” 

But the major difficulty in believing that Solon took away the accretions of 
land from the landowners and returned them to the serfs lies in the tame 
acceptance of this programme by the nobles. No arguments can explain away 
this extraordinary fact, which was the starting-point of the argument. We 
know from our authorities that Attica was a complete oligarchy and that the 
serfs were helpless. In negotiating on the choice of an arbitrator the claims of the 
nobles were therefore certainly not in the background. The threat of action 
from the hill and of insurrection from the serfs of the plain might have frightened 
the nobles to the point of making whatever minimum concessions were needed 
to persuade the peasantry of the plain to defend it. But the return of the land 
was not a minimum but a maximum concession. The freeing of slaves without 
compensation and the cancellation of arrears of debt were concessions enough 
to cause the fury among some of the nobles, which Solon mentions. But to 
suppose that he gave to the helpless serfs everything they asked for, and made 
no concession whatever to the all-powerful nobles passes all belief. A com- 
promise which would fit the situation and square with probability was the 
cancellation of the arrears of debt and the freeing of the serf in return for the 
recognition by the latter that he had no further claim on his master’s estate. 
This compromise would meet the worst grievance of the masses (their slavery) 
without robbing the nobles of anything very valuable. A policy of pleasing the 
poor without robbing the rich usually succeeds in annoying both parties: and 
so it was with Solon. Yet it is still the dream of many a politician: and Solon, 
witness his writings, was very much the politician. 





University of Adelaide 


' Solon 15. 6. 

2 Prof. Woodhouse, in his book, Solon the 
Liberator, contrasts the rural depression of 
Solon’s time with the thriving state of the 
Attic small-holder in the fifth century, the 
implication being that Solon was largely 
responsible for this spectacular rehabilita- 
tion. But, in the first place, it is hard to 
believe that Peisistratus did not seriously 
alter the picture by interfering with the 
estates of his political opponents: secondly, 
the rural stability of the fifth century is far 
more likety to have been the result of the 
favourable economic circumstances induced 
by commercial expansion. One effect of the 
increase in Athenian trade was the increasing 
attraction of investment in commerce at the 
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expense of agriculture, hence increasing 
availability, at a reasonable price, of land for 
purchase by merchants, artisans, and tenants, 
to whom the general prosperity had brought 
a surplus for investment. Vines and olives are 
best suited to cultivation on a small holding, 
whereas large estates, in the fifth century, 
probably suffered from a labour shortage, 
due to improved conditions in secondary in- 
dustry. Thus the number of small holdings at 
that time is not surprising, and needs no deus 
ex machina to explain it. Of course, this inter- 
pretation rests on the assumption that land 
in Attica was alienable in the period in 
question, an assumption which has been 
challenged recently by J. V. A. Fine in his 
book Horoi. 











AESCHYLUS, AGAMEMNOWN 555-62 


poxOous yap ef Aéyount Kai SvoavdAéas, 555 
omapvas mapéers Kal KakooTpwrovs—ti 5” od 

arévovtes, o0 AaxdvTes NuaTos pépos ; 

7a 5” abre x€powi Kai mpoajv mA€ov artyos: 

edvai yap Hoav Sniwv mpos teiyeoww— 

ef ovpavotd yap Karo yas Aetuwviat 560 

dpdcwr Karepaxalov, Euzredov aivos, 

eoOnudrwvr tévres EvOnpov Tpixa. 
556 wapéfes scripsi: mapntes codd. Kakotpwrous F 558 7a8’ codd.: distinxit 
Victorius 561 Spdoux scripsi: dpdao. codd. xareéxalov codd.: corr. Dindorf. 


Tr. : If I were to tell of suffering and bad billets, of scanty provisions ill set-out— 
but what was there we did not complain of when we did not get the day’s 
ration? But, as for (lying on) the dry ground, there was an even greater 
abomination in that; for our beds were close to the enemy’s walls—for from 
heaven and earth they (sc. the gods) drenched us with the moisture of meadows, 
a constant affliction, making the wool of our cloaks foul. 


556. Editors retain rapygeis, but only after much hesitation. Neither the 
form nor the meaning can be satisfactorily explained. It is unlikely that zapjkw 
would yield wdpyéis ; nor is the apparent sense of such a word, ‘coming along- 
side’, ‘arrival’, suited to the present context. [Tapifis (aapixvéoua), mrapeitis 
(zapetxw) might be more acceptable on formal grounds; but they too fail in 
respect of meaning. The MS. reading is kept chiefly because of the scholiast’s 
assertion that zwapyéers means ‘gangways’ on the deck of a ship, and also be- 
cause yépowt 558 seems to confirm this by contrasting ship and shore. But 
x€paax can be adequately explained by the lines that follow it and without any 
reference to ships here; and in any case, the sense of 555-7 is not to be deter- 
mined by reference forward to yépaux, which is at this stage still unspoken. It is 
a question whether, failing any other mention of seafaring, wapyées clearly 
signifies gangways on a ship. And for this, outside the scholion itself, there is no 
evidence. Indeed, it seems rather improbable that the Herald, who describes 
in thirteen lines the hardships of a long war, should select for special mention 
the short sea-voyage with which the war began. A more urgent problem is, 
why a reference to gangways should be interrupted with a complaint about 
shortage of food, juaros wépos. And finally, omapvds ‘scanty’ is not a suitable 
epithet for gangways, however narrow and cramped they might be. The con- 
clusion seems inescapable that wapynfers cannot mean ‘gangways’ and, further, 
that it is corrupt. 

In its place, zapéfers should be read. This word means ‘provisions’, and here 
it refers to food. Elsewhere it occurs in a fifth-century inscription of Miletus 
(Dittenberger, Sylloge®, 57. 1. 32) with reference to pottery, metals, etc., and it 
is used by the Ionian medical writers of the supply of surgical cases (see L.S.J. 
s.v.). There can be little doubt that this word would be acceptable to the early 
Ionian poets or to Aeschylus. In the present context it suits both owapvas and 
kaxooTpwrous (see below) and the remark about rations that follows ; moreover, 
a complaint about bad food is a natural supplement to one about bad lodging. 
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kakxooTpwrous ‘badly served’, i.e. eaten in discomfort. As orp@pa is applied 
to rugs and coverlets upon which people reclined at dinner (see L.S.J., s.v.), 
so this adjective may be used of meals taken in camp with the roughest of 
orpwpara or none at all. ; 

The anacoluthon at 7i 8° od «rA. needs no justification. The mere’ mention 
of hunger is enough ; the Chorus can be left to imagine what it meant, or rather 
to recall their own experience in other wars. A hungry soldier does nothing 
but complain. 

558. The elimination of wapyfers means that yépows does not make a con- 
trast between the outward voyage and the war that ensued. X¢pow: means 
ostensibly the hard, dry ground upon which the soldiers slept. With this word 
the Herald in the first place reverts from the matter of scanty rations to that of 
bad lodging, with which he had begun his statement (SvoavAlas 555). Con- 
firmation of this appears in the next line, with the mention of edvai. And, in 
the second place, the use of yépow here introduces an ironical twist; for the 
Herald’s real complaint is that this hard, dry ground was in fact drenched 
continuously with rain and flood-water (560-2). 

559- Sniwy mpos reixeow. Since the Achaeans bivouacked on the plain under 
the walls of Troy, they were constantly exposed to enemy attacks by night. 
This situation is quite unlike that represented in the Jliad; for according to 
Homer the Achaeans usually slept in a camp on the beach and rarely ventured 
to stay out on the plain during the night. Perhaps distress or a trace of soldierly 
boasting makes the Herald speak here of a rare occurrence as if it had been the 
rule. 

560. Although Pearson’s 5é for MS. yap is widely accepted, it is an unneces- 
sary change. The second ydp clause does not, indeed, explain or supplement the 
sense of the first ydp clause as might be expected. On the contrary, it gives an 
entirely separate explanation of 558; lying on the ground was disagreeable not 
merely because it involved being near the enemy walls but also because it meant 
being soaked through. Many Greeks might have used 6¢ here to link the second 
consideration with the first. But it is wrong to force dé upon the Herald. His 
speech is over-charged with emotion because he has at long last come from 
the war and because the recollection of his past sufferings revives his past 
sufferings. As at 555 f. and 563 f. he nervously breaks off his sentences without 
finishing them, so here he piles one explanation on another by repeating 
yap. 

560-2. If this sentence is coherent, the subject of xareydxalov must, like 
7WWévres, be masculine. There is no evidence that dpdcaos was ever treated as 
masculine; and it is idle to suppose that 7.0évres can agree with a masculine 
noun, such as duBpo., which might be conjured out of Spdaor. It follows that 
either there is an abrupt change of construction between xareydxalov and 
ribévres (as at 556 and 567), or the subject of xareydxaLov is not dpdaor; i.e. in 
the second case, Spdéao is corrupt. There is, however, no further indication of a 
change of construction ; and so we must reject the former alternative and give 
our attention to the latter. 

In early Greek the subject of a verb referring to weather is properly Zevs, 
and the kind of weather in question is expressed by a modal dative. Now the 
MS. reading Aeipwviat, if it is not merely a mistake, indicates that at some stage 
in this tradition dat. Spécux stood in the text, and not dpéca. This dative is not 
only tolerable in the context but it enables us also to postulate a masculine 
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subject for xareyaxalov agreeing with riWévres. The most obvious supplement 
here is (Geot), in place of the normal Zevs. 

The moisture that troubled the soldiers as they slept on the open plain came 
both from the sky and from the earth itself; it was as abundant as the standing- 
water in a low-lying meadow—i.e. it was partly falling rain and partly rain- 
water that had collected in hollows or overflowed from nearby streams. This 
means, in the first place, that xareyaxalov means ‘soaked through’, ‘drenched’ 
and not ‘rained down’; i.e. xara- is perfective. And, in the second place, the 
drenching may be blamed not only on the gods in heaven but also on 
the guardian deities of field, spring, and river. It is thus possible to discern the 
subject of xareysdxafor in the prepositional phrases é£ odpavod and amo ys. Cf. 
Prom. 897 raév é€ odpavod, the gods. No blasphemy is involved in this complaint 
of the Herald’s ; the gods are always considered the cause of bad weather as well 
as of good, and at 649 the Herald himself blames them for the recent storm. 

"Epmedov aivos stands in apposition to the sentence; the drenching consti- 
tuted a constant affliction. "Eonuarwv must be taken with zpiya, and not with 
oivos, partly because in Aeschylus aivos is used absolutely and without an objec- 
tive genitive following it, and partly also because without this qualification 
tpixa would be incomprehensible. 

"Ev@npos usually means ‘full of game’ and is applied in this sense to the woods, 
hills, etc. Clearly no such interpretation is possible here. It would be grotesque, 
moreover, to suppose that the word can refer to lice or bugs; for on the one 
hand vermin of this kind could not be described in tragedy as Opes or Onpa, 
game that is hunted with net and spear, and on the other it is scarcely imagin- 
able that Aeschylus believed vermin to be produced spontaneously by rain or 
flood-water. Therefore, we must turn to another sense of év@npos, which occurs 
also at Soph. Ph. 696-8 Oeppordrav aipada Knxiopevav éAkéwv évOnpou odds. 
There €v@npos clearly means ‘festering’, ‘malignant’, like the medical terms 
Onprotcbar, Onpuwdns, Pnpiwya. The question is, how Opes (OQnpia) became 
associated with malignant wounds; and I have no doubt that it was because 
the foulness and stench of the sores brought to mind the evil smell of certain 
wild animals. The appalling stench of Philoctetes’ wound is attested frequently 
by the terms dvoxépera, Svcocpia, Svawdns, Eumvos: cf. Ph. 473 f., 481 f., 519f., 
876, 890 f., goo f., 1031 f., 1378. Now, one of the most unpleasant features of 
a prolonged campaign, in which constant fighting prevents the soldiers 
washing or changing their clothes, is that the garments they wear smell 
abominably; and after repeated drenchings by rain this stench becomes 
particularly repulsive. So here the wet cloaks, like infected sores, reek of wild 
animals. Tpiya may be expected to denote coarse hair rather than cloth woven 
of wool and probably means the cloaks made of untanned goatskin (ovovpa) 
that were worn by soldiers of the classical age, and used as blankets by night.’ 


University of Edinburgh A. J. BEATTIE 


? The late Dr. John Allan read the first draft of this article and suggested many improve- 
ments. 
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THE PARMENIDES AND THE ‘THIRD MAN’ 


In a recent article in the Philosophical Review (Ixiii [1954], 319 ff.) Professor 
Gregory Vlastos has given an acute analysis of the “Third Man’ Argument as it 
appears in the Parmenides for which all Platonic scholars will be grateful. In 
view of the importance of the article and the interest that it has aroused, I 
should like to offer one or two criticisms of his conclusions. 

Very briefly, what Vlastos says is this. The first version of the Argument 
(132 a 1-b 2) may be stated thus: (A1) Ifa number of things, a, 4, c, are all F, 
there must be a single Form, F-ness,! in virtue of which we apprehend a, 4, c, 
as all F. Then comes the second step: (A2) Ifa, 5, c, and F-ness are all F, there 
must be another Form, F,-ness, in virtue of which we apprehend a, ), c, and 
F-ness as all F. But (A2) will not follow as a logically legitimate conclusion 
unless two other steps are inserted in the Argument. These are: (A3) Any 
Form can be predicated of itself, so that F-ness is itself F (this is called the 
Self-Predication Assumption) ; and (A4) if anything has a certain character, 
it cannot be identical with the Form in virtue of which we apprehend that 
character: if x is F, x cannot be identical with F-ness (this is called the Non- 
identity Assumption). Similarly in the second version of the Argument (132 d 1- 
133 a 6), the first step says that (B1) if a and 6 are similar (in respect of being 
F), there must be a Form, F-ness, in which they both participate by wy of 
resemblance: a and 4 must resemble F-ness, as copies resemble their model ; 
while the second step says that (B2) if a and F-ness are similar (in respect of 
being F), there must be another Form, F,-ness, in which they both participate 
by way of resemblance: a and F-ness must resemble F,-ness as copies resemble 
their model. Here again, the protasis in (B2) implies that (B3) F-ness is F; and 
further there is no apparent reason why a and F-ness could not both be F in 
respect of F-ness, unless we assume (B4) that if x (where x may be a Form) is 
F, it cannot be identical with the Form, F-ness. Vlastos points out that Plato, 
even if he wanted to retain the Self-Predication Assumption, could have 
avoided the infinite regress to which the Argument leads, by denying the full- 
strength Non-identity Assumption (A4, B4), and saying simply that if any 
particular is F, it cannot be identical with the Form, F-ness. But Plato’s ontology, 
he asserts, did in fact lead him to incorporate into his Theory of Forms both 
the Self-Predication and the Non-identity Assumptions, though he never fully 
recognized them or looked at them in the light of explicit assertion, either as 
they appear in the Argument or as they appear in his Theory—for ‘had he 
done so, he would have had compelling reason to repudiate both, since their 
logical consequences are intolerable to a rational mind’ (p. 342). The First and 
Third Objections of the Parmenides are taken to point to the same conclusion, 
at least so far as the Self-Predication Assumption is concerned ; and from all 
this it is inferred that Plato could not tell whether the Third Man Argument 
was valid as an objection to his Theory or not, though he felt uneasy about it. 
Plato could, says Vlastos, have countered Parmenides’ objection by taking it 
at its face-value and asking what warrant there was for saying that F,-ness is 


1 This notation (F-ness) is perhaps a little tion itself shows: cf. my Plato’s Phaedo 
misleading, since Plato’s Forms were not just (Routledge & Kegan Paul, London, 1955), 
universals, as the Self-Predication Assump- _174 fff. 
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separate from F-ness, since his theory was only intended to separate Forms 
from particulars—how could Beauty, differ from Beauty, if they both designate 
the highest degree of beauty ?!—and such an answer would have stood unless 
or until it were shown that Plato’s own Theory implied full-strength Non- 
identity. But Plato did not try to win so cheap a victory, since he felt somehow 
sure that the real difficulty lay deeper. 

I wish to suggest that although Vlastos’s analysis of the Third Man Argument 
is most valuable and helpful, his conclusions about the state of mind in which 
Plato wrote the early part of the Parmenides are open to objection. I wish to 
contend, in the first place, that the Self-Predication Assumption does not con- 
stitute the substance of any of the objections here brought against the Theory 
of Forms, and secondly that the Non-identity Assumption, which plays so vital 
a role in the Third Man Argument, is not in fact involved in Plato’s Theory. 
I shall then contend, thirdly, that in view of these two facts there is no special 
reason for supposing that Plato could not and did not recognize the nature of 
the weaknesses in his Theory, as hitherto presented, that give rise to these 
objections ; and fourthly that one aim of the objections was probably to suggest, 
in a ‘masked’ form, Plato’s comments on defects in the earlier presentation of 
his Theory—defects of the nature of which he was thoroughly aware. 


1. Self-Predication: (a) In the First Objection (130 e-131 e) 


It is certainly true that Plato’s Theory makes the Self-Predication Assump- 
tion, in the sense that a Form can have the character it represents predicated 
of itself. Personally, I should be inclined to believe that Plato was at least to 
some exteni conscious of this assumption that he was making,? but there is no 
need to argue that, for I am concerned merely to show that the assumption 
is irrelevant to the substance of the objections here raised. 

‘Lhe First Objection concerns the problem whether the whole of a Form is 
‘in’ each of its instances, so that the Form is ‘in separation’ from itself, or only 
a part of the Form, so that the unity which is the Form is split up into parts. 
Vlastos interprets this (p. 345) as meaning that (a) if an instance of F-ness were 
genuinely or perfectly F, it would have to be identical with F-ness (which is 
impossible because a particular must be different from the Form), while (0) if 
it were only deficiently F, it would then be not F, but F,, and if F, is a character, 
it could only be perfectly exemplified by the Form F,-ness, and so on in infinite 
regress. Plato, says Vlastos, could not have stated the matter thus without 
stating explicitly the Self-Predication Assumption, and it is implied that his not 
doing so shows that he was unaware of it; and though Plato knew that the 
relation of Form to particular was not one of any kind of physical coalescence, 


™ Vlastos claims that Plato might have 
made this reply even without understanding 
the nature of the Non-identity Assumption. 
This seems rather doubtful. 

2 Plato makes this assumption, of course, 
because as yet (a) no distinction had been 
made—for better or for worse—between sub- 
stance and attribute, and (b) it was supposed 
that objects of knowledge must be ‘real’, and 
only a ‘thing’ could be real. A Form was, 
primarily, a perfect character, but as being 
real it was also a thing. If the whole object of 


Plato’s ‘separation’ of ‘good’, ‘just’, and the 
like was to make them real things (so as to 
justify Socrates’ belief in them), it is unlikely 
that Plato was wholly unaware that he was 
turning characters into things possessing 
characters, though he may not have seen the 
logical implications of this, since his primary 
interests were still ontological and epistemo- 
logical. No doubt it is also true, as Vlastos 
observes (p. 339), that Plato had not thought 
out how self-predication would apply to 
Forms like Change, Becoming, and Perishing. 
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he did not bother to say so because he was somehow aware that the real 
difficulty lay deeper. 

Now in the first place, as I shall have occasion to insist again later when dis- 
cussing the Non-identity Assumption, the distinction here made between the 
character of a particular phenomenal object and the character of the Form is 
inadmissible on Platonic doctrine, whatever the present objection may have 
wished to suggest, because the character of the one does not differ in kind from 
that of the other. A character that was deficiently F could not because of its 
deficiency be said to be a different character, F,, because in so far as it is a 
definite character at all it is characterized by the Form F-ness and is F; and 
certainly it could not imply the existence of a Form F,-ness—which would 
presumably mean, on the assumption of anyone who claimed that it did, that 
it was an exact copy of F,-ness—because in Platonic doctrine phenomena are 
always imperfect and fall short of the nature of Forms. I shall return to this 
point and enlarge upon it when discussing the Non-identity Assumption, but 
would here observe that if this is so, it follows that even if Vlastos’s restatement 
of the argument were sound, the Self-Predication Assumption would not be 
the source of the difficulty expressed in the present objection. That source 
would be a misconception of Plato’s view of the character of phenomena as 
compared with the character of the corresponding Form. But in fact it seems 
that the difficulty in imagining the Form to be split up among its instances is 
not meant to be that they would possess a character different from that of the 
whole Form. It seems to be not so much a logical difficulty as a metaphysical 
one: how can the Form, which is ex hypothesi a unity, be split up into parts and 
become ‘many’ (131c-d) ?—though Plato adds, for good measure, the purely 
frivolous remark that if a part is split off from ‘the small’, ‘the small’ will be 
larger than that part.' This interpretation of the objection is supported by 
Philebus 15 b-c, where, as Vlastos observes, the difficulty is reasserted in almost 
identical terms. There the question is posed how a monad (a Form) ‘is, to 
begin with, most assuredly this single unity, and yet subsequently comes to be 
the infinite number of things that come into being—an identical unity being 
thus found simultaneously in unity and in plurality’.? The word ‘identical’ here 
bears out my repudiation of the idea that there is meant to be a distinction of 
kind between a Form and its instances, and the passage as a whole shows that 
the real difficulty is the metaphysical one that I have taken it to be in the 
Parmenides. If this is so, it is wrong to say that ‘what remained hidden’ to Plato 
was simply his Self-Predication Assumption. That Assumption appears, in- 
deed, in the frivolous addendum about ‘the small’ being greater than a part of 
‘the small’, but is not essential to the main objection. 


Self-Predication: (b) In the Third Objection (133 b-134 e) 

Much the same may be said of the Third Objection as of the First. ‘The 
essence of this one I take to be as follows: the Forms cannot be known by us, 
because (a) ‘relative’ Forms, like the Form of Master or the Form of Slave, 
are correlates of each other, not of imperfect, phenomenal masters or slaves, 
and (5) the Form of Knowledge will be the correlate of perfect Reality, not of 
the imperfect, sensible world. But the converse will also be true, and just as 
; ’ A frivolous argument issimilarly brought _ thoughts (132 c). 
in to supplement a serious one in countering * Trans. R. Hackforth (Plato’s Examination 
the suggestion that Forms may be simply. of Pleasure, 20). 
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(c) human masters and slaves will be the correlates of each other, not of ‘ideal’ 
masters or slaves, so (d) human ‘knowledge’ will be correlated solely with the 
phenomenal world and not with the world of Reality or Forms. Vlastos (p. 
347) finds the real problem to consist in ‘the logical difficulty, which is pre- 
cisely the same as the first objection and raises the same unanswerable question: 
If only F-ness can be F, how can anything else be F?’ Plato, he says, could not 
have solved this ‘without, once again, spotting the Self-Predication Assump- 
tion, which, enmeshed in the Degrees-of-Reality Theory, greets us here at every 
turn’, and for the alleged ubiquity of the Self-Predication Assumption he refers 
us to Cornford. Cornford, indeed, rails at what he regards as a confusion of the 
Form with perfect instances of the Form: ‘Mastership is not the master of 
Slavery or of anything else.’ Cornford claims that the argument breaks down 
‘unless we grant that an ideal or perfect master cannot be master of imperfect 
slaves’, and ‘there seems to be no reason to grant that’; and again, ‘there is 
nothing to show that we might not have imperfect knowledge of objects which 
are perfectly real’. The objection is taken to rest, then, on the false identifica- 
tion of Mastership with ‘the perfect master’; in other words, on the Self- 
Predication Assumption. 

Now if the wording here is carefully examined, it will be found that Plato is 
thinking of the Form of Master, not of a Form of Mastership. Only at one 
point (133 e) does he use correlated abstract nouns, and then only in saying 
something which Cornford allows to be justified. Plato nowhere says or implies 
that Mastership is the master of Slavery, or anything so silly. When he says 
(134 b) that the Forms are presumably known ‘by the Form of Knowledge’ 
(in’ adrod Tod eidous), he means, of course, through the Form of Knowledge, as 
the following sentences about ‘having part in’ (weréyew) and ‘possessing’ (€xew) 
show. He does not mean that possessing Knowledge ‘is the prerogative of the 
Form, Knowledge’,+ but that only those who (like the gods) possess real 
Knowledge can know Reality. Furthermore, it should be noted that Master 
and Slave are introduced (primarily, at any rate) to illustrate what is meant by 
correlatives at different levels of being, the real question being concerned with 
the possibility of knowledge. The objection does not turn, then, on a confusion 
of what we should call universals with perfect instance of those universals. The 
objection is not, ‘If only F-ness is F, how can anything else be F?’ but ‘How 
can a god who has perfect Knowledge, of which the correlate is perfect Reality, 
know what is imperfect ; and how can man, with imperfect knowledge, of which 
the correlate is the sensible world, know perfect Reality?’ Whatever we may 
think of this doctrine of correlatives, it seems to have presented a real problem 
at the time, and for some time to come, as is indicated by Aristotle’s argument 
that God would demean himself if he contemplated anything but himself.’ 
Aristotle, indeed, has a graduated scale of beings, each of which must aim at 
its own perfection, not at that of some higher order,® while the Greater Alcibiades, 
with its doctrine that God is ‘the best mirror there is for giving a reflexion even 
of what is human’, seems to take a different line.” The difficulty, at any rate, is 

™ Plato and Parmenides, 98. its correlate the Form Slavery, so that we 

? Ibid. 99. This is perhaps begging the may say, in that sense, that it is ‘Mastership 
question: according to the ontology of the of Slavery Itself’. 

Republic, human knowledge, as being a thing 4 Vlastos, 347. ° Eud. Eth. 1245°16 ff. 
of this world, would be not only imperfect, © De caelo B, ch. 12. 


but imperfectly real. 7 133 c. Cf. my article in C.Q. Ns. iti 
3 viz. that Mastership (the Form) has as_ (1953), 51. 
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that of bridging the gulf between the world of Forms and the world of sense, 
not simply a logical quibble arising from the Self-Predication Assumption. 

There is no need to argue that the Self-Predication Assumption is not the 
essence of the Third Man Argument, since Vlastos himself shows that 
the Non-identity Assumption is the root of that objection. 


2. The Non-identity Assumption 


Vlastos says (p. 342) that ‘if the Form, Largeness, is superlatively large, while 
large mountains, oaks, etc. are only deficiently large, it must follow that the 
single word, large, stands for two distinct predicates: (a) the predicate which 
attaches to the large particulars ; (b) the predicate which attaches to Largeness. 
Call (a), “large” and (6), “large,”. Now since Largeness is, by hypothesis, the 
Form of the predicate “large’’, it cannot be the Form of the different predicate 
“large,”. There must then be two Forms, Largeness and Largeness, and the 
full-strength form of the Non-identity Assumption becomes unavoidable.’ In 
this way Plato’s ontology is found to result in a full-strength Non-identity 
Assumption within the Theory of Forms. I have already, in discussing the First 
Objection, claimed that what Plato tells us about Forms and phenomena does 
not justify us in finding the sort of difference that Vlastos finds between the 
character of a ‘particular’ and the character of a Form. A Form is intelligible, 
unchanging, pure and perfect; but ‘particulars’ at any rate appear to ap- 
proximate in some degree to the character of the Form in question, or they 
would not be homonymous instances of it, and certainly they are not exact 
copies of a different Form, since phenomena are ex hypothesi imperfect, while 
Forms are always perfect. In a sense, since phenomena are constantly changing, 
phenomena might be said to possess no distinct character at all; they do, 
however, ‘appear’ to possess one, and the one that they appear to possess must 
be real and therefore different from them inasmuch as it is perfect ; but that this 
difference is such as to imply the existence of two distinct Forms is inadmissible 
because of the very ground on which the distinction is made. The distinction is 
not one of kind, but only of ontological status and of perfection as against 
imperfection. And nothing that was imperfect, and might be described as 
imperfectly F, could have a counterpart exactly like itself (i.e. equally imperfect) 
within the realm of Forms, whether one might wish to call such a counterpart 
F-ness or F,-ness. It must, therefore, be wrong to say that Plato’s Degrees-of- 
Reality Theory implies full-strength Non-identity. 

Further evidence to the same effect is supplied by the Phaedo, where a clear 
distinction is drawn between “Tallness Itself’ and ‘that tallness which is in us’ 
(102 d), and in general between ‘that which is in us’ and ‘that which exists in 
nature’ (103 b). This is the kind of distinction to which Vlastos refers when, 
speaking of Parmenides 130 b, he says (pp. 340-1) that Plato has been misled 
by his Separation Assumption into asking, instead of the simple question, ‘Is 
the property, Similarity, distinct from any of the things that have that pro- 
perty >’ the very different question, ‘Is the property, Similarity, distinct from the 
property of Similarity which is exemplified in particular instances of Similar- 
ity?’ But the distinction does not lead to or imply the assumption that there are 
two characters different in kind, e.g. tall and tall,, with two corresponding 
Forms. On the contrary, we are told (102 d) that neither Tallness Itself (the 
Form) nor ‘that tallness which is in us’ can take upon itself the nature of its 
opposite ‘the short’ (where ‘the short’ is ambiguous as between Form and 

4599.1 D 
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Form-copy) ; and again (103 b) that ‘an opposite could never be opposite to 
itself—either that which exists in us or that which exists in nature . . . we are 
talking about those opposites themselves which, by their presence, give their 
names to the things called after them’. It is quite clear from this that the 
character of a Form and the character of its phenomenal instances deserve and 
possess the same name (e.g. ‘the short’), and do not differ from each other in 
kind. Indeed, very often in this passage it is left uncertain whether Forms or 
Form-copies are meant. ‘If I have admitted shortness . . . I am short; but that 
tallness, being tall, has not dared to be short’ (102 e). Clearly it is because the 
character of a Form and the character of a Form-copy do not differ in kind but 
may be described by the same term (e.g. ‘tall’), so that the argument about the 
incompatibility of opposites applies equally to both, that the ambiguity is 
allowed to stand. And if both a tall man and Tallness are ‘tall’ (rather than tall 
and tall, respectively) there is no reason to suppose that another Form, Tall- 
ness,, ought to be invoked to account for the character possessed by the Form 
Tallness, or that Plato’s Theory of Forms incorporates a ‘full-strength Non- 
identity Assumption’. 


3. Plato and the Objections to his Theory 

If the Self-Predication Assumption does not constitute the substance of any 
of the objections here brought against the Theory of Forms, and the Non- 
identity Assumption is not involved in that Theory, most of Vlastos’s reasons 
for supposing that Plato did not recognize the weaknesses in his Theory as 
hitherto presented fall to the ground. The relationship between Forms and 
particulars presented Plato with a problem as difficult in its way as is that of the 
relationship between universals and particulars to the modern philosopher. The 
recognition and removal of the Self-Predication Assumption would not have 
remuuved his difficulty: the problem of the One and the Many would still 
have remained. Again, the question whether, with human knowledge, we can 
have knowledge of the Forms is as fundamental as the question whether, and if 
so how, man can come to have knowledge of God. These were, and are, real 
problems. But there is a further feature of these two Objections, and one which 
is common also to the Third Man Argument, and that is that in his earlier 
works Plato had sometimes used language that might give a misleading im- 
pression of his attitude to the problems involved, and I am going to suggest 
that both where Plato saw a real problem to exist and where (as in the case of 
the Third Man Argument) he belieyed the difficulty to be an unreal one, he 
was anxious to correct weaknesses in his earlier presentation of his Theory of 
Forms—weaknesses of which he had become aware. If this was the case, 
Vlastos’s remaining ground for believing that Plato was in astate of ‘unresolved 
puzzlement’ is thereby rebutted : for the Third Man Argument, which Vlastos 
says Plato would not have introduced at all if he had been able to identify the 
premisses on which it depends, will have been introduced for the purpose of 
clearing up a misunderstanding to which earlier statements of his may have 
given rise. 


4. Plato’s ‘masked’ comments 

Before we consider how Plato proposed to ‘correct’ the weaknesses of his 
earlier writings, let us note what these weaknesses were ; and here we may take 
into account not only what Vlastos calls the First and Third Objections and 
the Third Man Argument (I shall keep to his terminology), but all the 
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objections raised in the early part of the Parmenides. First, the question of the extent 
of the world of Forms is left unanswered, but the Phaedo and the Republic, while 
on the one hand suggesting that there might be Forms of everything that we 
can speak of or imagine in abstraction from other things, or call by a generic 
name, had, on the other, concentrated almost entirely on mathematical and 
moral Forms. Plato may have come to feel the need of reconciling the require- 
ments of logic and of metaphysics (a difficult thing to do), and of attempting to 
give some ruling on the point. At any rate in the Phaedrus he appears a little 
more definite, when speaking of division by natural kinds (265 e). Here we 
have the first weakness in the earlier presentation of his Theory. Next, the 
material way in which ‘participation’ is conceived in Vlastos’s First Objection 
may be attributed to Eudoxus on the evidence of Aristotle,’ and obviously leads 
to difficulties, and we might suppose that Plato would wish to, and would be 
able to, refute it. But the awkward truth was that he himself has spoken in the 
Phaedo (102 d ff.) as though Forms entered and left physical objects, which 
might easily lend itself to this sort of interpretation. Possibly one reason why 
he does not repudiate it outright is that he did not want to rebuke himself too 
obviously ; at any rate he does not himself use such materialistic language about 
Forms again. Then, after the Third Man Argument, the suggestion is made 
(and rejected) that a Form may be only a thought, which must exist in a mind. 
This may possibly have been one interpretation of the Forms introduced at 
Phaedo 100 b ff., where the necessity for the independent existence of the Forms 
(if they were to be ‘real’ in the only sense then understood, and also the ‘cause’ 
of the existence, generation, and decay of physical objects) was not, perhaps, 
sufficiently emphasized—certainly not as much as in the earlier part of that 
dialogue—and the possibility of misapprehension may have suggested the need 
for clarification. The Third Objection, concerning the gap between the world 
of Forms and the world of phenomena, reminds us of the criticism of the ‘Friends 
of Forms’ in the Sophist, and here, as there, the implication seems to be that the 
two worlds must not be kept too far apart. Certainly Plato kept them rigidly 
apart in the Republic (and perhaps means to in the Phaedo also), and he seems to 
be doing his best to reduce the gap in the Sophist. 

In all these instances, then, reflection, and sometimes, perhaps, criticism as 
well, led Plato to wish to correct weaknesses, of which he became aware, in the 
earlier presentation of his Theory. May not the introduction of the Third Man 
Argument represent another instance of this? The validity of that Argument 
as an objection to Plato’s Theory depends upon what is understood as consti- 
tuting a situation in which a separate Form must be posited. In criticizing the 
first version of the Argument, Aristotle says, ‘If the “Man” which is predicated 
is different from the things it is predicated of, and has an independent existence, 
and if it is predicated both of the individuals and of the Form’, the cegress 
follows.? Cornford too assumes that, according to Plato, if we have several 
members of a class, then, even if the Form be one of them, the existence of a 
Form in addition to these is presupposed.? In fact, both Aristotle and Cornford 


1 Metaphysics A, 991°. assumption were correct, ‘then it [Largeness] 
? Ilepi ’I8edv, quoted by Alexander, in is just one more member of the class of large 
Met. ggo15. things, and there will be the same reason to 


3 Plato and Parmenides, p. 88. Cornford demand a second Form for it to partake of as 
holds that the first version of the Argument _ there was to demand the original Form for 
fails simply because it is assumed that Large- the many to partake of’. 
ness is itself a large thing, but that if that 
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make the Non-identity Assumption, which we have seen was not included in 
Piato’s Theory. But the fact remains that at Republic 596 a Plato himself had 
spoken of ‘assuming the existence of a single essential nature or Form for every 
set of things which we call by the same name’, which might seem to justify the 
inference that any such group, even if it included a Form, must presuppose 
another. When the criterion for assuming the existence of a Form is stated 
loosely in this way, the Theory might indeed seem to lay itself open to this 
version of the Third Man Argument. Consider, too, the second version. Owen 
assumes that according to Plato the existence of likeness among members of a 
group is enough to entail the existence of a Form outside that group,’ thereby 
again attributing to Plato the Non-identity Assumption that we have seen was 
not included in his Theory. But in the Phaedo, at 74 a-b, Plato’s own language 
might again seem to lay itself open to attack: ‘We say that there is a thing 
which is Equal . . . the Equal Itself. . . . Surely we got that conception from the 
things we were talking about just now, from seeing pieces of wood or stones or 
other things equal, although it is different from these.’ In this case there is less 
excuse for misunderstanding, but the passage might still lead to the supposition 
that any group of things that have something in common must presuppose a 
Form ‘over and above all these’. The reason for the introduction of the Third 
Man Argument may therefore be the same as the reason (or one of the reasons, 
where there is a real problem involved) for the introduction of the other 
Objections, to clarify the meaning of what Plato had said in earlier dialogues. 
Certainly there was need to do so: even modern critics have sometimes sup- 
posed Plato to mean in these earlier works that, for example, the Forms are 
immanent in phenomena, or that the Forms are merely concepts ; and we have 
seen how the circumstances in which Plato would claim that the existence of a 
separate Form is presupposed have been commonly misconstrued. 

In what way, then, does Plato attempt in this section of the Parmenides to 
clarify the situation? By, I suggest, a variation on his favourite method of 
implication or ‘masked’ conclusions, the method which, on Cornford’s inter- 
pretation, is used in the second part of the dialogue. ‘It is a challenge to the 
student’, says Cornford of the ostensible conclusion of the second part,” ‘to 
discover for himself the ambiguities of the Hypotheses and any fallacies there 
may be in the form of the deductions. This is no new device in Plato. In a whole 
series of the early dialogues—Laches, Charmides, Euthyphro, Lysis—the conclusion 
that is meant to be accepted is skilfully masked, so that the reader may be 
forced to discover it by careful study. . . . This device occurs again in the 
Meno. . . . In all these cases Plato’s object is to compel the reader to think, and 
to think hard, for himself, instead of presenting him with conclusions which he 
might indolently accept without making them his own.’ The conclusions which, 
in my submission, Plato wanted us to reach in the first half of the Parmenides are 
not so positive or clear-cut as those to which Cornford refers, and hints and 
pointers are not so liberally scattered. This will be because in some instances 
(e.g. the question of the relationship between Forms and particulars) Plato was 
at the same time raising what he believed to be a real problem, to which he could 
give no solution. But in so far as he was merely rectifying earlier statements, the 
principle of leaving the reader to draw the right inference is once more exempli- 
fied. Thus the reader is meant to see that the Theory of Forms must account for 
other notions as well as those of mathematics and morality, though the exact 


1 C.Q.N.s. iii (1953), 83. 2 Op. cit. 244-5. 
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determination of what things have Forms and what have not is difficult and 
needs further attention. He is meant to see the absurdity and indeed the 
impossibility of interpreting ‘participation’ in a physical or material sense, and 
the necessity of regarding Forms, the principles of existence, as existing inde- 
pendently of the mind. He is meant, too, to see that Forms must not be regarded 
as so remote from this world that knowledge of them becomes impossible. 
Finally, he is meant, I suggest, to see that if a group of things are called by the 
same name X, or resemble each other in respect of being X, the only Form 
presupposed is the Form X, even if that is itself a member of the group; all 
that is required, in fact, is the real, substantial existence of one perfect ex- 
emplar. Vlastos speaks (p. 321) of the ‘glaringly abrupt and unwarranted’ 
discrepancy between (A1) and (Ag), which is similar to that between (Br) and 
(B2) ; but the discrepancy would probably be glaring enough to the author of 
the Theory of Forms even without Professor Vlastos’s analysis, if he bore in 
mind what he really meant to be the criterion for assuming the existence of a 
Form; and Plato may have expected it to be equally obvious to contemporary 
readers, who should know what that criterion was. In any case the advantages 
of ‘making a conclusion one’s own’ were such that the ‘masked conclusion’ 
method was worth risking. It is true, as I have said, that there are fewer hints 
than usual that Plato is using the method, and I have suggested a reason for this. 
The main grounds for believing that he is using it are, I suggest, (a) that Plato 
continued to hold his Theory of Forms, and does not advert to this ‘difficulty’ 
again, (5) that there is no special reason for supposing that he could not detect 
the flaw that the Argument contains, but rather the reverse, and above all (c) 
that the other objections in this section of the Parmenides seem to be intended, 
at least in part, to correct misapprehensions arising from his earlier works. I 
have tried to show that there is no evidence that Plato was in a state of ‘un- 
resolved puzzlement’ ; and if he was not, the solution that I have given is likely 
to be correct.! 


Queen Mary College, University of London R. S. BLuck 
? Since this went to press, further articles I hope to discuss these later, but they do not 


on the “Third Man’ have appeared in Philo- affect my present argument. 
sophical Review, xiv. 405 ff., and lxv. 72. ff. 





NOTES ON SOPHOCLES’ ELECTRA 


od ydp cE 47) ynpa Te Kal xpovw pakp@ 
yvio", od8” tromredoovow wd” HvOicpevov. (42-43.) 
‘Thine age, and the lapse of time, will prevent them from recognizing thee; 
they will never suspect who thou art, with that silvered hair.’ Jebb. 


ComMENTATORS from the Old Scholiast onward extract from these two clauses 
the one meaning that the pedagogue will not be recognized. They complain 
that a man’s hair going white does not suffice to disguise him, and offer some 
unconvincing reinterpretations and emendations of jvO:opevov. The change of 
mood and tense is also odd ; at O.C. 450 ff. which Jebb quotes in support, there 
is a change of meaning and intensity to justify it. 

So there is here, if I am right in thinking that Orestes is dismissing two differ- 
ent eventualities: 1. ‘Perhaps they will recognize you. But no, the years have 
changed your appearance and will have dimmed their memories.’ But 2. 
‘Although they will not recognize you, perhaps the arrival of you (or anyone 
else) at such a time (293, 778) with such a story will arouse their suspicions. 
But no, they will not be suspicious of a white-haired old man.’ 


6p® pévos mvéovoav: ei S€ adv dixn 
Evveott. Todde Ppovrid’ odKér’ eicopa. 
KA. troias 5€ you det mpds ye rHvbe ppovridos; (610—-12.) 

Kaibel' was surely right to make the statements refer to Clytemnestra. 
1. It is she who stands by di«n; Electra is most emphatic that, while the facts 
oblige her to deny this claim, it would be useless if upheld. 2. ye in 612 should 
restrict and direct attention, and this is only required if Electra has not been 
referred to. 3. It is incredible that the Chorus’s only comment on the scene 
should be a sharp rebuke to Electra. If they are frightened of Clytemnestra, 
they need not say anything at all. 

This leads me to ask a more audacious question—who speaks 610-11 ? In 
C.Q.v (1911), 178, Professor J. E. Harry protests that pévos mvégovoar is an 
unsuitable description of a Greek maiden. The truth is, surely, that it has a ring 
of ironic exaggeration which suits a heated dispute rather than a Choral utter- 
ance. As the Chorus do not comment on Clytemnestra’s speech, we have no 
formalistic reason to suppose they will comment on Electra’s. The speech ends 
naturally at 609; but it would not be surprising if, after observing her handi- 
work with satisfaction, Electra then added these two verses. The manuscripts’ 
attribution is accounted for by the fact that Clytemnestra addresses herself to 
the Chorus. Kaibel’s objection to Blaydes’s cou d5ixn—that the timid Chorus 
would not speak so to the queen—is now removed, and I incline to read it, 
though it is immaterial to my argument. 

add’ obd€ pev 5x) pntpos ov8’ 6 vois piret 
tovaira mpdocew ovre Spdo” eAdvOavev. (913-14.) 

Kaibel’s defence of €Adv@avev is unmethodical. He enlarges on the wide range 
of meaning of which the Greek Present and Imperfect are capable ; and tells us 
that ‘das ay ist entbehrlich, wenn der Verbalbegriff durch den Zusatz des 


1 So also D. B. Gregor (C.R. lxiv [1950], 87). 
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Sollens Miissens u. a. qualificirt wird’. But beyond citing Lyc. 23, ei wév odv fav 
érvyyavev 6 Autyras, éxeivov adrov mapetydunv, he does not address himself to 
the crucial task—the assembly and analysis of those instances of unfulfilled 
condition where the Greeks did omit (not might have omitted) av. This task is 
rather casually essayed by Pearson (C.Q.xi [1917], 68) ; he draws our attention 
to the prospective imperfect of which instances are collected by Wyse on Isae. 
1. 44; but in adducing this usage in defence of €Adv@avev, he seems to me to 
have missed its full significance. odre Spo’ €AdvOavev resolved would be «i Span 
ovd« éAdvOavev, the oblique form of éav dpé od AavOdvw. The prospective imper- 
fect carries us back to a past situation or predicament; and its characteristic 
function is to convey that the prospect operated, or would have operated, on the 
mind or behaviour of the person concerned. Reflecting that, without the Athen- 
ians, resistance to Xerxes would be hopeless (Hdt. 8. 63), Eurybiadas gave in 
to Themistocles; Mardonius evacuated Attica (9. 13), because, if defeated 
there, he would have been trapped. Andocides denounced the mutilators (1. 
58), because silence would have doomed himself and his family. Defendants are 
fond of arguing that, if they had been wicked enough to do as alleged, they 
would have been deterred by considerations of self-interest. ‘Caught in the act, 
my fate was sealed; is it likely that I should have risked it?’ “Theft was not a 
capital offence; fancy murdering to cover it!’ (Antiphon, Tetr. 1 b 3. 9). The 
suggestion of influenced behaviour is not always present, and at Antiphon 5. 
24, Lys. 12. 27, Isoc. 5. 48, and Isae. 1. 44, the meaning would be only slightly 
impaired by substitution of a past, unfulfilled condition. But it would be im- 
paired, for Antiphon and Lysias want to rivet our thoughts on the state of mind 
of a reasonable man, and Isocrates on the Spartan predicament ; while Isaeus 
dwells on Cleonymus’ agreeable though unfulfilled prospects probably in order 
to suggest that he ought to have left his estate to his nephews, even if he did not 
in fact do so. It should be observed that in no case are we in doubt as to whether 
the question of influenced behaviour arises. Both the acknowledged tragic 
instances' (E. Held. 1004; Bacch. 612) are characteristic; reflection impels 
Eurystheus to action and the Bacchanals to dejection. The upshot of all this is 
that odre Spdo’ €AdvOavev could only mean that Clytemnestra’s past state of 
mind was relevant; in fact it would almost certainly convey that she would 
have been deterred from offering the lock by the certainty of being seen doing 
it. It may be that some scholars would accept it in this sense ; but Chrysothemis 
has no reason whatever to suppose that the woman who sent her with libations, 
etc., would mind being seen dedicating a lock. Her point is a straight syllogism 
—‘She would not do it; and, if she had, we should have seen her.’ In this sense 
adv is surely indispensable, and Meineke’s €An$ev should be accepted. 


University College of North Wales, Bangor A. D. Firton Brown 


' To explain E. Tro. 397-9, I aminclined ‘If the Greeks were now at home, the ex- 
to postulate a variant of this construction, _pectation of Hector and Paris would be glory 
with imperfect in protasis as well as apodosis. obscured.’ 





ANAXIMENES AND TO KPYZSTAAAOEIAES 


Tue following remarks are frankly speculative, and their subject one on which 
certainty is unlikely to be attained. It seems worth offering them because, 
though the conclusions are only tentative, they were reached by way of some 
observations which have a certain interest of their own. 

Anaximenes, we are told, said that the sun is flat like a leaf, and that it and 
the other heavenly bodies ‘ride upon’ the air owing to their flat shape, as does 
the earth also.’ There is, however, a remarkable, isolated passage of Aétius 
preserved in Ps.-Plutarch’s Epitome as follows (Aét. 2. 14. 3, A 14, Dox. 344): 
A. jAwv Sikny Katamennyévat (sc. Tods dorépas) TH Kpvotaddoede?, Evror de 
mérada evar mUpwa worep Cwypadypara. 

Whatever the meaning of the last two words (the constellations—Bear, 
Orion, and the rest?), the theory that the heavenly bodies are ‘fiery leaves’ is 
surely Anaximenes’ (cf. A 15), and the statement that the air supports them in 
their revolutions owing to their flat shape is inconsistent with supposing them 
to be fixed in a solid crystalline body. There is therefore reasonable ground for 
rejecting the first sentence of Aétius’ statement with Burnet, though his note on 
the subject is not specially cogent: “To regard the stars as fixed to a crystalline 
sphere is quite inconsistent with the far better attested doctrine that they do 
not go under the earth’*—a curious remark, since the shape of 76 xpvorad- 
Aoedds is not mentioned at all. 

Some modern authorities (e.g. Diels, Dox. 344 n.; Heath, Aristarchus, pp. 
42 f.) infer that Anaximenes was the first to distinguish between planets and 
fixed stars, the former being ‘flat like leaves’ and free to move irregularly, the 
latter attached to the solid wheeling outer circumference or dome of the uni- 
verse. On this view the report of Aétius (A 15) that ‘the stars execute their 
turnings when pushed aside by condensed and resistant air’ would refer to the 
planets only.? 

There are obvious objections to attributing a crystalline heaven to Anaxi- 
menes. He connected solidity with cold, rarity with heat (B 1) ; and if fire ‘rose 
aloft’ (uwerewpilouevov, Hippol. 1. 7. 5, A 7) and became the stars at the outer 
edge of the universe, it is difficult to see how the air in the same region could be 
frozen solid. But the lamentably large gaps in our knowledge about him may 
preclude us from understanding how his mind worked here. At any rate some 
further reflection on the word xpvoraAdoedys is prompted by the thought that 
there is no particular reason why Theophrastus or a later doxographer should 
have fathered it on him unjustifiably. The risk of contamination from any of 
their favourite schools of thought was very slight, for the later spheres of the 
Pythagoreans, of Aristotle, and of the Stoics were not of a kind which could be 
described by this word. From Aristotle onwards, and probably for many before 
him, the outer heaven was of pure, invisible fire or aither. The notion of a hard, 
crystalline sphere or spheres, so dear to the astronomers and poets of medieval 


? Aétius (A 15), Hippolytus (A 7). 14. 3) by reading évious (sc. dorépas) for évio. 
2 E.G.P. 78 n. On this view A. will have anticipated Em- 
3 Heath takes zpozai to refer to their revo- _pedocles (A 54: ’E. tovs peév dmAaveis dorépas 
lutions in their respective orbits, not to ovvddSeca 7H xpvotdAdw, Tods 5€ mAavijras 
solstices, and suggests that this meaning dveic@a:). 
could be got from the original text (Aét. 2. 
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and renaissance days,' was a rare one in Greek thought, and where it does seem 
to occur is a little puzzling. The common arrangement of a cosmos continued 
to be what it was for Anaximander: earth at the centre with water upon it, 
air or mist around that, and fire, including the heavenly bodies, taking the 
outermost place. 

There are, however, indications that both Parmenides and Empedocles com- 
bined this arrangement with the attribution of a solid circumference to the 
whole. We read that in Parmenides’ ‘Way of Seeming’, ‘that which surrounded’ 
his mysterious heavenly rings (crepavai) ‘is solid like a wall, and under it comes 
the fiery ring’. Not only is no further explanation vouchsafed, but a little later 
Aétius is saying that ‘aither is uppermost and surrounds everything’, and in a 
summary of descriptions of the heaven he lists Parmenides with others who say 
that it is fiery.” 

We are equally unfortunate in having no actual fragment of Empedocles’ 
poem dealing with this point, but again he believed that according to Aétius 
fire itself had the power of ‘freezing’ or solidifying: ’E. orepéumov elvar tov 
ovpavov ef dépos ovpmayevros bd mupds KpvotaAdoedas.3 Lactantius (whose 
source is Varro, see Dox. 198) describes Empedocles’ heaven as aerem glaciatum, 
and the version of the Stromateis is that fire occupies the space under the 
coagulation (mdyos) of air, a parallel to the situation of the fiery ring in 
Parmenides.* 

Perhaps, then, Anaximenes anticipated Empedocles in somehow attributing 
the power of hardening and solidifying to heat as well as cold, difficult as it is 
to see how he would accommodate this to his general association of heat with 
70 adpasov Kal To xaAapov. There is, however, another possibility, to draw atten- 
tion to which is the chief purpose of this article. Presumably Empedocles did 
believe the outermost heaven to be hard, though the actual word xpvorad- 
AoetSns (or -@s) can scarcely have appeared in his hexameters. But in later 
Greek at least the word need by no means imply the hardness of ice or glass, 
and it is possible that neither Anaximenes himself, if he used the word, nor 
whoever may have first used it to explain what he found in Anaximenes, in- 
tended it to bear that sense. To medical writers like Celsus and Galen the 
crystalline lens of the eye, which they believed to be the seat of vision, was 
known as 76 kpvoraAAoedés dypov or a gutta humoris. Galen, for example, in 
De usu partium 10. 1 (vol. 2. 155. 18 Helmreich) says: adro 76 xpvoraddoedés 
bypov TO mp@rov €aotw dpyavov Tis dyews. In this treatise the word occurs many 
times (see Helmreich’s index s.v.), but I shall quote only one further passage 
for the parallel which it affords to Celsus. At 10. 4 (2. 70. 9 ff. Helm.) we read 
that the Creator surrounded the xpvoraAdoedes bypdv with typov Aerrov Kat 
kabapov oldvrep To €v Tois mois éort. Cf. Celsus 7. 7. 13 (280. 2 Daremberg) : 
‘Sub his gutta humoris est, ovi albo similis, a qua videndi facultas proficiscitur : 
kpvoraAdoedys a Graecis nominatur.’ 

At this point I should like to draw the reader’s attention to the clear traces 
of physiological, and in particular embryological, analogies in the cosmogonies 


' Who in all probability took it over from  SoxAjs nou tds Te mérpas Kai Tovs AiBous Kai 
the Arabs: see Dreyer, Planetary Systems [8a Oxf. trans.] 7a Oeppa radv vddrwy (?) 


(Cambridge, 190 yivecOa. 7 7d Oeppov amodBot Kai timo rob 
2 Aét. 2.7. 1 (Parm. A 37), 2.11.4 (A38).  puxpod 5€ ABotra . . .; 
3 Cf. also [Ar.] Probl. 93714: «al dmo- 4 Aét. 2. 11. 2 (Emped. A 51), Lactant. 


AOobrac 51 dia 76 Oepydv, xabdmep Kai Epre- De opif. dei (ib.), Strom. A 30. 
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of the Milesians. Their existence was demonstrated in an important article by 
Professor Baldry which should have made finally out of date the dogmatic 
statements of Burnet that ‘in the days of Thales, the prevailing interest was not 
physiological, but meteorological’, and that physiological analogies are there- 
fore not likely before the fifth century.’ As Baldry says (p. 28) : ‘An interest in 
birth and other phenomena connected with sex is a regular feature of primitive 
societies long before other aspects of biology are even thought of.’ Now accord- 
ing to Anaximander the universe at its birth was surrounded by a sphere of 
flame which he compares to the ¢Aous round a tree. On this I quote Baldry 
(p. 30): ‘ds 7H S€év8pw prowv, “like bark round a tree’, is a much more 
significant phrase than the translation suggests. ¢Aouds is derived from ¢Aéw, a 
verb always closely connected with generation, and means any skin that forms 
round a growing organism, whether plant or animal. Thus Aristotle (H.A. 
558%28) uses it of the membrane round an egg, and, according to Aétius, 
Anaximander himself applied it to the prickly skin encircling the first animals 
(5. 19. 4, Anaximander A 30). I suggest that Anaximander wished to compare 
‘*the skin of the world” to this membrane, which he saw to develope round 
eggs, human embryos, and trees alike. The words 7@ 5évdpw were added either 
by him or by Theophrastus or the doxographer because it was to the soft, inner 
bark of trees that ¢Aowds was usually applied. That they are not to be stressed is 
shown by the description of the ¢Aows as a sphere.’ 

Other features of the language of this doxographical notice also suggest 
strongly, as Baldry points out, that for Anaximander the birth of the world 
resembled that of an individual living creature. In the next century Leucippus 
draws this analogy explicitly, using the more regular medical term dy7jv. The 
atoms when they are caught in the vortex of their own making form first of all 
a ovornua opaipoedés, which then ofov dui adiorara (D.L. 9. 31-32, Leucip- 
pus A 1). Burnet himself was impressed with the reactionary character of 
Leucippus’ cosmogony, and remarks that ‘we seem to be reading once more 
of the speculations of Anaximenes or Anaximander’ (£.G.P. 339). 

To Anaximander and Anaximenes alike the dpy7 of the world was in eternal, 
self-caused motion, or in other words, it was alive ; and Anaximander believed 
that in this living matrix the nascent world developed either like an egg or like 
an embryo in the womb. The physiological use of the term xpvoraAAoetdys to 
mean a viscous transparent liquid which was ovi albo similis makes one wonder 
whether Anaximander’s contemporary and associate Anaximenes thought of 
the world as surrounded, not by a hard and glasslike substance, but by a 
transparent membrane. Our direct and positive evidence for the beliefs of 
Anaximenes is perhaps too little to decide this point with certainty ; and sup- 
posing it to be correct, we can hardly hope to know whether he used the word 
KpvotaAdoevdys himself. Possibly he did, and possibly also it was a doxographer 
who, because to him the word suggested something hard like ice or crystal, 
added on his own account ‘like nails or rivets, I suppose’. It is, however, more 
in keeping with what we know of Anaximenes that the whole vivid and concrete 
phrase should belong to him, and it may seem difficult to believe that he could 
have combined this image of the stars fixed to the heaven like nails with the 


' H. C. Baldry, ‘Embryological Analogies merits, and J. B. McDiarmid repeats Bur- 
in Presocratic Cosmology’, C.Q.xxvi (1932),  net’s statement without comment in 1953 
27-34; Burnet, £.G.P.5 48. Unfortunately (“Theophr. on the Presocratic Causes’, Harv. 
Baldry’s article has not had the attention it Stud. Class. Philol. Ixi. 93). 
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conception of it as a transparent membrane. On this, however, the following 
comments may be permitted : 


1. The sources suggest that he had a vivid imagination which could never 
resist a simile once it had come into his head, whether or not it really assisted 
the understanding. Thus the earth was like .. table (whereas Aristotle’s simile 
of a lid in De Caelo 29415 gives much more immediately the idea that Anaxi- 
menes wanted to express), the sun like a leaf, the stars perhaps like paintings, 
and to crown all, the majestic turning vault of heaven is like a little round felt 
cap which revolves upon the head!! 

2. Our inquiry into the meaning of xpvoraAdoevdyjs has already led us to the 
medical writers Celsus and Galen, where we found it used of a part of the eye. 
Although the dangers of illustrating the language of a sixth-century philosopher 
from that of a writer of the first century A.D. must not be underrated, yet when 
we find not only 76 xpvoraAAoevdes but also Aor (in its Latin translation) in the 
same context of ophthalmology, the coinicidence is too striking to be passed 
over altogether. Celsus, then, writes in the chapter quoted earlier : ‘Clavi autem 
vocantur callosa in albo oculi tubercula, quibus nomen a figurae similitudine 
est’ (7. 7. 12, 279. 13 Daremberg). We may note by the way other uses of #Aos 
in the context of living matter. In Nicander, Th. 272, it is translated ‘wart’ by 
Gow and Scholfield, and the scholiast ad loc. remarks that it is used of a round 
callosity on the foot. In this connexion we have a passage of Dioscorides (i. 104 
Wellmann): xai 6 ddAowds dé (sc. of the willow) 7a atra dpa: Kaeis 5€ Kai 
gupabeis d€et TUAOUS Kal jAoUs ape: KaramrAacbeis. Cf. Pliny 24. 9. 56 (vol. iv, 73, 
Mayhoff): ‘(Salicis) corticis a ramis primis cinis clavum et callum aqua 
mixta sanat.’? In Theophrastus (H.Pl. 4. 14. 3, p. 131 Wimmer) it is a patho- 
logical growth on olive-trees, ‘an abortive bud’ according to Hort (Loeb ed. i, 
392). ‘Nails’ in, your eye, or your foot, or on the farmer’s olive-trees must 
have been long familiar in common speech, before the usage was recognized 
by medical and botanical writers. 

3. If the appeal to medical language of the Christian era still seems too 
precarious,’ the best support for Anaximenes’ choice of imagery may after all 
be found in the frequent association of #Aos with the epithet ‘golden’ in early 
Greek. In the Jliad we find that the oxjmrpov of Achilles is ypuceious HAoor 
merrappevov (1. 246), as also is a cup (11. 632-3), and of a sword we read (11. 
29-30) év 5€ of FAou xpvoevor mappawwor. These passages, especially the last, seem 
to justify, in any man with the vivid pictorial sense of an Anaximenes, the 
thought of the stars being fixed in the heaven like 4A, whatever his conception 
of the nature of the heaven itself. When in English we speak of the sky as being 
studded with stars, we do not mean to accord it the solidity of an object into 
which studs could actually be driven. 

But the strongest argument in favour of Anaximenes’ conception having been 





' This last simile is so bizarre that one 
cannot help wondering whether the mAiov 
may not have been a turban, which ‘is 
wound’ round the head. This form of head- 
gear may well have been as familiar in 
Miletus in A.’s time as it was in subsequent 
ages, until Atatiirk frowned on it. 

? Dr. W. H. S. Jones, to whom I owe the 
parallel passage in Pliny, informs me that 


burned willow-bark (though not if com- 
pletely reduced to ash) might contain traces 
of salicylic acid, the basis of modern corn- 
plasters. 

3 Dr. Jones confirms my impression that 
#Aos = wart or callus does not occur in the 
Hippocratic corpus. If that is so, Theo- 
phrastus provides its first occurrence in 
extant literature. 
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what I have suggested is its appropriateness to the climate of thought in which 
he worked; and since this is something which is still either neglected or ex- 
pressly denied, it calls for special emphasis. Between Thales, Anaximander, and 
Anaximenes there was an unbroken association of personal contact.’ We have 
seen reason for believing that Anaximander drew the analogy between cosmo- 
gony and animal life, seeing the birth of a cosmos after the pattern of a human 
or animal birth, and to Aristotle it seemed most probable (for as he is careful to 
let us know, he like us was reduced to speculation on the point) that Thales’ 
choice of an adpyy was influenced by the role of moisture both in nurture (as 
tpo¢y) and in generation (as owépya). The reason for giving credit to Aristotle’s 
surmise is that such considerations must have been present both in the conscious 
and in the unconscious mental processes of these pioneers of rational thought. 
Consciously, they had to account for motion and change without as yet any 
inkling of a distinction between matter and an external moving cause. The 
dpx7 was its own mover, in other words it was alive. Unconsciously, or sub- 
consciously, Thales can hardly have been uninfluenced by the fact that both 
in Greek mythology and in that of Near Eastern countries with which any 
intellectually curious citizen of Miletus would be in contact, water already 
appeared as the origin of life.? It may be taken as certain that Anaximenes, in 
choosing air as the adpy7, was not only influenced by his brilliant idea that the 
world-process might be one of condensation and rarefaction, but also paying 
tribute to the age-old identification of breath and life.’ It is sad to find that the 
genuineness of the thought expressed‘ in his fr. 2 is still disputed on the old 
grounds that the analogy between microcosm and macrocosm was not made 
until the rise of medical speculation in the fifth century. There are linguistic 
difficulties in supposing it to be a word-for-word quotation, but this particular 
objection can surely be consigned to the limbo where it belongs. 


Peterhouse, Cambridge 


? It is not clear on what grounds Mr. 
G. B. Kerferd bases his statement in Mus. 
Helv. 1954, p. 121: ‘Even the word é€raipos 
which Theophrastus may have used of 
Anaximenes in relation to Anaximander 
(VS® 13 A 5 = Dox. 476) probably refers to 
affinities in doctrine’ (as opposed to a per- 
sonal relationship). In the absence of support 
it seems unlikely. , 

2 This could be enlarged upon indefinitely 
from ancient sources, and has already begun 
to attract the attention of classical scholar- 
ship. Here it will be sufficient to mention 
Oceanus and Tethys as parents of the gods 
in Homer (JI. 14. 20; also Oceanus as the 
genesis of all things in line 246), comparing 
this with the male and female principles of 
water, Apsu and Ti’amat, who are the 
origin of all things in the Babylonian Enuma 
Elish, and with the birth of the world, and 
in particular of living things, from the primal 
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water Nin in Egyptian cosmogony. (For 
easily accessible accounts of these Meso- 
potamian and Egyptian beliefs see the chap- 
ters by John A. Wilson and T. Jacobsen in 
Before Philosophy, Pelican, 1949.) Aristotle 
has been quite unjustly blamed for mention- 
ing the Homer passage in connexion with 
Thales (Metaph. A, 98330). There is of 
course no question of his putting the two on 
the same level, as Mr. McDiarmid suggests 
(op. cit. 92) : otherwise Thales would not be 
for him 6 rijs rovadrns dpynyds diAocodias. 

3 Cf. Guthrie, Greeks and their Gods, 1950 
(1954), 137 ff. 

+ Aét. 1. 3. 4 olov % ux}, (ow, dnp otca 
ovyKpatet Huds, Kal dAov tov Kéopov mvetpa 
kal anp mepexe. The suspicion that mvedua 
is a Stoic intrusion grows less when one ob- 
serves that Aristotle ascribes to the Pytha- 
goreans a view of the universe as breathing 
in from an dzeipov mvedpa (Phys. 21323). 
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THE FAMILY OF ORTHAGORAS 


Tue reconstructions of the Orthagoras genealogy are so numerous and so 
different that it is rarely used for chronological purposes. The aim of this paper 
is to show that there is clear evidence on this subject, and that it has chrono- 
logical value. 

A sample of reconstructions’ is as follows: 





1. Beloch, G.G. i.? 2 (1926), 285: 2. Jacoby, F.Gr.H. ii (1926) C. 338: 
— Andreas 
Myron Orthagoras 
| | 
Orthagoras Aristonymus Myron 
| 
Myron Isodamus Cleisthenes Aristonymus 
ir SA 
Myron Isodamus Cleisthenes 


These genealogies allow two and four generations respectively for the duration 
of the tyranny. 


3. Denicolai, Atti R. Accad. d. Torino, li (1916), 1225: 





Andreas 
foetal 
Orthagoras Myron 
Aristonymus 
| | Be 
Myron Isodamus Cleisthenes 
| 
Aeschines Agariste 


This stemma was followed by Wade-Gery, C.A.H. iii (1925), 570, with the 
addition of a daughter to Orthagoras, who married Aristonymus. 

Of these reconstructions some offend against the literary evidence more than 
others. There is no literary evidence for Orthagoras having a daughter or for 
her marrying Aristonymus; but, granted that he had and that she did, then 
Wade-Gery’s form of reconstruction 3 meets most of the evidence. But against 
reconstruction 2, which inserts Orthagoras between Andreas and Myron, there 
is the best evidence of all, Hdt. 6. 126, which gives the line Andreas~-Myron- 
Aristonymus—Cleisthenes. Reconstruction 1 compels Beloch to reject Pau- 
sanias’ date for Myron’s Olympic Victory in 648 and to propose a date ‘um 
600’ ; in this matter Pausanias, who clearly had access to the list of Olympic 
victors, is to be preferred. 

' The earliest reconstructions, which marized in D.S. 8. 24 and Plu. 553 a; it is 
equated Orthagoras and Andreas, were out- either the source on which D.S. and Plu- 
moded by the discovery of the papyrus frag- tarch drew, or it shared a common source 


ment (F.Gr.H. 105F 2). This fragment isa with them. 
fuller and longer version of incidents sum- 
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The part of the genealogy which has an important bearing on chronology 
is the branch from Andreas to Aeschines (see table on p. 47). For this part the 
evidence is not ambiguous. Herodotus 6. 126 gives us Andreas—Myron-Aris- 
tonymus-—Cleisthenes—Agariste ; Pausanias 2. 8. 1, going back only to the first 
tyrant in the line, gives us Myron—Aristonymus-Cleisthenes. The historicity 
of Aristonymus is attested by the ostraka giving the name of the Alcmeonid 
descendant of Cleisthenes, Callixenus son of Aristonymus.' Nor is the position 
of Orthagoras, founder of the tyranny, in any doubt; as the son of Andreas 
(F.Gr.H. 105 F 2; D.S. 8. 24; Plu. 553 b), Orthagoras was the brother of 
Myron. It has often been asserted (e.g. by Beloch, G.G. i. 2. 286; Glotz in 
Hist. Anc. ii. 1. 335; and Wade-Gery in C.A.H. iii. 555) that the line of Cleis- 
thenes at Sicyon ended with Agariste. This assertion is based on a false assump- 
tion that the competition for the hand of Agariste in marriage proves her to 
have been heiress to the tyranny, and it contradicts the literary evidence. The 
hand of Agariste was gained by the head of the Alcmeonid clan, Megacles; if 
Agariste was the heiress, Megacles should have succeeded to the tyranny on 
the death of Cleisthenes, which, so far as the evidence goes, was not caused by 
violence or revolution.” If Megacles the Athenian became tyrant of Sicyon, it 
is most odd that no ancient author mentioned it. The porap attending the 
choice of a husband for Agariste is rather an example of lavish display, and an 
illustration of the fact that the tyrants used marriage for political purposes. 
The literary evidence indicates that Cleisthenes had male issue. Schol. ad 
Aeschin. 2. 80: AOjunfev yap e€€Badov (Aaxedarudrior) rods ITevoworparidas, é« 
5é€ Nafov Avydapw tvpavvov, tods 5€ amo KXevobévous éx Lixvavos. This is a clear 
statement. The phrase of do AAew@évovs means ‘the male descendants of 
Cleisthenes’ ; the use of the plural is analogous to of [Tevovorparida: in the sense 
that one such descendant was tyrant and the others supported him.? The name 
of the tyrant whom the Lacedaemonians expelled is given in two passages as 
‘Aeschines’ (Plu. 859 d and F.Gr.H. 105 F 1, quoted below, p. 49). 

The line from Andreas to Aeschines is then completely based on ancient 
evidence. The line of Megacles is added to the table because it has some 
chronological interest. 

Turning to the chronology of the line from Andreas to Aeschines, we may 
begin with Cleisthenes, tyrant of Sicyon. He ruled for 31 years (F.Gr.H. go 
Nicolaus Damascenus F 61. 6 catacywv 5€ rhv apy év Kai A’ [ery] ereAedryoer) ; 
he participated in the Sacred War of 595-586. (Paus. 2. 9. 6), won the four- 
horse chariot race at the Pythian games of 582 (Paus. 10. 7. 6), won the same 
event at the Olympic games, and married his daughter Agariste to Megacles 
fourteen months later. For his victory at Oiympia two festival-years are avail- 
able, 576 and 572, so that the marriage of Agariste fell either late in 575 or late 
in 571. She had probably just come of age, that is she was about 18 years old. 
Cleisthenes, then, was married not later than 594 or 590, if a daughter in his 
family was marriageable in 575 or 571. He was active in the Sacred War 


' Hesperia, xix. (1950), 376 f. 

2 F.Gr.H. go F 61. Nicolaus Damascenus, 
having narrated the murder of Myron, says 
of Cleisthenes simply éreAevrnoe. 

3 Cf. Plu. 553b of mepi Mupwva xai 
Kieoévn, which means ‘Myron and his 
family’ and ‘Cleisthenes and his family’, in 


the sense that Myron and Cleisthenes res- 
pectively were ‘tyrant’ but other members of 
the family participated in the régime; see 
L.S.J. s.v. wept 2.c, and compare Plu. GQ 
32 Trav wept Odavra Kai Aapacjvopa tupavywy 
and Androtion (F.Gr.H. 324 F6) rév epi 


Tlevaiorparov. 
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595-586. It is, then, reasonable to put his birth in the 620’s and the period of his 
tyranny c. 600 to c. 570. The approximate periods of tyranny for his predeces- 
sors, Myron being tyrant for seven years and Isodamus tyrant for one year, will 
then be c. 608-601 and c. 601-600. Pursuing the line upwards, we know that a 
Myron won the four-horse chariot race at Olympia in 648 and as tyrant 
dedicated a treasury at Olympia in the name of ‘Myron and the demos of the 
Sicyonians’. Now, as the Myron who was tyrant c. 608-601 was in c. 601 a 
violent and licentious man, it is unlikely that he was of an age to have had an 
Olympic victory in 648. Therefore the victor was the Myron who was Cleis- 
thenes’ grandfather. He may not have been tyrant in 648, but it is probable 
that his brother Orthagoras was already tyrant by 648. For the chariot race 
was a costly business, and the money was available to members of a tyrant’s 
family. 

In the Alcmeonid line I have taken as a base-line the year 525 marking the 
floruit of the younger Cleisthenes. If we note the date of their achievements, it 
is clear that in this noble house the men married at the age of 30 or so. Megacles, 
Alcmeon, Megacles, and Cleisthenes were presumably heads of the Alcmeonid 
clan and, therefore, the eldest sons. On this basis I have entered the approximate 
date of birth against each of them.’ On the female side the case of Agariste’s 
daughter shows that a girl married at the age of 18 or so. We may put the 
floruit of Alcmeon and Cleisthenes at the same year, because they both operated 
in the Sacred War and their eldest children married one another. Orthagoras 
was general and therefore in his prime when he seized power, so that we may 
take his floruit 657 as an approximate date for the commencement of the tyranny. 
I have added an approximate date of birth for each member of the Sicyonian 
dynasty; the reasons for each date will be apparent in the next part of the 
paper. 

Aristotle, Pol. 131512: mAeiorov yap éyévero xpovov 7 mrepi Sixvdva tvpavvis, 
% t&v "OpPaydpov rraidwv Kai adrod ’OpBaydpov, ern S€ avrn Si€pewev exarov. 
The period of 100 years recurs in Diodorus Siculus 8. 24 (67s Licvwviors 
éxpnoev 7) IIvbia éxarov érn paotvyovouynPycec8a adrovs), in Plutarch 553 a, 
and in F.Gr.H. 105 F 2. The Pythian oracle claimed to have forewarned the 
people of Sicyon, that under certain circumstances 100 years of tyranny would 
ensue. As Parke? has shown, this is an example of a vaticinium post eventum, which 
was circulated after the fall of the tyrants when they had in fact ‘scourged’ 
Sicyon for 100 years. The approximate dates of the tyranny, then, were from 
c. 657 (Orthagoras) to c. 557 (Aeschines). The expulsion of Aeschines from 
Sicyon is, however, exactly dated by Ryland Papyrus 18 (F.Gr.H. 105 F 1).3 


' These dates are entered as a guide to 
probability, on the assumption of an average 
interval of thirty-three years between the 
birth of the father and that of his eldest son. 
Exceptions, of course, occurred. Thus Alc- 
meon was probably born later than 637, 
since he visited Croesus in Lydia shortly 
after the envoys of Croesus visited Delphi in 
556/5 (Hdt. 6. 125; F.Gr.H. 239 A 41). That 
the ‘Megacles, son of Alcmeon’ in Hdt. 1. 
59, 6, 6. 125, and 6. 127 was one and the 
same person in Herodotus’ mind and in fact, 
is here taken for granted. 

2 The Delphic Oracle (1939), 134. 


3 Catalogue of the Greek Papyri in the John 
Rylands Library (ed. A. S. Hunt, 1911), p. 29 
and Pl. 6. Of col. i only a few tatters remain. 
The left-hand margin of col. ii is intact; the 
right-hand margin is tattered. For biblio- 
graphy see Jacoby on F.Gr.H. 105 F 1. He 
himself suggests the fragment is from a 
treatise on the Seven Wise Men. In a foot- 
note it must suffice to express my own views 
of the fragment. 

The papyrus dates from the second cen- 
tury B.c. The brevity of style and content 
suggests an epitome of a detailed Greek 
History rather than an epitome of a special 
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Col. ii 
....TaT.t..7a dua 


Bas evs Tnv nretpov 
[mo ]AAnv rns mapade[ 


15 [ 


]7wpesas exricev 


~ Xwv Se o Aaxwv 


efopevoas kat orat[nyn]} 


p. 
cas Avatavdpidn[s 
tas ev tos EA[no]w 

20 t[vpa]yydas KareAv 


oa[v] 


ev Lixvwv[e] ev 


~ Atfox]wny Inmay Se 


TTevouor 


In Column ii two paragraphi mark the opening and close of a sentence 
(lines 16-21) of which the meaning is clear, and a gap marks the pause before 
the words ev Sicuwv pev. This part of the fragment translates: ‘Chilon the 
Laconian being ephor and Anaxandrides being in command put down (the) 
tyrannies among the Greeks: at Sicyon Aeschines.’ As Chilon was ephor of the 
year in 556/5, the deposition of Aeschines was in 556/5 and the institution of 
the tyranny by Orthagoras was on inclusive reckoning in 655/4. 

Ever since this fragment was published, it has been assumed that Hippias in 
line 22 was the son of Peisistratus, and therefore that, as the Peisistratid Hippias 
was expelled c. 510, the author of the fragment ‘was doubtless mistaken’ in 


treatise on Spartan history, in which 6 
Adxwv might be otiose, or of a treatise on the 
Seven Wise Men, whose fame in the works 
of other authors rested on their pithy sayings 
and not on military or colonial achievements. 
Any Greek History of a general character, 
composed probably in the fourth or third 
century, will serve as the original of the 
epitome; if in so conjectural a matter any 
name is worth mentioning, it is that of 
Ephorus. 

In regard to detail, the words XiAwv 6 
Adxwy show that this is the first mention of 
Chilon, and the single word Avafavdpidns 
implies that he has been mentioned earlier 
in the epitome; there is an exact parallel in 
Polybius 4. 81. 1 Xe‘Awv 6 Aaxedaipdnos and 
Avkodpyos where Chilon is a newcomer and 
the king Lycurgus has already been men- 
tioned. That Anaxandrides should have been 
mentioned earlier in the fragment fits an 
epitome of a Greek History but not an epi- 
tome of a treatise on the Seven Wise Men. 
The aorist participles é¢opevoas and orparn- 
yjoas are unusual. In classical Greek the 
present tense is normal when the temporal 
significance is prominent, but here it is a 
sign of the compendious writing of an epitom- 
ist that the time and agency are conflated in 
the aorist participles. We may translate ‘the 
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Ephorate of Chilon the Laconian and the 
generalship of Anaxandrides caused the de- 
position of the tyrannies in Greece’. Chilon 
was evidently the agent of the policy and 
Anaxandrides the agent of the military ac- 
tion. The words of the epitomist may not be 
correct by classical standards; for classical 
authors use éepopevew of the office, not the 
policy of an ephor, and they use jyetoPa: of 
a Spartan king commanding in the field (e.g. 
Th. 1. 114. 2; X. H.G. 4. 7. 2). But they are 
appropriate to the compendious style of a 
Hellenistic epitomist of a general history. 

When this article was in typescript, the 
editors kindly referred me to Mr. D. M. 
Leahy, and he has generously told me his 
views before they are published. He has 
studied the papyrus and reads xaréAvae[v] not 
xaréAvoa[v], and he accepts the restoration 
Avatavdpidn{s re]. If his reading is correct, 
we have an example of the schema Pindari- 
cum, in which a plural subject is thought of 
as a single concept (here ‘the Spartan state’) 
and this causes a singular verb. The restora- 
tion Avafavdpidns re leads to the difficulties 
to which I refer in my text; for if Chilon was 
both ephor and commander, it is difficult 
to see what part Anaxandrides played in 
putting down the tyrannies. 
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dating a number of expulsions to 556/5, or else ‘the sentence was continued in 
a way that would avoid such a discrepancy from the accepted chronology’, 
But to assume that a writer, who concerned himself with Chilon and Anaxan- 
drides and the deposition of tyrants, could misdate Hippias of Athens by 
forty-five years is rash indeed; nor can ingenuity in continuing the sentence 
change the meaning of the previous one. The fragment was compared with a 
passage in Plutarch (859 c, De Herodoti Malignitate 21), who gives a list of 
tyrannies deposed by Sparta ranging from c. 584 to c. 479. The comparison, 
however, is inexact; the fragment refers precisely to one year 556/5, Plutarch 
casually covers a century or so. 

It is a false principle to argue from the missing part of a text against the text 
itself. The intact sentence from XiAwv to Immay Se determines the meaning, 
and any restored words are conjectural. Let us consider the restorations which 
were made in the publication of the fragment. In line 18 a tear has deprived 
us of the letters after Avaéavdpidn. The 7 stands below the a of the previous line, 
so that in addition to the sigma of Anaxandrides there is room for three letters. 
The editor conjectured ze, translating ‘Chilon the Lacedaemonian having 
become ephor and general, and also Anaxandrides, put down, etc.’ But, when 
a king was present, the Lacedaemonian army on a campaign abroad was com- 
manded not by an ephor but by the king. We must then discard re, since 
otpat[nynloas goes with Anaxandrides. I suggest the reading Avagavdp.dy][s] 
tas ev tos EdA[ no] t[vpa]yydas. Even so line 18 of the papyrus is longer than 
line 16. The editor conjectured in lines 22-23 Immav Se [ A@nvnow] ITevovor[parov 
SiadeEapevov] or ITevovor[parov vwov or diadoxov]. The text does not give the 
tather of Aeschines. Why should it give the father of Hippias, a personality no 
less well known? If the author had wished to do so, would he not have said 
Inmav Se [Tevovsrparov A@nvnow? 

I propose therefore to continue the abrupt form of ev Licvwu pev Avoxwny 
and to imitate the chiastic order in the previous sentence (XiAwyv . . . epopevoas 
Kat otparnynoas Avatavdpidns) by reading ev Lixvwv[e] ev Arlox]wny Iamay 
de. . . (a place-name), [Teovor[parov 5¢ A@nvnow]. The text then translates 
‘Chilon the Laconian being ephor (i.e. in 556/5) and Anaxandrides being in com- 
mand deposed the tyrannies in Greece : at Sicyon Aeschines, Hippias at. .., and 
Peisistratus at Athens’. So far as Hippias is concerned, almost any place-name 
of the required length will do; for Hippias was not a rare name, and tyranny 
was no rarity in the mid-sixth century. As the passage summarizes the effect of 
a campaigning period in 556/5 (that is the force of the aorist orparnyncas),' 
the tyrant Hippias was probably located in the area around Sicyon-Athens. 
Megara is an obvious possibility ; for the fall of Theagenes was followed by a 
long period of stasis before an oligarchy became firmly established.” Tentatively 
then I suggest Immav 5¢ Meyapou, so that the order is geographical and perhaps 


! The preceding fragments should refer to 
the end of the year 557/6. Operations there 
concern a crossing to the mainland, a prob- 
able mention of Sparta in Col. 1 and the 
foundation of settlements on ‘‘much of the 
coastal . . .”. Hunt restored in 1. 15 [as }}rw- 
p¢vas, noting that 7 is doubtful and makes the 
first four letters of the line somewhat cramped. 
A geographical name would be better than 
a second adjective. I suggest reading 7a]pw- 


p¢vas, there being room for the two letters -as 
in the preceding line ; Sparta was then found- 
ing settlements near the frontier of Messenia 
and not, as Hunt and Jacoby suggest, near 
Ambracia. 

2 Theognis mentions a tyrant among 
other dangers (e.g. 40; 1204). Phlius suf- 
fered under a tyranny about this time (cf. 
Miller, F.H.G. 4. 503 = Sosicrates 17 b), 
one tyrant being named Leon. 
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also chronological. It does not follow that the Lacedaemonians invaded Attica 
to depose Peisistratus ; their presence on the borders of Attica, for instance in 
the Megarid, would suffice to encourage his opponents to rise or Peisistratus to 
withdraw. 

Peisistratus married into the families which we have been considering. For a 
short time he was the husband of the daughter of Megacles and Agariste, and 
he then ‘withdrew’! from Attica (Hdt. 1. 61 daaAAdocero ex tis xépns and 
Arist. Ath. Pol. 15. 1 bae€HAGev). Could this marriage have been in 556/5? As 
we have seen, Megacles married Agariste either late in 575 or late in 571 so 
that a daughter, born of the marriage, could have been aged 18 in 556 or in 
552. Continuing with the history of Peisistratus, Herodotus and Aristotle state 
that Peisistratus returned to Athens in the eleventh year after his withdrawal 
(Hdt. 1. 62 and Arist. Ath. Pol. 15. 2). He then became tyrant and died in 
528/7, ‘the years during which he remained continuously in office being nine- 
teen years’ (Arist. Ath. Pol. 17. 1 d 5é ev tH apyf Siepewer, évds S€ovra eixoor). 
He therefore became tyrant in 546/5 and had been deposed in 556/5 on in- 
clusive reckoning.” Peisistratus’ marriage, then, was in 556/5; therefore 
Megacles’ marriage was in 575 and Cleisthenes’ victory was in 576. 

The Lacedaemonian intervention at Sicyon in 556/5 explains another point. 
Hdt. 5. 68. 2 states that the nicknames imposed on the Dorian tribes at Sicyon 
lasted for sixty years after the death of Cleisthenes. The nicknames were im- 
posed at Sicyon as an insult to Argos, where the three tribes Hylleis, Dymanes, 
and Pamphyloi were in political and military use. At Sparta they were not in 
this use, and Sparta was hostile to Argos; therefore Sparta let them stand. 
Argos, we may suppose, caused the abolition of the nicknames in the last 
decade of the century when the Spartan invasion of Attica ended in a fiasco 
and Argive influence probably grew at Sicyon (Hdt. 5. 75; 6. 92). 

Turning to the succession of the tyrants at Sicyon, we have the following 
names: Orthagoras 655-?, Myron I, Myron II c. 608-601, Isodamus c. 601- 
600, Cleisthenes c. 600-570, and Aeschines ?—556/5. That Orthagoras was 
succeeded by Myron I is probable only on general grounds. The reason for 
Myron becoming tyrant was presumably that Orthagoras left no sons of age 
when he died. By 608, when Myron II succeeded, Myron I would have been 
about eighty years of age, and it would be rash to assert with confidence that 
Aristonymus was not tyrant between the rule of Myron I and that of Myron II. 

The affiliations of Myron II and Isodamus to the family tree form a hard 
problem, whose solution does not affect the conclusions reached so far. The 
possible positions are three: (1) sons of Orthagoras, (2) brothers of Cleisthenes 
and so sons of Aristonymus, (3) the same with the refinement that the mother 
of Myron, Isodamus, and Cleisthenes was a daughter of Orthagoras married 
to her first cousin Aristonymus. The evidence in favour of the first position? is 








' If Spartan influence lay behind Peisis- 
tratus’ withdrawal, Herodotus perhaps failed 
to mention it because his source of informa- 
tion was pro-Athenian and pro-Alcmeonid 
in sympathy. 

? The conclusion that Peisistratus’ second 
exile began in 556/5 coincides with the con- 
clusion of Adcock, C.Q. xviii. 174, who ap- 
proached this problem from a different angle. 
Jacoby, Atthis, 194, inclines to 557/6 rather 
than 556/5. 


3 Arist. Pol. 1316930 (weraBadAe Kai «is 
Tupavvida Tupavvis, Worep H Sikudvos ex Tis 
Mépwwos «is tiv Kievo8évovs) has been used 
to support the contention that Myron was 
not a brother of Cleisthenes ; but not, I think, 
rightly. Aristotle means that the murder of 
Myron might have led to liberation, but in 
fact (after one year under Isodamus) Sicyon 
fell under the tyranny of Cleisthenes. To this 
meaning the relationship of Myron to Cleis- 
thenes is irrelevant. Another awkward 
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Aristotle’s phrase 7) t&v ’OpPaydpov rraidwyr Kai adrot ’Opbaydpov ruparvis, and 
the description of Myron II in Nicolaus Damascenus (F.Gr.H. go F 61) as 
Mipwv 6 Sixvwviwv Bacireds ao ’Opbaydpov kardywv 76 yévos. On the face of 
it there should be some literal ‘sons of Orthagoras’ among his ‘descendants’ 
and Myron II should be one. Otherwise all the tyrants, save Orthagoras, are 
descendants on the male side of Myron I, so that 7 trav Mipwvros rraidwy xai 
’Op8ayépov abroé rupavvis would be a more correct appellation. The first posi- 
tion is chronologically sound because the brother Isodamus had sons, who, if 
Isodamus should purify himself, would be able to hold office c. 600 (F.Gr.H. 
go F 61. 4: e€€ora . . . Tots éxelvov matoiv dpyew). Isodamus then was born 
approximately c. 650 and the elder brother Myron II c. 653. Perhaps Ortha- 
goras may have taken his legal spouse after becoming tyrant, as Cypselus of 
Corinth may have done.’ The objection to this solution is the statement in 
F.Gr.H. 99 F 61. 2, that Myron, Isodamus, and Cleisthenes were brothers. 

The evidence in favour of the second and third positions is the very passage 
which is adverse to the first solution. One argument against the second position 
is the deduction from the phrases of Aristotle and Nicolaus Damascenus that 
some tyrants were direct descendants of Orthagoras. This argument is circum- 
vented by the third position, that Myron, Isodamus, and Cleisthenes were 
descendants on their mother’s side of Orthagoras and on their father’s side of 
Myron I. But the speculation that this marriage existed is a chancy one. The 
main argument against the second and the third positions is chronological. 
If Isodamus was the grandson of Myron I, he can hardly have had adult 
sons in 600 unless Myron, Aristonymus, and Isodamus all married and had 
sons in their early twenties, which is improbable. The answer to the problem 
is a difficult one, but tentatively I suggest the solution which figures on the 
table, that Myron II and Isodamus were sons of Orthagoras and that Cleis- 
thenes, being their first cousin in a later generation, was not involved in the 
immediate pollution of the fratricide.? 

The chronological conclusions, which result from this paper, may be tabu- 
lated as follows: 

655/4 Orthagoras became tyrant at Sicyon. 


passage to use is Plutarch 553 b where it is 2 In this last section the value of the his- 


stated that, in fulfilment of the oracle, the 
Sicyonians were disciplined: ’Op@aydpas 
yevouevos TUpavvos Kal per” exeivov of epi 
Mipwva kai Kievobévn tiv axoAaciav Eravoay. 
The meaning of of epi Mipwva xai Kie- 
o6évn is ‘So-and-so and his family’ (see p. 46, 
n. 3 above), which suggests that Myron II 
(to whom the passage probably refers, as he 
was a violent man) and Cleisthenes were not 
of the same immediate family, i.e. not 
brothers. 

' Cypselus seized power at Corinth in 
657. During his rule three illegitimate sons 
founded colonies; in 627 his legitimate son 
Periander succeeded as tyrant and died 
ynpatos wy in 586/5. If Periander was seventy 
when he died, he may have been the first 
and only son of a marriage contracted by 
Cypselus as tyrant; Cypselus’ illegitimate 
sons may have been sons by a previous wife 
whom he disowned on becoming tyrant. 


torical tradition is of importance. The colour- 
ful character of the narratives in Nicolaus 
Damascenus and the Papyrus fragment has 
been used to suggest that the narrative is an 
anachronistic compilation (e.g. Busolt, G.G. 
i. 635 f. and 662 f.). This does not follow. 
Herodotus’ narrative about the tyrants— 
Cypselus, Periander, Peisistratus, etc.—is 
certainly colourful and rightly so, for on any 
estimate the tyrants were colourful persons. 
One point in the narratives about Orthagoras 
hinges on an oracle circulated soon after 
556/5, and Hdt. 5. 92 reports a similar oracle 
about Cypselus, circulated soon after 583. 
There is thus a reasonable probability that 
the account of the tyrants at Sicyon derives 
from sixth-century oral tradition, assimilable 
by a historian like Herodotus in the fifth 
century. The details of Isodamus’ pollution 
and its effects are most appropriate to this 
early period. 
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Myron I victor at Olympia. 

Myron II tyrant at Sicyon. 

Isodamus tyrant at Sicyon. 

Cleisthenes tyrant at Sicyon. 

Cleisthenes victor at Pytho. 

Cleisthenes victor at Olympia. 

Megacles married Agariste, daughter of Cleisthenes. 
Peisistratus married the daughter of Megacles. 
Aeschines, the tyrant, was expelled from Sicyon. 
Hippias, the tyrant, was expelled from (?Megara). 
Peisistratus, the tyrant, was expelled from Athens. 
Peisistratus returned to power at Athens. 
Peisistratus died. 


This and a forthcoming article were written under the hospitable roof of the 
Institute for Advanced Study in Princeton, and I wish to express my deep 
gratitude to the many friends there who discussed the contents with me, 
Professors Edson, Meritt, Raubitschek, Thompson, Wace, and Mr. Stamires, 
and also to Professors Adcock and Andrewes and the late Mr. Dunbabin who 
later read the manuscript. They are part of an attempt to find a comparatively 
firm foundation for the chronology of the seventh and sixth centuries B.c. The 
attempt is carried further in an article in Historia which will be published in 


1956. 


Clifton College, Bristol N. G. L. HammMonp 











SOPHOCLES, 0.T. 220-1: CORRIGENDA 
I 


od yap av paxpav | ixyvevov fadrds, p7 odk éxwvt 7 adpBodov. In C.Q. Ns. iv 
(1954), 10-12, I gave an elaborate diagnosis of the morbid symptoms in sense 
and syntax of the traditional text. I then proposed tyvevov otrws pi Tvxwv, 
rendering ‘as I now am doing, without success’. Professor W. M. Edwards 
wrote to me that he accepted ‘this very helpful analysis of the trouble’, but not 
my emendation, on the ground that O.’s admission of failure would be ‘a 
factual statement requiring od’. I agree, and must therefore now reveal that 
this emendation was not what was originally submitted by me and accepted by 
the then editors, but an afterthought substituted at my request by editorial 
grace. My original reconstruction is now given below. Professor Edwards fol- 
lowed his criticism with his own deduction from my diagnosis, viz. that the 
original must have been ixvevov, adrés (‘unaided’) 5’ nipéuny te o. (the force 
of av being of course continued). In reply I sent him the manuscript of my 
original draft, which I now give in the following paragraph. Th. substitute was 
the nine lines of my printed note, pp. 12-13: ‘But paxpdr is. . . like prov’; 
and similarly, four lines lower, the words ‘As I see it . . . participle’ must now 
be deleted. 

Three times does Jebb insist, and rightly, that 7) od« €ywv can mean only 
ei 7) elyov; and he was just as right in his initial inference that this ‘would 
imply ‘‘but I have a clue” ’. Now O. cannot here imply that; not for Jebb’s 
reason (‘whereas, in fact, he has none’), for indeed if ever any man had a 
avpBodov it is O. ; the point is that he does not know that he has it. What the mere 
occurrence, here, of av¥pBodov' does show is the original presence of yet another 
of those terrifying equivoques which this ruthless tragedian keeps putting into 
the unconscious mouth of his hero-victim. There is then, as can readily be 
discovered by experiment,” only one form which the equivoque could have 
taken in this context. The variant advo of L and other manuscripts might 
represent adrod (‘just here’ L.S.J.), but S. demonstrably knew a far better 
word : od yap av paxpav | iyvevor, ayxod 8’ nipdunv re ovpBorov ‘else I should 
not now be searching far and wide, but should have found some token that /ay 
close’. It is from fidelity to dyyod that I have inserted ‘lay’; cf. El. 1105, Ant. 
174, etc. (e.g. dyxvoreia) ; of a wife, Aesch. Agam. 256; and for an adverb 
Aesch. Fr. 162 where of Znvos éyyds is equated with of bedv dyyxioropo.. The 
equivocation itself can be paralleled; cf. the oracle about of dyyvora in S.’s 
friend Hdt. 5. 79-80. And for dyyod, equivoque and all, cf. 6uod in 337. Only 
once elsewhere in extant Greek are paxpdv and ayyxod thus contrasted, and that 
is in S.; 7r. 962 (lyr., but for trim. see fr. 380 P.). For edpioxw in this con- 
nexion cf. 42, 68, 440, 1050; and in similar association with iyvos, 108. For 
nupounv (‘have got myself’—the middle has more point), Ai. 1023, Aesch. 
P.V. 267. For two items co-ordinate after od yap av cf. O.C. 98-101, 146-8, 
Eur. J.T. 665-8; Pl. Symp. 222 c. Now, and only now, is vov 8€ at last right; 
‘but as it is’, i.e. since I have not found a near clue, I must continue my ‘wide’ 
search, and I therefore call upon you all to help. What went wrong with this 

' Cf. Phil. 403-4 and Jebb’s note. 2 Witness now (substantially) Edwards’s deduction. 
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text? Who can say? Did (ayx)ovdnu[o]oun[.] produce od 5) od un? Anyway, 
I take €ywyv for an interpolation. 

At the eleventh hour I was seized with panic, and forsook, alas, this ductus 
sententiae et uerborum for the ductus miserabilis litterarum. Hine hae lacrimae. Pro- 
fessor Edwards now writes to me that, as compared with his initial retention 
of adrds, he thinks that ‘ dyyod is definitely the better sense’. 

II 

Since I wrote the above, Professor P. T. Stevens has rightly demurred to my 
criticism of Jebb (and Platt) on p. 11, paragraph 2. I wrote: “The truth is that 
O. had already made every possible effort to solve the problem’ ; S. protests 
that the problem “ere is not to find the cause of the plague [what misled me was 
the reference to the plague just above, 218] but to trace the murderer of Laius. 
Manifestly this distinction is material, and S.’s criticism now enables me to 
interpret my restoration correctly. The reference to present time in paxpav 
iyvevov is not to line 67, but takes its determination from 4 (sc. ra én) efepa: 
‘for if it were so, I should not <in what I am now about to say) be instituting 
an extensive search’ (as he proposes to do) ‘but would be finding a token that 
lay close’ (as in fact he soon will). waxpay tyvevov anticipates the thoroughness 
of 224-68, particularly such passages as 255-8, and above all 265-6 cami 
navr adigopar Cynrav tov abroyeipa KA. 

These two blunders in my exposition will not I hope obscure the fact that my 
text of 221 is thus completely and easily intelligible and fits its entire context. 


Cambridge A. Y. CAMPBELL 





NOTES ON EURIPIDES’ BACCHAE 


SINCE 1944, attempts at progress in the interpretation of the text of the 
Bacchae must inevitably express themselves mainly in terms of respectful 
disagreement with Professor Dodds’s edition published in that year. 

20-24. Dodds’s text was justly called in question by Kitto (C.R. Ix (1946), 
65), but there is only one available remedy for this complex ; those who work 
it out for themselves will find that they had been anticipated by Wecklein in 
his text (1898) and school edition (ed. 2, 1903; see further the Anhang). 


124-8 Bupadrovov KixAwpa 70d | por KopvBartes ndpov’ | Baxxeia 8’ ava ow- 
tov | Képacay ddvBoa Ppvyiwv | adAdv mvedpare. 


This is Murray’s text, with the third of these lines as metrically rectified by 
Dobree. Dodds translates ‘in the tense worship they mingled it (the kettledrum) 
with the sweetly calling breath of Phrygian flutes’, and explains that avd... 
Képacayv is tmesis. But inside his more confidential square brackets he objects 
that ‘ dvaxepdvvyu is not used elsewhere of musical composition (whereas 
Kepavvupe is), nor does it occur in tragedy at all’. He also shows an inclination 
to substitute ‘dance’ for ‘worship’. I agree with both of these misgivings, but I 
have several objections to the sixteenth-century variant which Dodds un- 
convincingly defends. 

The remedy is simple: for ava restore dua, comparing 151 dua 8’ eddopact 
todd’ émBpéwer, ‘And in association with energetic dancing’ they combined 
timbre]! with flute, and presented it so to Rhea—to be (129) xrvmov eddopaat 
Baxxayv. atvrovos (see L.S.J.) is regularly applied to physical movements ; I find 
no classical* instance of its application to worship, and ‘in the tense worship’ 
must make a vague and unhelpful beginning to this account of an ensuing 
phase in the history of the instrument. And finally, compare, in the third phase, 
és 5€ yopevpata ovriiay 132-3; similarly ovvoxa 163. 


504-6 Al. avd0d pe pr Seiv cwhpovdv od ouifpoovw. 
ITE. éyd 5€ Seiv ye, kupwwirepos Bev. 
Al. ov« olo8 tor list 008’ 6 Spas 088’ doris ef. 


505 ends with an assertion, ex hypothesi a grotesquely false one. That being 
so, I do not see how the item ‘what you are saying’ could have been omitted 
from the retort ; on the contrary, I infer that it was the leading item of the trio. 
Read then ovd« ofo6’ <€0’> dru dys. Ev is in point here, since up to 505 P., 
however contumacious, has known what his words meant, but with 505 it is 
no longer so. Cf. 358 and to some extent 269; both, as this, to P. ; otherwise, 
I.A. 652. I should take é7: with all three clauses ; for the command 505 is carried 
out, D. submitting, as 509-16 shows, hence 6 Spés; and ovdx ofo6a with doris ef 
comes to the same thing as with ori dys, a mortal is arresting a god. (If my 
memory does not deceive me, Professor Dodds himself mentioned this emenda- 
tion to me as his own in May 1940, and told me that it was to go into his edition, 


1 Cf. Sandys, 100. It was struck by hand. 502, ed. Boissonade; but that is a.p. fourth 
2 The adverb in superlative is used witi: to fifth century. 
70 Oeiov Oeporedwv by Eunapius, Vit. Soph. 
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where, however, there is no sign of it, but on the contrary a mention of my old 
érov ys which I then told him I had already abandoned.) 


644-8 €a. €a° 
68° éoriv avnp: ti Tdde; TAs TpovarTrios 
alin mpods oikots Tots epois, €€w BeBuis ; 
Al. orijoov 768’, dpyh 5’ brdbes jHovxov 7d5a. 
ITE. 1d0ev od Seopa diadvywv e£w mepas ; 

In 647 the repetition of 7é5a has naturally—in the circumstances—seemed 
maladroit, and attempts have been made to remove it by emendation. Dodds 
has defended it on three grounds, not one of which can I accept as valid. (a) In 
all three of his parallels the repetition appears to me to have point; and the 
point is brought out by placing the same word first and last in the line. (4) I 
agree that any such repetition becomes justifiable when it enforces an antithesis 
(as in the examples just referred to) ; but when Dodds truly observes that ‘the 
first dda is literal, the second metaphorical’ I cannot with him call that an 
antithesis, I call it a horror; I should at least require a parallel. Under (c), 
indeed, Dodds does adduce three instances of 7jovy. 70d. (acc. gen. dat.), all 
from tragedy ; but in the circumstances this must remain short of ‘confirmation’. 
After all, Blomfield’s jovyov Baow (for example), can not only itself be paral- 
leled (Aesch. Cho. 452), but so can Bdow dzorBéva (Pl. Tim. g2 a, Arist. Part. 
An. 686734) which is more than can be said for jovyov 75a; while such well 
attested phrases (L.S.J. s.v. daori#npe I. 1) as ‘bring the hind legs under the 
forelegs’ hardly increase the felicity of dd0es 05a just at this point. 

My own mystifications here are more fundamental. After pursuing a wraith 
of this ‘foreigner’ all over the courtyard (offstage), P. loses sight of it, assumes 
that the fellow has escaped, and comes forward with his complaint on to the 
stage; here he suddenly descries his quarry, and is flabbergasted. I find the 
god’s command orfoov 7éda unacceptable, for two reasons. (i) Elementary 
stagecraft requires that in uttering 644-6 the amazed P. must be standing stock 
still. (ii) This sudden assumption of authority on the part of the masquerading 
‘foreigner’ is entirely out of character; at the very most he will protest (504), 
but with studied and consistent irony he has hitherto treated, and up to 659 
will continue to treat, P. as the person in authority (cf. e.g. 492, 515). Nor, if 
he gave any such command, was P. likely (as here) to have obeyed it. 

Further, I cannot understand dpyf (‘anger’ Dodds) ; at 634 P.’s state was 
‘exhaustion’, at 642-3 it is plaintiveness, at 644-6 amazement. In sum, 647 is 
not only no reply, it is no sort of rejoinder whatever, to 645-6. I may, in fact, 
well suspect that 647 was not said by Dionysus at all but is to be continued 
to P.; however, we cannot tell until we have recovered it as a Greek line. 

I have never doubted that the seat of corruption is in duofes ; and after due 
experiment I find that ov re @és, and only this, involves a general reconstruc- 
tion which exactly fits the dramatic situation. There has been a long and 
violent pursuit ; we are now to have a stichomythia, and the playwright must 
introduce it plausibly. Pursuer and pursued must henceforth remain stationary, 
and this they can only do, in the circumstances, by mutual agreement. The 
line then was orjow 708” puny, av te Bes Hovyov 70da. more, ‘at last’, will go 
for both clauses. és will here be used in the very common construction seen at 
10-11 ; and the closest extant parallel to my phrase is also in E., see Or. 140-1 
Aenrov iyvos . . . TiBere. Lest somebody should say that orjacov 708’ is 
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‘confirmed’ by Hel. 555, or orjow 7d5” ‘supported’ by ibid. 556 and El. gg99 
(different sense), I will confirm my orjow 706” opp by El. 112 ovvrew’— 
pa—zroSes dpudv (addressed by Electra to herself, see Denniston’s n.) ; for my 
line manifestly does not require here an added zrodds, and wpa corresponds in 
place and sense to wore. wore = aliquando is regular with imperatives, and 
therefore nicely implicit here with 6és; but it is also in use with futures, and 
since orjow patently relates to present willingness, wore = aliquando can here 
have a present reference as it does with an aorist at El. 771 and with a future 
at Ar. Frogs 268. 

The line now begins, at least, not with a command but an undertaking, and 
thus the problem of attribution may seem to be reopened. So far as its words go, 
the new line could conceivably’ be said by either speaker; but not, I still 
think, by the god in this context. There is no reason why he should say it; if he 
speaks at this point he should give his confident answer to the question, as he 
does when the question is repeated. There is, on the other hand, every reason 
why Pentheus, with whom amazement and curiosity have already taken the 
place of bewilderment and rage, should seek to terminate the chase by a com- 
promise. And he does still, as we shall soon see, imagine himself to be in control 
of the situation. It is this continuity of 645-8, and not just an unnecessary 
interruption by the unconcerned deity, that will explain why 648 repeats the 
question of 645-6; the first is P.’s instinctive thought, virtually an exclamation; 
P. then realizes that if the question is to be answered at all he must call off the 
pursuit. The audience have already been assured that the god is jjovyos (622, 
636), but for P. the picture has been very different (627-31). Moreover (in his 
own good time, naturally) Dionysus does give P. the required assurance, 659 
hpeis 5€ cor pevodpev, od devgovpeba. This new attitude of ‘the foreigner’ is to 
condition the whole sequel, and eventually to put P. off his guard ; and I sub- 
mit that the sudden change should be indicated at once, here, and not only 
at 659. 


For the vexed passage which immediately follows it will be simplest if I first 
exhibit my own text. All I have done is to give my own exemplary supplement 
at the recognized? lacuna 6514, and to substitute 7060’ 6 for rodro in 652. 

648-54 ITE. mobev od Seopa divadvyav e£w mepais ; 

AI. od« elov—i odx jKovoas—Ort Avoes pé TIS ; 
IIE. ris; rods Adyous yap éadépers Kawods dei. 
AI. 6s rhv wodvBorpuv ayrredov pder Bporois. 

651% <IIE. zeide re rdAavas avr’ av éxmpaat Soxeiv.> 

wveidiaas 57 Tob8’ 6 Avovdaw Kaddv. 

ITE. KAjew Kededw mravra mipyov év KiKrw. 
Al. ri 8’; ody brepBaivovar Kai teixn Oeot ; 


Briefly, I find here a dialogue similar to 497-505. P. simply does not believe, 
here or anywhere else before the dying capitulation at 1120-13, in the existence 
of a god called Dionysus ; see 45-48, 242-5, of course 466-91, 517. “The god of 
wine’ says Dionysus at 651 ; and P. (by my reckoning*) takes him up, first with 


1 But dépu7 is in itself much more appro- + To the substance of my sense (= ‘Quite 
priate to the pursuer; see L.S.J. so, that succour is purely illusory!’) I see no 
2 For the notion that it is at 652% see alternative; xaAdv in 652 must be made 
below. specious, a requirement which Murray’s 


3 219-20 is no evidence to contrary; it supplement fails to meet. ‘Some random 
assumes no more than does 467. taunt’ Sandys; no, not random. 
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an ironical acceptance of Dionysus’ personifying 6s, and then by a literal 
description of the inane self-confidence produced by alcohol—with which cf. 
945-6 and 949-50. Thereupon Dionysus calls P.’s bluff, accepts the amplifica- 
tion. Lines 649-52 (with my 6512) naturally suggest to the rationalistic P. that 
this fellow is really intending to escape again'; hence P.’s prompt command 
653, the purpose of which is simply to prevent this supposed hierophant from 
getting out of Thebes (cf. 659 cor pevodpev). As for 654, that in my view is a 
characteristic equivoque ; Dionysus is really saying ‘but I being a god can still 
get out’ while intending P. to understand ‘but the god can still get in to help 
me’. (Of course 649 with 651 has implied that the god is—or was ?—already 
inside Thebes—but Dionysus knows quite well that P. had not believed that.) 
‘You are giib in retort’ replies (in effect) P. to 654, ‘but you are not wise’. My 
6514 is, I have said, ironical; cf. now 499. 653 as sequel to 652 has been criti- 
cized as abrupt’; it is abrupt, in much the same way as was 503. All this is by 
way of answer to Dodds’s note. 

Dodds indicated a preference (‘on the whole’) for Hermann’s view that 652 
should be assigned to P.; but his question ‘How does P. know that the god is 
in Thebes ?’, and his (otherwise ingenious) two-line supplement for P., show 
that he has, strange to say, forgotten that in the opinion of P. Dionysus does 
not exist (517), having been blasted by lightning along with his mother (242- 
5).> Cf. my preceding paragraph, init. At the same time, giving for official 
purposes the other view (652 4/.) Dodds rendered (and in my view this is the 
sense required) ‘the thing you make a reproach to Dionysus is in fact his 
glory’— but more exactly ‘to him a glory’. He added ‘ xaAdv is predicative’ ; 
‘then why’, asked Kitto (C.R. lx. 65) ‘does it not stand first, as the predicate 
normally does—as it does in Medea 514?’ (yes, and in J.A. 305). ‘And what’, 
he adds, ‘is 8%) doing ?’ The difference made by my 7006” 6 is twofold, and meets 
both of Kitto’s points.* Actually the predicate need not stand first (e.g. rodro 
pev ovdev Oavpaorov A€yers, Pl. Prot. 318 b) ; but it should be made clear that it 
is a predicate, and also, here, that xaAdv has not a general reference, i.e. that 
Avoviow goes specifically with xaAdv (like the datives in the parallel passages 
Med. 514, ILA. 305) and with wvreidioas only by supplement. As regards 87, 
that particle although it ‘normally emphasizes the preceding word’ can ‘spread 
its influence over a whole clause’ (Denniston, Particles, 204) ; but to make it do 
so here seems to me to require my 7006’ 6 which throws the whole emphasis of 
the line upon xaAdv. 

For zoéro as antecedent and at the same time deictic, cf. e.g. Thuc. i. 85 
init., Pl. Rep. 449 d fin.; Eur. Hel. 1414 (cf. rodde in 1415) ; and with this same 
verb, Soph. O.T 372. raér’ dvedifwv & coi xrA. That by means of my relative I 
have now justified the position of «aAdv, can be demonstrated from the general 
parallel which, I have little doubt, E. was here consciously or unconsciously 
echoing, Soph. O.T. 441 rovatr’ dveidil’ ofs Eu’ edpyoes péyar. 

The notion that 652 belongs to P., although originating with Hermann and 
favoured by both Dodds and Kitto, has not a leg to stand on. To 651 P. must 
retort, but as a retort 652 is helpless, on any showing. For one thing, does P. 


’ Or as Mr. D. W. Lucas suggests, the enough to have been given a name. 


presence of an accomplice is (649) who has * I do not believe in Kitto’s sense (and 
got in and must not get out. consequent attribution of 652 to P.), because 
? In effect by Dodds. that would in my opinion require xaAds. 


3 Not at birth, evidently, but when old 
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never eat grapes? Euripidean stichomythia is not thus unexplicit. 651 requires 
amplification before 652. 

It is evident from his commentary passim that nobody could illustrate my 
6514 so well as Professor Dodds. 

And now let my 644-59 be considered as a whole. I submit that it is lucid 
and consistent. 


836-9. For any future reader’s convenience, may I here refer to my note in 
Proc. Camb. Philol. Soc. under date 6 May 1954 (as I write, not yet due for 
publication) ? 

859-61 yrwcerat 5é tov Avos 
Avdvucov ws mépuxev evreArs Beds, 
deworatos, avOpurrouat 8” HrwitarTos. 

860 «s Dobree for 6s: évreAjs Hirzel for év 7réAe. 


I incorporate these emendations, partly because I favour them as much as 
Dodds does, and partly to give him every chance when it comes to 861 where 
I strongly disagree with him. I am surprised to find him assuming" that those 
four words can stand for av@pezrovor Sewdraros pev Hrudtratos dé (or dua dé Kal 
nmuitatos). He cites two normal examples of the common ‘ dz Kowod’ con- 
struction—but without naming it—and refers us to Wilamowitz on Her. 237, 
where there are two pages of such. In all these? there is nothing similar to the 
above. A word has to be supplied to the first of two clauses or phrases from its 
mention in the second (dAwow *IXiov 7’ avdoracw, ludo fatigatumque somno, to 
give a pair of three-word-plus-copula examples), and such word may be itself 
a copula, ovre, wndé; but nowhere are such clauses or phrases in this perv—dé 
logical relation to one another; pév is not so supplied from 5é. Surely the reason 
is obvious; an ancient Greek, Smith minor, anybody, will instinctively under- 
stand 861 to mean ‘very terrible, but to human beings very gentle’. 

Nor, if 861 could mean what Dodds says, would that sense be suitable. No 
Greek deity proclaims himself as terrible to mankind (nor is even—surely ?— 
described so). The proper cliché is to be found at its fullest in Hipp. 3-6 (cf. 
Old Testament, Exodus xx. 5-6) ; attenuated, El. 1350-3. This twofold aspect 
of Bacchus appears from Horace’s ode, 11. xix ; and Sandys’s reference to Plut. 
Ant. 24, § 3 [i.e. 2-3] is relevant, but its point is to be explained by a much 
fuller parallel, Plut. Demetr. 2. 2 fin. (889 f.) : rov Avdvucov cis TroAdww [ PrroAcpiv] 
re xpjoba: Sevvdtarov, eipyvnv 7” adbis KrA. Many critics have seen the sort of 
thing that was wanted, and between several happily ingenious reconstructions 
it is very difficult to choose. My own feeling is that two lines have ‘telescoped’, 
and that P.’s dvoun [cf. Sandys, p. 51, dagger footnote] did not originate from 
avOpwrovor. I want something like <xai tots pév> dvCoai)ouvor (Kavdpos Bporav) 
Sewdratos, Hri<ovo. 8° Hmi>wratos. For dvdpos cf. 387, 995. If avoovos and 
avoyovg were confused, and the pair reduced to avo, out would go Bporar, and 
that would give kai tots pev avOpurmos Sewodraros jmusraros, which could be 
metricized as our line. But this does not matter; only let us not go wrong. 


866-7 ws veBpds xAoepais eurrai-|Covoa A€ipaxos Hdovais. 
‘In the green delights of a meadow’ sounds plausible enough for English 
poetry ; but to me the Greek phrase is incredible. It naturally recalls Marvell’s 


' He renders (p. 173) ‘a god most danger- 2 And the list could be extended; a nice 
ous to man, yet most gentle to him’. example is [ph. Aul. 920-1. 
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‘green thought’; but I am surprised that to Dodds it should appear ‘not so 
bold’. Marvell’s context, properly understood, makes his invented phrase alto- 
gether unexceptionable as poetic logic : ‘Annthilating all that’s made To a green 
thought in a green shade’. What could you use there, other than an abstract 
noun? But quite apart from the fact that joys are not green, how can any 
creature be said to ‘play’ or ‘sport’ in ‘joys’? If 75ovai could have meant 
‘pleasances’ all would be well ; as it is, all three of the verbal relations involved 
are without parallel. I suspect that there had long before been some partial 
obliteration of ENNOMAIC, év vouais. 


982-4 padrnp viv mpwra Aevpas amo méTpas 
17 oxddromosT diberat 
doxevovra, pawdow 8’ amvcet- 


As here indicated, 7 oxdAo7os appears to me indefensible ; I feel still surer of 
this than Dodds. Even if oxdAoy could mean a rock-pinnacle (‘needle’), that 
would make a grotesquely frigid antithesis—‘from a smooth rock or a sharp 
one’! Since the speakers are guessing, the picture need not correspond with 
1058-75 ; indeed, in view of 1059-62 and the god’s consequent improvisation, 
it hardly should. For zocoyeras I would read zpoodierar (cf. D. L. Page on 
Med. 1099), and for 7 oxoAo I would read xara oxérov, assuming that xara had 
earlier been attenuated (xay.) to xal, the abbreviation for which resembled 7 
so closely that scribes sometimes confused them. P., the Chorus guess, will be 
lurking in the shade’ ; or perhaps «. ox. will mean ‘surreptitiously’ as it does in 
Soph. Phil. 578 ; in either case it is the opposite to e’s Pads, ibid. 581 (with 578), 
El. 1494. 

I would recommend this by the following considerations. (i) 983 codd. 
-vuv—v-—ane 1003 codd. vy -vv -v -ory —v —» — do not exactly corres- 
pond; and in both passages the text is otherwise unsatisfactory. (ii) If the 
irregular correspondence is nevertheless to be defended, that will involve, as 
Dodds shows, two rare phenomena: the correspondence, and the metre itself.’ 
(iii) For the questionable iambic tripody I substitute a pure iambic dimeter ; 
for this as sequel to dochmiac cf. e.g. below, 1173 = 1189. (iv) By thus making 
metre and sense of 982-3 I can make metre and sense of 1002-3 with the 
minimum of new disturbance there; as witness now the note which follows. 


1002-4 yrapav owdpova Oavatos ampoddar- 
otos és Ta Oedv Edu: 
Bporeiw 7’ éxew advros Bios. 


Antistrophic to my preceding lemma. Bporeiws for Bporeiw Murray, rec. 
Dodds. 1002-3 also I give above as in the MS. (P), without construction or 
sense; Murray prints yrwydv owdpdva, explaining ‘ei sententiarum castigatrix 
in rebus divinis indeprecabilis Mors est’. Dodds on p. 192 objects (a) that the 
substantive owdépdva cannot bear that sense, (b) that dxpoddcotos is alwys 
used of unquestioning obedience, (c) that the metre of 1003 is dubious, and (@) 
that for 7’ in 1004 Murray’s sense of 1002-3 would seem to demand an adver- 
sative. Agreed. But I find no cogency in his own yrwpdv owdpdv<top>a Bavartos: 


1 In Theocr. 26. 11 (context clearly _ six feet’? (Gow). 
reminiscent of E. Ba.) P. has hidden himself 2 More about the problem of the iambic 
in a bush which ‘grows tc a height of about __tripody in Dale, Lyric Metres, 101, 113-14. 
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ampogaci-|arws <8’) és ta Oediv edu | Bporeiws 7’ exew adumos Bios. (i) The 
assumed omission in 1002 is most unlikely. (ii) The proverb which he cites, in 
two variant versions, for his first sentence, is in effect ‘No thought is so sobering 
as Death’ or ‘Death sobers the thoughtless”! ; to me it appears much too general 
in reference (shall I say, too humane?) for these fanatics to apply to the sup- 
posed criminal maniac and blasphemer Pentheus; contrast their violent and 
hysterical language hereabout, 980-1, 987-90, 995, 997-1000; ‘Death’ comes 
to us all, the thought sobers us, but what is here in view is not our debt to 
Nature at all, but lynching (991-2, 977-9). (iii) The Greek of Dodds’s second 
sentence, despite his very necessary explanation, strikes me as odd; Bios édv? 
aAvumos Bios épu (obrws) éxew? ‘An untroubled life is by its nature unquestion- 
ingly pious and submissive ?’—no, surely dAvmos Bios, if sound, is what it has 
always hitherto appeared to be, the predicate. 

Now for 1004. Murray’s Bporeiws éxew is represented in Dodds’s paraphrase 
by the words ‘as befits mortality’. Nothing will persuade me that this Greek, 
if it be Greek at all, could stand for @vnra dpovetv (Eur. Alc. 799, Soph. 77. 
473) and similar expressions (cf. edd. ad locc.); nor even that ywpar ... 
Bporeiav €yew would justify Sandys’s rendering ‘keep a temper befitting mor- 
tals’. As was pointed out by Headlam, 7. Phil. xxi (1893), 90, Bpdrevos is no 
such synonym for @vn7és and dvOpwruwds, at least if usage may be trusted. Nor 
is €yew = dpoveiv. “To be in a mortal (= human) condition’ is by no means 
tantamount to an dAvmos Bios, and E. himself has said so, J.A. 163 ovmw yap 
édu tis dAvmos. Bporeiws does not occur ; and as regards the adjective, usage is 
helpful here in a positive way, for it occurs in E. seventeen times apart from 
this passage, thrice in the (natural) form ra Bpdreca, res humanae (I.T. 573, Fr. 
684, Fr. go1, 2), but otherwise invariably with a substantive? (so also Bporjavos, 
four times). yvwpav is present but too far away, Biw has been tried in vain; 
well, there is just one more possibility. 

I would restore the whole passage thus: yrwpa owdpovet Ovards (ds) ampo- 
ddow-|oros és Ta <taV) Oedv Edu, Bporeiw yéver 7’ dAvm@ws Biot. ‘Wise in his 
sobriety is the mortal who is by nature unquestioning in face of the decrees of 
the gods and who lives in a manner uninjurious to humankind.’ yrwpav might 
be kept; but there is yrwyn (as contrasted with rvyn) awppovodvres at Isocr. 3. 
47. My 1002-3 makes this comment agree with that of the Messenger on the 
same event, 1150-2 70 owdpoveiv b€ kai odBew Ta TOV OeDv. . . copwrarov 
O@vnrototv. 1003: everybody knows Heath’s @varois ; but I find that in @vards 
ds I had been anticipated by Enger (whose construction of the passage, how- 
ever, is quite different). The personal subject best suits with éfv. 1004: E. has 
Bporevov yévos at Hipp. 618, Hel. 1338, Fr. 898. 13; and our own play at 423 
shows him using dAvuzros in its active sense. For the expression as a whole I seem 
to find a remarkable parallel in Isocr. paneg. 5 dvapaprirws Civ Kai rots aAdous 
advrws, ‘live without offence to others’ (L.S.J.).3 Remember that in the view 
of the Chorus P. is (995) both a@eos and ad:xos, not impious only but tyrannical 
(cf. Dodds, p. xl). I find that Enger (keeping aAvzos) had read Biot, but his 


' Injustice and greed would be the real 2 So also in all of the 11 exx. in Aesch.; 
thing if we lived for ever; as it is, we must and the two in Soph. also support my argu- 
hold to other things, because Death is ment. 
coming.’ And later: ‘Death destroys a man; 3 P.S.—Cf., with é& Bidrw in context, 
the idea of Death saves him’. See E. M.  dadvmos in Alc. 474—as rightly explained in 
Forster, Howards End, ch. xxvii. Miss Dale’s edition. 
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sense of 1004 has nothing in common with mine. E. has 75€ws {nrav Brodv, Fr. 
238. For my deferred re cf. Tro. 1064, 1069 (both lyr.), Phoen. 1249. 
It will follow that a full stop ends 1001, and that the antecedent to és in 997 
is 995-6 (a form of mild enjambement not infrequent' in E.). 
1005-10 706 codov od dbova- 
xaipw Onpevovoa: 7a 5” Erepa peydda 
davepa trav dett émi ta Kada Biov, 
hap és vixra 7’ ed- 
ayotvr’ evoeBeiv, 7a 8” ew vouipa 
1010 dixas exBadrdvra tiysav Beouvs. 

70 oopdv having been expressly contrasted with Dionysiac piety not only by 
Teiresias (200-3) but even more emphatically by these Bacchants themselves 
(395-6, 877-81 repeated 897-901) it is incredible that they should declare that 
they ‘enjoy pursuing it’. Dodds favours yaipw Onpevovoa rad” Erepa peydAa 
gavepd 7° dvr” (ayer 8” emi ra KaAd Biov):... edoeBeiv .. . TYsGv Oeovs. But to this 
there are many objections: (i) $9ové is not strong enough for these bigots, (ii) 
neither is the mere asyndeton—again, for these bigots. Dodds virtually acknow- 
ledges both of the above, though hardly the gravity of the second. And I feel 
one may fairly add (iii) that @npevevy is the mot juste for ‘the pursuit of knowledge’ 
(Onpedwv twa emorjunv Pl. Theaet. 199 b 2 and context, év 8’ ode éricraal” 
ovd’ €Onpdoacbd mw E. Hipp. 919, coda patopevors Trag. adesp. fr. 509 (lyr.), but 
above all, Ba. 395-9, which shall be adduced in full below), whereas ‘the 
pursuit of piety’ is not a natural phrase, piety being a practice ;? and (iv) that 
to speak of ‘hunting’ (metaphorically) things that are already’ ¢avepd is hardly 
a convincing specimen of Attic style; and even perhaps (v) that we Aunt what 
we hope to capture,* whereas these things are said to /ead us towards what is 
good. Further, (vi) ro cogov od POovd is a vague elliptical statement without, 
apparently, any real parallel in Greek ; and (vii) the relation between the fem. 
peple. Qnpevovoa and the two masculines which describe these women’s aspira- 
tion, however technically defensible as by Tyrrell, is certainly harsh. 

Suspicion has strangely fallen upon ¢@o0vé. yaipw is the arch-villain, and this 
corruption in my view dates from a time when the lyrics were still written 
continuously. Sense can only be restored thus: 70 aopov od pbovd y’ adAw 
Onpevew: arap érepa peydha pavepa mws, ayer tT’ emi ta KaAda Biov, xrdA. It will be 
evident that, for avaé, drdp is now forced upon me; and a good job too. In 
7a. 8”, that article was quite senseless ; but in any case, a strong adversative was 
needed, and drdp is the very word; in their Lex. Eur. which reached the end of 
I the Matthiae pointed out that drdp in E. ‘frequentissimum est post conces- 
sionem, ubi, quamvis concedas aliquid (yév), tamen aliquid opponis seu aliud 
quid subiicis, quo illud circumscribatur ac minuatur’. So Ba. 515-16 oreixoup’ 
av: ... atdp KrA. 

I accept Dodds’s ayer; he cites Fr. 672. As for mws: ‘nevertheless other 
great things there are that are in a manner obvious, and they direct our life to 
good ends’—and then the infinitives explain érepa. mws is vague—which is 
exactly right for religious intuition. 7ws has also the advantage of compelling 
¢avepa to be predicative. 

The sound words of the tradition érepa yeydd\a davepa can now be 

' Hermes, \xxxii (1954), 248. 3 See further below. 


? péya tt Onpevew dperdv, J.A. 568, refers + As in the consistent imagery of Plato, 
to more personal or positive ambitions. Theaet. loc. cit. 
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understood. This passage is (now) demonstrably from the same mind as 395-9 
(and 1198-9). 76 codov 8’ od aodia, 76 TE 7) Ovnra ppovetv: Bpaxds aiwv, éni 
tovTw S€ tis dv peydAa SiwKwv Ta maporr’ odxi Pépor; Science and Religion, 
both are peydAa. To ‘pursue’ or ‘hunt after’ knowledge is peydAa SudKew or Oy- 
pevew ; but (réyv7 is waxpa and) life is brief, and there are ‘other peydAa’ which 
reconcile us to life as we find it or can make it, and—here comes an important 
point of my presentation—these yeyaAa are, by contrast, davepa, they do not 
require ‘to be hunted down’." (This although they are, of course, manifest only 
‘ aws ’, i.e. in some way not wholly explicable; they are truths not scientific.) 
What one hunts is never publicly davepdv until it has been captured and dis- 
played ; and I note that where this characteristic diction reappears yet again 
in this play, the general relations between the terms confirm my corrections 
here; see 1198-9 peydAa kai davepa rade ya of the successful hunt. 

ob dove ye is the regular? order, Denniston, Particles, 148 g; but here he 
adduces only five prose examples, none with a finite verb other than ¢{ui— 
and indeed such instances are not extremely common. A parallel in all essen- 
tials from E. is [.A. 900 od éxadecOjoopai ye; cf. also Andr. 239, Hel. 818; 
Helid. 384, 683, Andr. 904. Although the concession is in the sentence as a 
whole, the ye does go mainly with aAdw, i.e. with the word following as at 501 
Gppactv y’ éuois; cf. Denniston, op. cit. 149, and (particularly) 150 nit. Pl. 
Phaedo 116 c od Karayviscopai ye ood Gmep KrA. pev... ardp is common; for 
ye... arap see Ar. Knights 427. 

If perfect correspondence be desired, yrwpav owdpwv ds Ovardv xrA. is not 
too ‘far away’. Dodds’s view commits him both to v for - and vv v v for - -. 

1009. Is there any other place in Greek where voyupa are contrasted with 
8ikn? And in any case, what can it concern this Chorus here to denounce 
‘institutions that are at variance with right’? Sandys invites us to compare 331, 
896, Andr. 787; but all these passages present contrasts to this, and the two from 
this play glaring contrasts, oixe: . . . 47) Ovpale rav vow and loxdv exe... 
TO... voputpov. See further, for E.’s advocacy of voynos, 890-2 and Dodds’s 
notes there and at 895-6. vouupa are (rdv) Oedv at E. Suppl. 19, cf. S. Ant. 454-5, 
and there would seem to be no point in the paradox here of contrasting vopuipa 
with tidy Beovs. In this stasimon itself, dvopos (995, 1015) and zrapdvopos (997) 
are applied to the adversary, Pentheus, a fact which surely makes véuipa the 
worst conceivable term here. Cf. too 387. 

Bothe’s voiuwv would give sense, but it violates the strophic correspondence. 
Perhaps what E. wrote was mépipa, resourcefulness, devices, the reference being to 
the preceding scene and the disguise of Pentheus, as at 980 rov év yuvarxopipw 
arog Avoowdn Kardoxorov. The adjective has good enough authority, and for 
the implications cf. Ar. Peace 1028-31, where 76 codov (denounced just above, 
E. Ba. 1005) is equated with mépiyos réAua, and Frogs 1429; at Aesch. P.V. 904 
azropa 7répimos is applied to attempted action against the gods. E. uses zépos. 
amopos is frequent in Tragedy. 

1066-7 xKukdodro 8’ wore rofov 7} KUpTos Tpoxds 
Topvw ypadopevos mepupopay EAker Spdpov. 

1066 and all that, notorious ; see context. Years ago I scrawled the following 

’ Quite the contrary, this is a quietist juxtaposition of od (4) and ye is avoided’. 
creed, 6 ras jovyias Bioros Kai 7d dpoveiv, There are, however, exceptions: E. Jon 361 
389-90. (but probably corrupt) ; Or. 1596, sound, but 
2 Denniston rightly remarks that ‘the here ye means ‘yes’. 
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memorandum: ‘(i) Nobody over the age of five calls a wheel round, therefore 
kuptos is corrupt. (ii) wepupopay €Axe: is exactly right, of that which causes the 
rotation of a wheel on a lathe, i.e. with its centre stationary; on this kind of 
motion see Plato, Laws 293 c’. [Quoted below.] “Therefore Spdyov is corrupt as 
regards case; and our only alternative is Spéuw ‘‘with a rush”’.! (iii) The sub- 
ject of “‘pulls its circumference (i.e. ‘pulls it round”’, see Plato, loc. cit. infra) 
with a rush” is what causes the tension, i.e. régov; therefore 7 is corrupt. (iv) It 
follows from ‘‘(iii)” that this was originally one simile, not two, and also that 
the interpretation—though not of course the text—of E. S. Robertson, quoted 
by Tyrrell from Hermathena iii. 387, is exactly right. As for text, the above 
considerations condition it to the letter: xuxAoéro 8’ wore ‘‘ rdéov”’ 6 Evaorod 
tpoxod Topvw <ay>Tpepopevou mrepupopay EAxer Spduw ‘‘and it became curved like 
the ‘bow’ (i.e. arched pole) which pulls round at speed the circumference of a 
wheel being turned in a lathe so as to trim it”.’ évorod will presumably be 
proleptic (for this in gen. cf. Soph. Jr. 106, O.C. 1200) ; or if not, ‘trimmed 
wheel while in process of being turned’ is not too illogical. 

In defence of the above, more presently. Since then, Professor L. R. Palmer 
has published in Eranos, xliv (1946), 54-61 a most instructive article entitled 
‘Mortar and Lathe’, in which inéer alia he reconstructs our passage thus: 
kukdobro 8 wore régov F (or @) Kupros tpoxds Tépvw yAaddpevos [he prefers this 
byform of yAud-] zrepupopay EAxer Spdpov, and translates ‘it was bent as a bow 
whereby a bulging wheel being chiselled on the lathe draws the rotation of 
its motion’. 

I welcome Palmer’s documented reinforcement of the lathe theory; but as 
regards text, I stick to my old scrawl. First, as against Palmer. (a) dpdyou 
(Stephanus, rec. Elmsley) is helpless ; if ‘rotation of its course’ meant anything 
it would denote an advancing wheel ; ‘course of its rotations’ would at least be 
preferable (and the reading of the MS. P may indicate’ wepipopdv Spdpuov as 
some such conjecture) ; but see ‘(ii)’ above. (6) Palmer renders xuprds ‘bulging’ 
and says that this is ‘surely’ its ‘basic meaning’. I appeal to usage. xuprds 
means ‘convex’ and when applied to round (or spherical) things simply means 
‘round’ (or ‘spherical’) ; this can be demonstrated by an examination of L.S.J. 
8. VV. Kuprés 2, -drns, -wya. Palmer’s assertion that in Aristotle’s (De Caelo 
291 b 20) dudixupros, of the gibbous moon, ‘a compound of xuprds is contrasted 
with a word meaning ‘‘circular”’ seems to me most misleading. He does not 
appear to have noticed that x¥prwya is applied by Polybius (3. 113. 8) and 
Onosander (21. 6) to the (truly) circular side of the half-moon; nor that 
Paulus Alexandrinus (ed. Schato, signature G, p. 4) describes the gibbous 
moon as €€ dugdotépwyv xuproedys. This latter is in fact exactly what is meant 
by dudixupros, ‘convex on either side’, in all the passages where it is used, and 
in Ar. loc. cit. supr. it is contrasted with wnvoedis (crescent,.and so—as we saw 
above—convex, and in fact circular, on one side only) and zavoéAnvos ‘full’. 
So I revert to my ‘(i)’ above. (c) Palmer (like Dodds) rightly illustrates the 
connexion between répyw and éAxe. by Cycl. 661 répvev’, éAxe; where Axe 
refers, just as he says, ‘to the pulling of the cord or strap’ by which the stake 
(used there as a drill) was rotated ; for this is proved by xuxAdow in Cycl. 462. 
Yet, as his translation shows, éAxe: in his text of our passage has a different rela- 
tion to the picture ; it ought to be the rdgov here that ‘pulls’—and in my text it is. 

* Paley suggested Spéum, but with zpoxés which is hopelessly feeble; my idea is quite 
as subject, so he had to render ‘in running’ _ different. 

4509.1 F 
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Now for my text. I suggest that what caused my triple genitive to be turned 
into a triple nominative was 6 mistaken (for 7ééov has already completed a 
good sense) for the nominative of the definite article. A Byzantine with the 
Hesychian definition of rdpvos (...@.. . wepuypddovow) before him could soon 
substitute ypa¢- for a senseless tped-dpevos. 

mrepupopa does not necessarily mean ‘rotation’. It demonstrably had the same 
ambiguity’ as wepudepys and (although the fact is not recognized in L.S.J.) 
could mean ‘circumference’, as it obviously does in Plato, Laws 893 c 7 rév 
éordvar Aeyouevwv Kixdwv otpéderar mepipopd, where this word is rightly so 
rendered by (e.g.) R. G. Bury (despite the fact that in the following sentence 
it glides into the meaning ‘rotation’). As regards 5péuw, ‘run’ can be used of 
rapid stationary rotation: zpéxeu in Od. g. 386 of a strap drill, wepi 8’ edpaye in 
Il. 14. 413 of a man spinning round like a top; currente rota, Hor. ars poet. 22 of 
a potter’s wheel,? ne currente retro funis eat rota, carm. III. x. 1o—of a pulley, we 
are told. 5péuw ends 727, and ends 748 in this sense; cf. too Jon 1556, Tro. 307 
(end of trimeter), El. 474, [.A. 427 (end of trimeter) ; E. is a very mannered 
poet. In my juxtaposition orpedopévou zepupopay the logical relation, at least, 
of those two words is the same as in their juxtaposition in Pl. Laws, loc. cit. 
I did (at first) think of yAvdoyévov, Palmer’s word, but rejected it, partly as 
pleonastic after my évorod, but also because this verb seemed regularly to 
denote more complex processes’ than those of a mere ‘turner’; and Plato’s 
diction seemed to favour my choice. For évorod it is perhaps worth citing 
Etym. M. 611, 20 oddepia tAn mpos EGow éemirndevorépa EvAov. 

Nothing, surely, could be more appropriate than this simile, and in relation 
to both its contexts. The fact that the ‘pull’ of this rééov can shave a solid‘ 
wooden cart-wheel suggests great tension and so illustrates the Qaida (1063); 
thus Spduw as last word makes an effective antithesis to xarfyev, Hyev, Hye. 
And in what follows, the fact that we may well expect the wretched P. to be 
shot high into the air relates pleasantly to dtpéya «rA., where it is hinted that 
we are about to be entertained with some retribution much more gory. 

In Virgil Georg. 2. 26 the shoot of a tree, ‘depressed’ to the earth as a layer, 
is described as a ‘bow’ or ‘arch’: pressos propaginis arcus. This does at least show 
that to an intelligent ancient such a thing seemed to resemble an arc or semi- 
circle and not a circle as required by the reading 7) xupros tpoxds ; a reading 
which further requires us to suppose that even for that inapposite purpose E. 
had to employ five different words either denoting or implying ‘circular’. 


1103-4%  éAos 5é Spuivous avyxepavvotaat KAddous 
pilas dveomdpacaov aovdjpots woxAois 
Baxyau 7a ITevOéws .[....].m.7e[ 

Oaken boughs are to be used as crowbars for prising up the roots of the fir 
and so snapping them, in order to weaken the hold of the tree. The last thing 
that anybody would do for such a purpose would be to begin by ‘riving’ or 
‘shattering’ (or smiting, or blasting, or in any sense con-thunderbolting!) the oaken 
boughs. These descriptions of the various unsuccessful efforts of the Bacchanals 


1 Seen also in zepiodos and circuitus and &eorotd (which denotes much the same pro- 
‘circuit’. cess as €vords). 

2 Similarly 0énow Il. 18. 601. * Kitto in C.R. Ix. 66 justly complained of 

3 Witness, for example, the contrast in _ this item of the simile as taken by Dodds and 
Hdt. 2. 124. 4 between éyyeyAuppévwy and others. 
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to dislodge P. are—like many others in this play and elsewhere in E.—quite 
realistic in their way; and such realism is characteristic of his mind and art. 
réAos 5€ surely introduced some device particularly likely to succeed. To be 
sure, throughout the play a miraculous element frequently intervenes; but a 
miracle is one thing, nonsense another. Hartung’s Spuivois ovvrpiawoicar 
(Pierson) xAddors is rendered highly plausible by a comparison of the diction 
of 1103-4 with that of 348 and of H.F. 944-6; cf. too Wecklein on 348. Yet the 
sense of ~rpauv- is virtually already here in the compound dveordpacaov. Pier- 
son’s alternative, ovyxpadaivovea: ‘wielding’ (cf. H.F. 1003), is unobjectionable. 
I suggest below a third alternative. 


As regards 1104*, when I first read Dodds’s note I entered in the margin just 
what I give below. Now that vol. xix of Ox. Pap. has been published, Mr. 
Roberts there tells us that ‘after [JevOews, a A or a is probable’; but also, 
‘before the m, either o or «’ (supply then ‘probable’ merely). 

Borrowing Hartung’s dat. instr., I would suggest réAos 5é Spvivois ovvrerpai- 
vovaat KAdbors pilas, dveordpaccov dovdnpois pwoxAois Baxyar Ta TTevOews [a0Aiov] 
m[o]rw#[para]. Using oaken boughs they drove convergent apertures right through the 
roots (earth and all, of course) and thus proceeded to tear up those (the only) 


safeguards of the unhappy P. For ovrterpaiv- see L.S.J. s.v., particularly Pl. 
Phaedo 111 d. 


Cambridge A. Y. CAMPBELL 


ERRATUM 
THE TEXT OF ARISTOTLE’S TOPICS 


The order of the two groups of books of Top. (1-4, 5-8) in 
the diagram at p. 113 of C.Q.N.s. v should be inverted (cf. 
p. 112, under (2) and (3)). L. M.-P. 





THE ASSISI FRAGMENTS OF THE APOLOGIA 
OF APULEIUS 


Tue discovery and identification by G. Muzzioli of ten leaves from a Beneven- 
tan manuscript of the Apologia of Apuleius in the Biblioteca Comunale of 
Assisi (now numbered 706 in that library) was communicated to the Comitato 
Consultivo of the R. Istituto di Patologia del Libro on 30 March 1942, and 
published in the same year in the Institute’s Bolletino, iv. 1 (1942), 13, 14. This 
I have secured, but of a further publication in Accademie e Biblioteche a’ Italia, 
xvii (1943), 141, I know only from G. Billanovich, J Primi Umanisti e le Tradi- 
zioni dei Classici Latini (Fribourg, 1953), 40, n 

The first announcement, which entered into little detail, held out hopes of a 
photographic facsimile, accompanied by a philological and palaeographical 
introduction, but nothing came of this project, and L. Pepe was the first to 
describe and discuss the surviving leaves, with a facsimile of one of them, in 
Giorn. ital. di filologia iv (1951), 214-25. Since, however, Pepe entirely ignores 
Muzzioli, I cannot be sure of the exact exten‘ of his priority. Some of Pepe’s 
conclusions were ably challenged by A. Guaglianone in La parola del passato, 
xxi (1951), 451-6. Guaglianone does not seem to have seen the Assisi leaves, 
nor have I, and I depend for my knowledge of their contents on Pepe’s article, 
and on a set of microfilms kindly made for me by the authorities of the Biblio- 
teca Comunale. So far as I can judge, Pepe’s collations, though not perfect, are 
remarkably good : they are accompanied by reports of the readings of F (Laur. 
68. 2), ¢ (Laur. 29. 2), and three of the important manuscripts of Class I, 
namely A (Ambr. N. 180, sup.), L1 (Laur. 54. 32), and U (Illinoensis) ; Pepe 
(p. 214) personally re-examined the three Florentine manuscripts for this 
purpose, while for A and U, both unpublished for the Apologia, he used photo- 
graphic reproductions. I myself possess photostats of A, but for the unimport- 
ant L1 I depend in general, apart from Pepe and occasional notes in Butler and 
Owen’s edition of 1914, on the collation given by C. Marchesi in an Appendix 
to his edition of the same year: for U I depend on Pepe. 

I borrow from Guaglianone the symbol C for the Assisi manuscript. For the 
re-examination of several important passages in F and ¢ and in some other 
Italian manuscripts I am deeply indebted both to Dott. Teresa Lodi, formerly 
Direttrice of the Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana and to Dott. Berta Maracchi, 
her successor in that post, and also to my friend Professor Roberto Weiss of the 
University of London, and! to Italian scholars whose help he has enlisted. 

Pepe gives (p. 217) a list of the ten surviving leaves of C (which he numbers 
‘Fr. 1’ to ‘Fr. 10’), with their material connexions and with their exact con- 
tents expressed in terms of the usual chapter divisions, along with the pages 
and lines of Helm’s edition. For the purposes of this article a simplified sum- 
mary will suffice. 

Frr. 1 and 2 are continuous in content, and give the text of c. 3 (4. 4 H.) to 
c. 9 (10. 19 H.) : blate|rata ob mercedem—non fuere num. 

Fr. 3 gives the text of c. 16 (19. 12 H.) toc. 18 (22. 15 H.) : tragico demutet— 
fictili sacrificat. 

" T here express my gratitude to those not Augusto Campana and Professor Cesare 
thanked in the text of this article: Dr. Foligno. 
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Fr. 4 is a doubly mutilated strip from the lower portion of a leaf: it gives on 
its recto the beginnings and on its verso the ends of eighteen lines. The recto 
begins in c. 25 (29. 2 H.) and ends in c. 25 (29. 23 H.) : inter se repugnantia—et 
ideo mihi. The verso begins in c. 26 (30. 14H.) and ends in c. 26 (31. 12 H.): 
artem esse dis—dicunt in dis[crimen. 

Fr. 5 is physically connected with Fr. 4, and similarly but less severely 
mutilated, for it gives complete lines on both recto and verso. The recto begins 
in c. 38 (44. 1 H.) and ends in c. 39 (44. 19 H.): prouent]re ut tamen—cognorat 
paucos. The verso begins in c. 40 (46. 9 H.) and ends in c. 40 (47. 6 H.) : tandem 
si medicinae—uel extrarius. 

Frr. 6 and 7 are continuous in content, and give the text of c. 43 (50. 4 H.) 
toc. 48 (55. 10 H.): miracula gubernare—aures obtinni[rent. 

Frr. 8, 9, and 10 are similarly continuous, and give the text of c. 55 (63. 
6H.) to c. 64 (72. 19 H.): mentione Aesculapii—évexa mravra. 

The leaves owe their survival to their use as covers for documents by the 
notary Flaminio Benigni in the middle of the sixteenth century. They are partly 
in poor condition and difficult to read, and there is some rewriting as well as a 
few variants and notes by later hands. 

The chief interest of C’s text lies in its relation to that of the other manu- 
scripts, especially F, ¢, and those of Class I. It is now generally agreed that all 
hitherto known manuscripts are derived from F alone, and that the rest are 
useful solely as supplements where F is now illegible or defective, or as aids 
to decipherment where it is difficult to read. If C is an exception, this fact is 
obviously important, since its text may in any case have left traces in later 
manuscripts. For such influence there was time and opportunity, since C was 
certainly used by fourteenth-century scholars, for it contains (as do also both 
F and ¢) notes in a humanistic hand of that date, which G. Billanovich, in the 
publication mentioned above (p. 68), has identified as that of Zanobi da Strada. 

It is not demonstrable that C ever contained more than the Apologia, but it 
is extremely probable, since it clearly belongs to the same tradition as F, a 
tradition which transmitted Apologia, Metamorphoses, and Florida as a single unit. 

Pepe argued for C’s independence, Guaglianone for its descent from F. The 
date of the writing of C is obviously relevant to the problem. Pepe (p. 215) 
pointed out C’s close resemblance to F in significant points, including the use 
of abbreviations, which he regards as typical of the eleventh century, in con- 
trast to that of ¢, characteristic of the twelfth or thirteenth. My own impression, 
based on long, though not recent, familiarity (in the Metamorphoses) with F and 
to a lesser extent with ¢, agrees with Pepe’s, and Dr. E. A. Lowe, to whom I 
sent a portion of the microfilm, wrote to me on 18 July 1954: “‘C seems to me, 
if anything, older than F. But both are of the second half of the eleventh cen- 
tury, if I may judge from the microfilm: ¢, on the other hand, is, as I recall, 
clearly of the thirteenth century.’ Guaglianone (p. 456, n. 1) places C (with 
references to Lowe’s The Beneventan Script) ‘nel periodo della cosi detta “‘matu- 
rita” della scrittura beneventana, sec. xi—xii’. Dr. Muzzioli, the original dis- 
coverer of the leaves, takes the same view, as he kindly informs me through 
Professor Weiss. 

It seems clear that there is no palaeographical impossibility in supposing C 
to be derived from F, though it might be difficult to regard it as a copy at more 
than at most one or two removes. 

The problem can therefore be solved, if at all, only on the internal evidence 
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of what survives of C’s text, to which I now turn. I have completely collated 
my microfilms, but I do not forget the caution necessary in challenging, on the 
strength of such reproductions, the direct reports of a competent scholar. The 
first fact that emerges from the examination of C’s text is its remarkable close- 
ness to F’s. There is no sign that C in its extant portions has preserved a single 
word or phrase accidentally dropped by F, though F, as Pepe observed, along 
with all the other manuscripts whose readings have been recorded, contains 
ten consecutive words, c. 3 (5. 1/2 H.), obtectasse non mihi culpae dari cut honestum 
erit etiam haec, which the scribe of C has dropped because his eye slipped from 
etiam haec (obiectasse) to (etiam haec) diluisse. 

Further, C gives hardly any new readings which even Pepe, anxious though 
he is to prove C’s independence, has found it possible to defend. The most 
important is in c. 59 (67. 10 H.), quamquam est ille cauponibus quam nomenciatoribus 
notior, where for notior C (alone) reads datior. Any impartial reader must agree 
with Guaglianone that Pepe’s attempt (p. 222) to defend this unparalleled and 
meaningless expression is hopeless and that notior is obviously right. At the same 
time C contains some sixteen peculiar readings which are certainly indefensible 
errors, such as delingui for elingui in c. 8 (9. 21 H.), inopus for inops in c. 18 (22. 
9 H.), and participes for particeps in c. 56 (64. 17 H.): a list is given by Guaglia- 
none on p. 452. There are very few examples indeed of similar errors in F not 
found also in C: one such is c. 64 (72. 7 H.) where F has occulis, but C the 
correct oculis. 

C is especially liable to drop small words such as que, e, nisi, et, and in c. 44 
(51. 10 H.) the con of the compound conserui. It should be observed that Pepe 
and Guaglianone, misled by Helm, wrongly call non in the phrase seruos non 
quindecim in c. 44 (51. 17 H.) an error peculiar to C. F has #, which seems never 
to mean anything in Beneventan except non: numero is a necessary correction, 
but non is read also by ¢ and A. 

The cumulative weight of C’s errors, even apart from the omission in c. 3, 
makes it so difficult to suppose that F is derived directly or indirectly from C that 
this hypothesis, as Pepe and Guaglianone agree, may be dismissed at the outset. 
At the same time these facts do not exclude the possibility that C may be a 
cousin rather than a child or descendant of F, though in that case C’s marked 
inferiority is surprising. 

As I said before, the reading datior in c. 59 is Pepe’s chief argument for C’s 
independence, but there are other passages, and all must be carefully ex- 
amined. 

They are as follows: 

(1) c. 4 (5. 12 H.). Here Pepe states (following Helm) that in a Homeric 
quotation F has Sova, with w written above by the same hand, while C cor- 
rectly reads 5wpa. Anyone familiar with the copying of Greek in Latin manu- 
scripts knows that the letters are seldom quite correctly formed, and this is 
notably true both of C and of F. In this case Guaglianone has had the passage 
carefully re-examined in both F and ¢, and he reports (p. 453) that F certainly 
has depa, not Sova, in the line, and he confirms that w is written above by the 
same hand, while ¢, like C, has dwpa. In this passage, therefore, C shows no 
independence of F. 

(2) c. 25 (29. 6 H.). Here C has ]cis (in a mutilated leaf) for parci, which all 
editors have ascribed to F. This passage is important for C’s relation to Class I, 
but even more important for its relation to F, so I will discuss it at once. It runs 
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as follows, with no indication of any variants, in Helm’s Teubner texts of 1905 
and 1912: 
at non contraria accusastis? peram et baculum ob auctoritatem, carmina 
et speculum ob hilaritatem, unum seruum ut parci, tris libertos ut profusi, 
praeterea eloquentiam Graecam, patriam barbaram? 


Helm’s text of the Apologia is based, like almost all others since Keil’s declara- 
tion of 1849, exclusively on F, with ¢ as a check where F is mutilated or illeg- 
ible. His presentation of this passage therefore implies no more and no less than 
that what he prints is F’s clear reading, and that nothing either in F or ¢ gives 
any ground for questioning it. H. E. Butler, who re-examined all the manu- 
scripts for his edition of 1914, simply repeats Helm’s statement, and so does 
Pepe. 

The princeps of 1469, however, and almost all editions before Hildebrand’s of 
1842, give not ut parci but ut deparci, and the old editors seem to imply that 
ut deparci is the general reading of the manuscripts. Hildebrand changed deparci 
to parci because he found parci in the new collations of F and ¢ which he had 
got from Florence, as well as in Lindenbrog’s old collation of ¢, from which 
Elmenhorst in his edition of 1621 had quoted parci, though he kept deparci in 
his text. Hildebrand did not anticipate Keil’s assertion of F’s unique authority, 
but he recognized that both F and ¢ are old and very important. 

Hildebrand was not the first to print parci in his text, for it is found both in 
the Aldine of 1521 and in Second Juntine of 1522, probably in each case taken 
from F or ¢. I might add that deparci was printed, for the first and last time 
since Hildebrand, by C. Marchesi in his edition of 1914, but he adopted it not 
because he doubted that F read parci, but because he found something like 
deparci in Boccaccio’s manuscript L1 (Med. Laur. 54. 32), which he believed to 
be independent. of F, and because he thought that the trisyllable deparci 
balanced profusi better than parci does. 

Parts of cc. 25 and 26 are included in the fourth of the new Assisi leaves, but 
this, as I said above, is the most mutilated leaf of the ten: it is, in fact, only a 
quarter of a leaf, the whole top half and one side of the bottom half being lost, 
so that only half-lines are preserved, and every run of four or five words is 
preceded and followed by a gap of about the same length. The half-line relevant 
to this discussion runs thus (it is the first half of a line) : 


| cis tris libertos ut profusi prae | 


I have calculated with some confidence (though it cannot be absolutely 
proved), by comparison with the lengths of the other gaps, that it is likely that 
the preceding half-line read depar | or de par | rather than par |. 

The ending -cis for -ci suggested to Pepe a connexion between C and the 
manuscripts of Class I, for he was aware that A reads deparcis (in fact deparicis, 
but A’s copy, B in the British Museum, has deparcis), while U reads de pastis and 
Li deptis, and he assumed (wrongly, as will be shown later) that this -cis 
termination was a peculiarity of Class I. He also assumed, without discussion, 
that C had read parcis (not deparcis), and concentrated entirely on the termina- 
tion. He tried to show that parcis (as a dative plural) might be the true original 
reading, surviving, independently of F, from an earlier source. He falsely 
stated that the word profusi, the termination of which seems to balance and 
support that of parci, has been lost from C, but in fact it is plainly visible in the 
microfilm. 
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Guaglianone assumed, like Pepe, that the -cis termination was a peculiarity of 
Class I, but he also assumed that C originally read deparcis (not parcis), and that 
the substitution of deparcis for parct was an ‘evidente errore’, which had arisen 
in a lost copy of F from which both C and Class I were, in his view, inde- 
pendently derived. 

Unless C was independent of F, this seemed to me at first sight a plausible 
explanation, but the probable appearance of deparcis in a manuscript so near 
in age to F as C remained surprising, and I began to wonder whether F and ¢ 
had been truly reported, and also what were in fact the readings of the later 
manuscripts of classes other than Class I. 

With this in mind I turned to van der Vliet’s Teubner text of 1900, so soon 
replaced by Helm’s of 1905: I found in his app. crit. nothing to throw doubt 
on F’s parci, but on ¢ the unambiguous note ‘de_parci ¢ (iunxit m.r.)’: later I 
found that G. Krueger, the first editor to apply, in his edition of 1864, Keil’s 
principles to the text of the Apologia, had a similar note ‘deparci ¢’ : Krueger 
had got both F and ¢ specially collated for his edition by Professor Joseph 
Mueller of Padua. 

It was difficult to doubt that van der Vliet’s statement about ¢ was right, 
especially since he had admittedly concentrated on ¢ to the neglect of F, but 
such an agreement between C (if its reading had been correctly inferred) and 
¢@ was extremely surprising, since on the one hand ¢’s original text depends 
absolutely on F, and on the other ¢ could not have influenced the far older 
Assisi manuscript. It became more and more evident that, to make any sense 
of the tradition, something to explain the reading deparci or deparcis must, 
despite the evidence of all F’s collators, go back to F itself. 

For these reasons I decided to write to the Librarian of the Laurentian 
Library, Dott. Berta Maracchi, asking her to verify van der Vliet’s report of 
¢’s reading, and also telling her of my suspicion that F must once have con- 
tained something like deparci, either as its text reading or as a marginal variant. 
I had especially in mind a passage in Met. 8. 13, where F has caput, but ¢ has 
the far better capulum, and Class I has capulum caput: in that case I detected in F 
an unrecorded but indisputable erased marginal variant capulum, and my 
observation has since been confirmed by Giarratano. 

The Librarian was kind enough to do what I asked, and sent me the follow- 
ing reports on ¢ and F: 

d unii serui ut de_parci (in margine, di seconda mano, é scritto deparcus) 

F unii seruit ut parci (nella interlinea era stato aggiunto un de poi eraso) 


This was very interesting, and a little later, through the good offices of 
Weiss, Professor Alessandro Perosa of the Scuola Normale Superiore of Pisa 
most kindly examined the passage for me in both manuscripts. 

Of ¢, he writes that it has in the text : unii seruii ut de_parci ¥, and in the margin 
deparcus in a different hand and ink. Of the erasure * he writes: ‘sotto la rasura 
si decifra una s primitiva’, while of the loop linking de with parci he writes: 
‘legatura in inchiostro, ma non saprei dire di quale mano’. The sign ~ over the 
erasure * he takes to be an interrogation-sign and not an m stroke: it is in a 
different ink from that of the text. 

It seems therefore that ¢’s scribe originally wrote : unum seruum ut de parcis, and 
that either the first or (more likely) a later hand linked de parcis with a loop, 
and added an interrogation-sign. 
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Of F Perosa writes that it has in the text unii seruii ut*parcix. The two erasures 
are both very thorough, but with a strong glass he thought that he could 
identify a de in the first erasure and an s in the second. He is sure that these 
letters, which might be by the first hand, were not crossed out before being erased. 

It would seem, therefore, highly probable that F’s scribe originally wrote 
unum seruum ut parcis, adding de above the line, and that this was the reading 
correctly copied by ¢ and by the lost ancestors of Class I and (as I shall show) 
of Class II, almost certainly all three independent of one another. 

I will discuss at a later point the significance of this reading, and its relation 
to what Apuleius probably wrote. All that is here in point is that C’s reading 
gives no support whatever either to its supposed independence of F or to any 
special connexion with Class I. 

In fact the reading of Class I in this passage has only one significant peculiar- 
ity, and there is no reason to suppose that it was shared by C. This peculiarity 
is the substitution of e¢ for ut in all the manuscripts of Class I whose readings I 
know, namely A (and its London copy B), L1, and V2 (Vat. Lat. 3384); Pepe 
omits this point in his brief report of U. 

Thanks to Weiss and to the Italian scholars whose generous help he kindly 
invoked, I can state that, with three exceptions,’ all the other Apologia manu- 
scripts in Rome, Florence, Naples, and Venice (representing Classes II, III, 
and IV in my classification of Metamorphoses manuscripts) agree, with trivial 
variations, in reading unum seruum ut deparcis (or de parcis). The exceptions are: 

(a) V5 (= Urb. Lat. 199, of the very late fifteenth century), a manuscript 
mainly derived in the Metamorphoses from ¢, and therefore placed by me in 
Class IV; of the Apologia H. E. Butler says merely that ‘the text is much inter- 
polated’, and it may be observed in Butler’s app. crit. that it is much indebted 
to M1 in Venice, of which I shall speak in a moment. Of the Florida Butler says 
that it ‘follows ¢ fairly closely’, and here it is probably a direct copy of ¢ in its 
latest state, for it reads unum seruum ut deparci? thus confirming Perosa’s recogni- 
tion, in ¢, of an interrogation-sign over the erased s. The other member of 
Class IV whose reading I know, V3 (= Ottob. Lat. 2047, of the fourteenth 
century), which in both the Metamorphoses and the Apologia is very close to ¢, 
reads unum seruum ut deparcis, being presumably derived from ¢ in an earlier 
state than that known to V5. 

(6) La (= Laur. 54. 12, dated 1425). This is a queer manuscript: in the 
Metamorphoses, as I pointed out in C.Q. xviii (1924), 38, it was at first copied 
from two inferior manuscripts, and then (in 1425, as the scribe, Antonius 
Marius, informs us) laboriously revised by reference to ¢. In the Florida, on 
the other hand, it is a direct copy of ¢, while in the Apologia, which is alone here 
in point, it is a direct copy of F. 

Alone of all manuscripts known to me L2 and Mr give the present reading 
of F unum seruum ut parci. Antonius Marius seems to have been a faithful copyist, 
and he is very unlikely to have made such an emendation, so that in the first 
draft of this article, before I learnt of M1’s reading, I wrote: ‘it seems highly 
probable that this reading was the emendation of some unknown scholar 
between the date of ¢ and 1425’. I can now go further. 

(c) M1 (= Marc. Lat. Z. 469, described in J. Valentinelli’s Bibliotheca Manu- 
scripta ad S. Marci Venetiarum, iv (1871), 1). Owing to an accidental delay in 


’ Except the extremely late N 4 in the _ be derived from a printed source; I do not 
Biblioteca Oratoriana in Naples, which may know what it reads here. 
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communication, this article was already in the editors’ hands before I learnt, 
through the kindness of the Vice-Direttore of the Marciana, Dr. Giorgio E. 
Ferrari, who later sent me a beautiful microfilm of the relevant page, the 
important fact that M1 also reads, completely untouched, unum seruum ut parci. 

This late fourteenth-century manuscript contains, besides the Apologia, Chal- 
cidius’ Latin version of Plato’s Timaeus with commentary, and imperfect por- 
tions of Cicero De Natura Deorum and of Macrobius. In three places, including 
the end of the Apologia, is written the name Antonius de Romagno de Feltro. A full 
account of this early humanist was given by R. Sabbadini in Nuovo Archivio 
Veneto, xxx (1915), 207-46 (‘Antonio da Romagno e Pietro Marcello’). 

He was born about 1360, and probably died before 1409, having lost one of 
his seven children in 1398, and his wife and five of the remaining six, along 
with all the four children of his brother Biaquino, in August and September 
1400. He was extremely poor, but in the service of the humanist Venetian 
bishop Pietro Marcello he corresponded with several contemporary scholars, 
and he left unfinished a Latin dialogue on poverty. He had no Greek, but he 
knew much of Aristotle in translation, and a fair amount of the chief Latin 
poets and prose-writers. M1 is the only surviving manuscript from his library. 
On its last leaf he entered the births and deaths in his family, a bare record till 
he reaches the last of the ten deaths of 1400, that of a boy of four years, when 
he writes ‘mcccc die xxviii Septembris mortuus est Tullius mire indolis puer 
quem super omnes amabam’. He was left with one boy of two years. 

The subscription to the Apologia (‘Antonius de Romagno de Feltro’) is in 
the same hand as the text, a hand which Butler justly calls ‘exquisite’, and it is 
clearly the hand of Antonio de Romagno himself. This fact was confirmed for 
me by Dr. Ferrari, who was also kind enough to send a convincing microfilm 
of the last page of the Apologia. 

It is impossible to doubt that Antonio da Romagno is responsible for M1’s 
most striking feature, the fact that, in the words of H. E. Butler, its first and only 
modern collator, ‘it contains a very large number of the emendations which 
appear in the early printed texts of the Apologia, and of which there is often no 
further trace till the close of the fifteenth century’. The number and quality 
of these emendations is, indecd, astonishing. Butler himself adopts in his own 
printed text about seventy, many of which had long been established in the 
received printed tradition, and a very large number appear also in Helm’s 
text, mostly under the symbol v (‘Vulgata quae invenitur in codicibus 
deterioribus et in libris impressis’), but sometimes reported as the conjectures 
of such scholars as Casaubon and Lipsius. Among these emendations must now 
be included the admirable correction ut parci for ut de parcis. 

(3) Pepe also suggests that C’s impossible reading quo eum for the true quoquo 
(ququo F) eam in c. 63 (71. 6 H.) is a piece of independent tradition, but this 
hardly deserves consideration : I speak later (p. 78) of the passage’s significance 
in connexion with Class I. 

That is all that Pepe quotes in positive support of his belief in C’s independ- 
ence, and it plainly amounts to little or nothing. There is, however, a further 
line of approach, which I have been at pains to explore as fully as possible : if C 
can be shown to give anywhere a reading which originally stood in F, but was 
changed by F’s first hand, it becomes difficult to derive C from F. 

At the outset I would insist on one point: erasures, though editors are very 
ready to assign them to particular hands, cannot, on principle, be dated except 
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on general grounds of probability. In the special case of F, I may repeat a 
paragraph from my Introduction to the Budé edition of Apuleius’ Metamor- 
phoses, vol. i (1940), pp. xliv f.: ‘Je suis convaincu, bien que la chose doive 
rester indémontrée, que le scribe primitif de F n’a jamais rien raturé, ou pres- 
que jamais. En tout cas, il a, pour introduire des altérations assez compliquées, 
employé la plume 1a ot un coup de canif aurait été un reméde plus efficace et, 
en corrigeant des lettres fautives, il a souvent laissé subsister les traits tracés par 
erreur, ce qui est une source de confusion. On n’en devrait pas cependant con- 
clure que les ratures ne réalisent jamais les intentions du copiste primitif, car 
elles servent quelquefois 4 faire disparaitre des lettres qu’il avait condamnées 
moins brutalement en les biffant ou en mettant un point au-dessous. Mal- 
heureusement, ces ratures sont souvent tellement profondes qu’il est impossible 
de décider si cette explication est juste ou non.’ 

As examples of erasures in F where a previous crossing-out is still visible, I 
may cite (besides many instances in the Metamorphoses) two typical ones from 
Helm’s not. crit. to the Apologia, one certain, c. 25 (29. 20 H.) : “Ex (eras. n antea 
induct.)’, where both ¢ and C read em, the other probable, c. 7 (8. 25 H.): 
‘humile est (est eras., fort. antea induct.)’, where both ¢ and C omit est. 

To illustrate my other point, the ambiguity sometimes resulting from the 
unwillingness of F’s scribe to erase, I may point to the Apologia c. 45 (53. 7 H.), 
where Helm’s note on F runs: ‘refragaret (ref. vid. eff. ex sef a pr. m.; ra ead. m. 
ex re eff. et in mg. add. fragaret’: this report was confirmed for me by Weiss, 
except that he thinks that the original reading was se fiegaretur. Here C has 
refragaretur, the reading which F evidently meant to produce by self-correction, 
but ¢ has misread F’s confused result as suffragaretur. 

The number of passages in which C’s original reading (in a few cases cor- 
rected) agrees with an original reading of F, altered later in F either by the pen 
alone or by the knife, or by both in succession, is very large: an incomplete list 
is given by Guaglianone on p. 452, and it is needless to quote more than one or 
two as illustrations: c. 4 (5. 6 H.): dissertissimum (for disertissimum), c. 46 (53. 
15 H.): marmure (for murmure), c. 61 (70. 7 H.): itam (for ita). None of these, 
however, is any help here, except where C can be shown to give an original 
reading of F’s as it stood before correction by F’s own scribe. 

In fact, after long search, I have found only three passages which present a 
prima facie case for investigation, namely c. 17 (21. 15 H.), c. 63 (70. 27 H.) and 
c. 64 (72. 13 H.) and I will consider these in order. 

(1) c. 17 (21. 15 H.). Here the true reading is paucitatem, but C has pacitatem, 
and Helm’s note on F runs: ‘paucitaté, pr. m. em., ut vid., sed litt. redintegr.’ Dott. 
Lodi kindly examined this for me, and she writes: ‘non affermerei che l’emen- 
dazione sia della prima mano: la forma della u non é beneventana’ : of ¢, on 
the other hand, which has the same correction as F, she writes ‘emendazione 
certamente della prima mano’. 

(2) c. 63 (70. 27 H.). Here the true reading is euisceratam, but C has enuiscera- 
tam. Helm’s note on F runs: ‘*xeuiscerata (eras. e, prior e ex. u eff. ead. m.)’. Dott. 
Lodi writes : ‘credo che dapprima avesse scritto enuisceratam : poi, la stessa prima 
mano, erasa la ¢ e la prima gamba della n, ha trasformata in e la seconda 
gamba’. Weiss (assisted in this case by Dr. Campana of the Vatican Library) 
writes as follows ‘enusceratam, n rubbed out and corrected into euisceratam by 
early corrector’. From all this it seems likely that the first hand made the cor- 
rection in ink, and that the last part of this ink correction survives where the 
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erasure stops, but I cannot believe that the same hand made the erasure. If] 
am right, the result of the ink correction may well have remained ambiguous 
enough to make the transcription ‘enuisceratam’ still natural, though ¢ reads 
euiscerata. 

(3) c. 64 (72. 13 H.). Here the true reading is in extimo, but C has inestimo, 


x 
In his critical note Helm simply reports F as reading ‘Inestimo’, but in the 
Preface to his Florida, 1910, p. xxxv, he definitely ascribes the x to the first 
hand, and this is also stated by Pepe. Weiss, however, writes: “The correction 
is in a xiii or xiv century hand.’ 

It seems clear that nothing in this evidence makes it really difficult to derive 
C from F, and I may here mention one passage which lends some slight positive 
support to this derivation. In c. 58 (66. 19/20 H.) C reads uerts simile (for the 
true ueri simile). Helm’s note on F runs: ‘ueri *|simile (eras. s in fine versus)’ : it is 
not suggested that the elimination of s is due to the first hand. 

The point which I would make is that F’s original slip can be neatly accounted 
for by the line break after ueris. It is true that a slip of this kind scarcely needs 
special explanation, but the fact that F’s false reading here has an explanation, 
while C’s has not, may possibly be significant. 

Looking back at this evidence as a whole it seems to me almost certain that C is 
wholly derived from F. It can hardly be an accident that in the course of about 
five thousand surviving words nothing gives any indication of real inde- 
pendence. It is a different question whether C is copied from F directly or 
indirectly. 

Nothing so far considered makes it difficult to suppose that the copy is direct, 
but certain further points must be examined. One concerns a passage where 
the writer of C seems to have left a short gap, filled in later, though editors do 
not suggest that F is at this point exceptionally difficult to read. This is in c. 5 
(6. 25 H.) where Pepe reports of C ‘dicanto (/acunam al. m. suppl.)’ and my own 
impression from the microfilm is that the d looks Beneventan and may be by 
the first hand, but that Pepe is probably right about the following letters. Here 
Helm reports of F ‘diéunt « (eras. 0, u al. m. mut. in a, sed in mg. pr. m. add. éan.’ 
Weiss writes ‘dicunto corrected into dicant by first corrector, who also wrote can 
in the margin and eliminated the final o in the text’. Since ¢, A, L1, and U all 
have dicanto, it seems likely that F’s first hand, as usual, was not responsible for 
the erasure, though it certainly added the marginal can and probably altered 
u to a. The result may have been a mess that puzzled C’s scribe, and led him to 
leave a blank space after the initial d in the unfulfilled hope that he might be 
able to fill it in after a fresh examination. 

Pepe ascribes to ‘al. m. sed antiqua’ another word in the same chapter (7. 
6 H.), diserere, a false reading for disserere: diserere is also F’s original reading 
(though the missing s has been added by another hand) and U’s, while ¢ has 
deserere, self-corrected to disserere, but A has dissereret with the final ¢ crossed out. 
My own view (necessarily tentative, since I have not seen the original) is that 
the writing in C is all by the first hand and that the odd look of diserere is due 
to a stain, which seems also to have affected half the final o of the preceding 
word quo, but not to have affected the final e of diserere. 

These additional facts still leave it easy to regard C as a direct copy of F, but 
the evidence of C’s connexion with the manuscripts of Class I, to which I now 
turn, complicates the problem. 
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That there is some connexion between C and Class I seems probable, and at 
first sight it is tempting to think that C may be the lost manuscript which I 
postulated in the stemma which I prefixed to my Budé Metamorphoses as ‘Classis I 
archetyp. ante c. 1200’. There are, however, strong arguments against this 
hypothesis, above all the fact that no manuscript of Class I omits the passage 
obiectasse . . . etiam haec in c. 3 (5. 1/2 H.), and this is probably conclusive. 

Nevertheless there is one point in this connexion not noticed by Pepe or 
Guaglianone which may possibly be an indication that Class I once lacked this 
passage, and that its present appearance is due to a restoration. The whole 
context in F runs as follows : quibus turpe est etiam haec obiectasse non mihi culpae dari 
cut honestum erit etiam haec diluisse: C. (as I have said) jumps from the first etzam 
haec to diluisse. The omission is obviously due to the repetition of etiam haec 
followed by a perfect infinitive, but A and L1 both replace the second etiam by 
ita. Such a corruption would be especially easy in the process of replacing a lost 
passage. This point, however, clearly cannot be pressed, and there are further 
objections to placing C in Class I’s direct ancestry, especially the fact that 
Class I does not share the sixteen slips peculiar to C already mentioned (p. 70). 
Some of these, indeed, such as inopus (22. 9 H.) or participes (64. 17 H.) cry out 
for correction, and all the Class I manuscripts obviously embody the results of 
a good deal of revision, for which there was plenty of time between the writing 
of C and the fourteenth century : none of them, for instance, has preserved the 
slips liberos (for libros) in c. 40 (47. 1 H.), regionem (for religionem) in c. 45 (53- 
6 H.), or marmure (for murmure) in c. 45 (53. 15 H.), though all these are found 
in F as well as in C, and must therefore in any case have been eliminated at 
some point from Class I’s ancestry. In some cases, however, especially in that 
omission of little words which I have already mentioned as common in C, such 
as e twice in c. 16 (19. 26 H. and 20. 2 H.) or et before ex in c. 63 (71. 10 H.), 
it would perhaps be a little surprising that anyone should have troubled to 
restore them ; but revisers sometimes pay wonderfully detailed attention to such 
points. 

One other passage, to which I have not yet referred, in c. 60 (69. 4. H.) also 
suggests that C is not a direct ancestor of Class I. Here F’s reading, which is 
difficult and generally emended, includes the words foret crassum, with marks to 
indicate that the order should be crassum foret, seemingly due to the first hand, 
and this is confirmed by the fact that ¢ reads crassum foret. C, however, has 
Soret crassum. This does not prove C’s independence of F, for such indications 
of wrong order are often overlooked by copyists, but it is surprising that all 
the manuscripts of Class I, if they descend from C, agree with ¢ in correcting 
the order to crassum foret. 

It seems, therefore, unlikely that C is Class I’s direct ancestor, but there 
remains some evidence, slight but definite, that C has at least exerted influence 
on Class I. Weight cannot, of course, be given to such passages as c. 4 (5. 6 H.) 
where A agreees with C in an error (dissertissimum for disertissimum) which C 
shares with uncorrected F, but errors absent from F but common to C and 
Class I are a different matter. 

Guaglianone has listed (p. 454) four such passages, to which one more may 
be added: I begin with those given by Guaglianone. 

(1) c. 17 (20. 8 H.). Here C, A, L1, and U all have abiecit against F’s original 
(and correct) obiecit, which is also read by ¢. Another hand in F has altered o 
to a, probably a backwash from C or Class I. 
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(2) c. 25 (29. 6 H.). This passage has been discussed above (pp. 70 ff.), 
In the light of the true facts about the readings of F and the other manuscripts 
it does not in anyway indicate a special connexion between C and Class I. 

(3) c. 63 (71.6 H.). Here C and A, L1, and U all have the impossible reading 
quo eum, in contrast to F’s ququo eam and ¢’s easy and certain correction (perhaps 
unconscious) guoguo eam. 

(4) c. 64 (72. 3 H.). Here C has (at tibi . . . pro isto mendacio) aut (deus iste... 
malam gratiam), and so have A and L1, but U has ait: this word presents the 
only problem. 

Helm’s report of F (which Weiss fully confirms) runs: ‘aut (a in ras. al. m. eff., 
perspicua sunt vestigia: di, ut fuerit duit; in mg. fuit, quod iam eras. est, script. a.m. 

duit 
admodum antiqua dui.’ On ¢ Helm reports “d & (al. m. add.)’, and Weiss adds: 
‘The suprascript duit is by later hand also Beneventan: duit also written in 
margin by xiv century hand.’ 

It cannot be doubted that duit is the true reading: a verb with that sense is 
essential in the sentence: with aut it is meaningless, and this alteration in F is a 
striking example of how meddling hands corrupted F’s good readings in obedi- 
ence to later manuscripts. I insisted on this phenomenon in 1940 in the Intro- 
duction to my Budé Metamorphoses, vol. i, p. xliv, and I might add that 
Pomponius Laetus gave the same treatment to the fifth-century Medicean 
manuscript of Virgil (see R. Sabbadini’s preface to the Paravia Aeneid, 1945, 
p. xviii: ‘Is enim codice vulgatae scripturae usus recentissimo antiquissimum 
Mediceum ineptiis suis plerumque inquinavit’). 

How C came to read aut is puzzling, but it may be a simple misreading of 
duit: this would not be difficult, especially in Beneventan, if the upper part of 
the d had been rubbed: F’s corrector’s aut, like his abiecit in c. 17, is probably a 
backwash from C or Class I. 

(5) c. 44 (51. 12 H.). This passage (not cited in this connexion by Guaglia- 
none) is not simple. F’s text is clearly corrupt, and has not been convincingly 
emended, and the reading common to A and Li differs both from F’s and 
from U’s. 

The readings are as follows: 


F me fatebor nisi rusa de oti diu ablegatus 
C me fatebor rusa de omnium diu ablegatus 


The omission of nisi is certain, but ‘ablegatus, like much of the left side of this 
leaf, is a good deal rewritten and may once have been oblegatus: ablegatus is 
certainly the true reading. 


A and Li me fatebor rus diu oblegatus (vbligatus L1) 
U me fatebor nisi de omnium consensu diu ablegatus 


Little weight need be attached to U’s readings, for it has been deeply cor- 
rupted throughout by contamination from other sources and also by humanist 
emendation, but the agreement of A and L1 with C in omitting nisi is perhaps 
significant, despite their further peculiar omission of a de omnium. 

The serious indications of significant agreement between C and Class I seem 
therefore to amount to four: 


(1) c. 17 (20. 8): abiecit against F’s original obzecit. 
(2) c. 63 (71. 6): quo eum against F’s ququo eam. 
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(3) c. 64 (72. 3): aut against F’s original duit. 
(4) c. 44 (51. 12): omission of nist against F. 


Taken together these can hardly be fortuitous, even should some or all of 
them prove not to be peculiar to Class I, a point which I have not investigated, 
and there seem to be three chief possible explanations: (1) that Class I is a 
direct descendant of C; I have already argued that this is unlikely but not 
quite impossible; (2) that Class I’s connexion with C is simply a matter of 
occasional borrowings from C by a lost ancestor of Class I; this is the simplest 
explanation, and it may well be right; (3) that C and Class I’s lost ancestor 
were brothers, both children of the same lost copy of F. This is the opinion of 
Guaglianone, who calls this lost common parent f, and this view has the 
advantage over (1) of accounting for the fact that Class I does not share C’s 
omission in c. 3; its only difficulty is chronological : in view of the early charac- 
ter of its writing it is easier to regard C as F’s child than as F’s grandchild. 

At this point I may take the opportunity of discussing the significance of F’s 
original reading in c. 25, though this is a special problem independent of the 
question of C’s standing in the tradition. Faced with the reading ut deparci 
handed down by the princeps, Colvius in 1588 quoted from Suetonius, Vero 30. 1 
an example of the adjective deparcus, and this remains the only one known to 
the 7.L.L. The passage runs as follows: ‘diuitiarum et pecuniae fructum non 
alium putabat quam profusionem, sordidos ac deparcos esse quibus impen- 
sarum ratio constaret, praelautos uereque magnificos qui abuterentur ac per- 
derent.’ The 7.Z.L. gives the note ‘[a de et parcus uel parcere, cf. depercere]’ : 
depercere occurs only once, in Priscian, in a list of compounds showing vowel 
changes (ii. 438. 3): the verb’s meaning is anyone’s guess, but in Suetonius 
deparcus obviously means ‘extremely stingy’. 

The adjective is a queer one. In verbal compounds de sometimes has an 
intensifying force, but I have searched the 7.L.L. in vain for any example of 
de- giving intensified force to an adjective. It is perhaps best to regard deparcus 
as formed directly from depercere, and to assume that the verb meant, or some- 
times meant, ‘to be excessively sparing’. I can find no discussion of deparcus 
anywhere, and all that can be learnt from Lorenzo Dalmasso’s La Grammatica 
di C. Suetonio Tranquillo, Torino, 1906, p. 3, is that Suetonius uses no other 
adjective compounded with de. Since Suetonius seems to be quoting Nero’s 
words, deparcus may perhaps have been in the nature of court slang: praelautus, 
though normally formed, is also extremely rare, and Lewis and Short give only 
one other example (a correction of praelatus) also from Suetonius (Vitell. 2. 2)— 
a description of the Emperor’s uncle Aulus: ‘praelautus alioqui famosusque 
cenarum magnificentia’. 

I pointed out earlier (p. 73) that the oldest traceable form of the tradition in 
Apologia c. 25 seemed to be unum seruum ut de parcis. That can hardly be what 
Apuleius wrote. The whole sentence is highly symmetrical, and cries out, as 
Antonio da Romagno saw, for an adjective in the genitive singular to balance 
the following profusi. In view of the Suetonius passage it seems likely that 
Apuleius wrote deparci, and that this was corrupted to de parcis through the 
false idea, perhaps helped by an accidental detachment, that de was a separate 
preposition governing what followed. It is even possible that Apuleius had 
Nero’s saying in mind, for his profusi recalls Nero’s profusionem. 

I will add a few closing reflections. Pepe’s article ends (p. 225) with his 
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declared intention of preparing an edition of the Apologia ‘less rigidly anchored 
than that of Helm to the two Laurentian manuscripts’. By this he means that 
the manuscripts of Class I ought to be used, not merely to throw light on F’s 
original text, but as the depositaries of independent and valuable tradition. I 
agree with Guaglianone that nothing to justify this intention has come out of 
the discovery of C. I think, however, that Guaglianone, in his eagerness to 
refute Pepe’s claims, is a little blind to C’s real merits. He writes (p. 455) ‘C, 
lungi dal rappresentare una recensio collaterale di F, si colloca tra i mss, 
deteriori, ed é uno dei pit guasti’. He forgets for the moment that, on the view 
of the tradition which he shares with me, the only merit, from an editor’s 
standpoint, that any manuscript can possess is fidelity to F’s original text, and 
that everything shows that, despite its slips, C is extremely faithful. It is true 
that its surviving leaves in fact contribute to our knowledge of F little except 
a certain reassurance, but C’s evidence would have been invaluable wherever 
F has been severely defaced, for instance in certain chapters of Met. 6 (fol. 153° 
of F), where for long stretches only a few original words or letters can be seen 
through coarse and careless rewriting, or in the famous ‘tear’ passages in 
Met. 8. 

Finally, a word of C and the spurcum additamentum of Met. 10. 21. Billanovich 
has shown, in the note to which I referred above (p. 68) that this passage was 
added to ¢ by the fourteenth-century scholar Zanobi da Strada, who also 
annotated C, and it is obviously possible that the relevant page of C, had it 
survived, might have thrown fresh light on the problem of its source: but that 
the additamentum was an integral part of C’s text is, on internal evidence,' apart 
from C’s probable descent from F, quite inconceivable. 


Trinity College, Cambridge D. S. RoBERTsON 


! See E. Fraenkel, Eranos, li (1953), 151 ff., and S. Mariotti, Stud. ital. di filologia class. 
xxvii (1955), 1 ff. 
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MANILIANA 


Critics, once so busy with Manilius, have left him alone since Housman’s 
edition was completed a quarter of a century ago.' Perhaps I shall seem rash to 
break the silence by challenging a few of his verdicts. I do so in no spirit of 
iconoclasm, but rather believing that Housman wrote for readers who will 
occasionally call him wrong—at their peril, and on their knees. 
1. 466 linea designat species, atque ignibus ignes 
respondent ; media extremis atque ultima summis 
creduntur : satis est si se non omnia celant. 


Manilius has warned us (455-65) that we must not expect to see the shapes 
of the constellations plain and full in the sky; that would require more stars 
than nature could support. Lines drawn through vacancy from star to star 
mark out the forms, atque ignibus ignes respondent. 

Housman finds respondent unintelligible (‘respondent enim reapse minime’), 
as it is, but following his regrettable custom, leaves it unobelized in his text, 
faute de mieux. I believe it represents se spondent. ‘Fires pledge themselves by 
fires’ is Manilius’ way of saying that in order to complete the outlines we should 
use our imaginations to supply non-existent or invisible stars from existing and 
visible ones ; the former, so to speak, offer the latter by way of guarantee. This 
is borne out by the following words which clearly do mean ‘summa nobis fidem 
faciunt extare ultima’—except, to be sure, that no real but only imaginary 
existence is implied. 

I. 515 omnia mortali mutantur lege creata, 
nec se cognoscunt terrae uertentibus annis 
exutas uariam faciem per saecula gentes. 


lunariam exutam faciem M] Housman’s uariantque uicem may well be right, but 
in that case exutas must surely be wrong. His citation of Hor. Ep. 2. 2. 55 singula 
de nobis anni praedantur euntes does not explain how lands are ‘stripped with the 
passing years’. The most obvious factor in changing landscape, if one lives in 
an agricultural society, is cultivation, and I therefore propose excultas (cf. 
Thes. v(2). 1277. 26-54). 


2. 302 nam quina licet sint undique signa, 
qui tamen e signis, quae quinto quoque feruntur 
astra loco, fuerint nati, sentire trigoni 
non poterunt uires: licet illud nomine seruent, 
amisere loco dotes numerisque repugnant. 


The first half of Housman’s note on 303 is as cogent as usual, and ex trinis for 
é signis an acceptable change (better than Garrod’s trina for astra). But the rest 
is strangely amiss. Manilius says, or at any rate means, that men may be born 
under signs in trine with one another, e.g. Aries, Leo, and Sagittarius, and yet 
not be astrologically linked thereby. This, according to Housman, happens to 
people born in the first degrees of their signs, for the following reason: ‘trigoni 
latus a prima parte Arietis initium capiens in ultima Cancri parte terminatur, 
ut Leo totus in altero sit latere, item totus in tertio Sagittarius ; quo pacto haec 

' Effort has revived of late: G. P. Goold _ observations on Book I in Ut Pictura Poesis 


writes on the MSS. in Rhein. Mus. (1954), (Leiden, 1955), pp. 204-14. 
Pp. 359-72 and J. H. Waszink has some 
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tria signa mutuo trigoni affectu non coniunguntur’. I have never heard of an 
astrologer who did not take the first degree of Aries to be in trine with the first 
degrees of Leo and Sagittarius, just as the twenty-first with the twenty-first, 
Manilius is really putting the same point as Porphyry in the passage which 
Housman himself adduces, Comm. Ptol. Tetr. p. 187, modAAdKis yap Kara (so 
Housman for 7a) peév Cadid elow eoynuariopevor (ot dorépes), kara 5€ poipas 
ovxért. The trinal relation must be reckoned by degrees, not signs. 

Even so Manilius’ statement in 303-5 is an exaggeration. Some of those born 
in trinally connected signs will ‘be able to feel the influence of the trine’, 
though only a very few and not, as on Housman’s interpretation, almost all. 
Perhaps the poet is careless, and writes sentire non poterunt when he means 
poterunt non sentire. 1 have wondered, and still wonder, whether quot for qui 
would put him right, but have sought in vain for a parallel which contains no 
answering tot. 


2.619 at cum Lanigeri partus sub utroque trigono 
non parcit; sed rara gerit pro tempore bella, 
quod feritas utriusque magis pro tempore cogit. 


cum LM, quin G, atque in Ellis] A possible answer to the problem of 619-20, 
less drastic: than Housman’s additions to the text but to the same effect, is est 
cum (éviore) for at cum. There are occasions, says Manilius, when the offspring 
of the Ram (despite his normally milder disposition) does not spare his triangle 
(i.e. other members of it), both in the case of the Lion and in that of the Archer. 
For sub utroque, ‘as represented by either (sign)’, see Housman, vol. i, p. Ixxi. 

In 621 no one doubts that pro tempore must go, but there are few less felicitous 
conjectures in Housman’s text than minas praetendere. After non parcit and gerit 
bella ‘threats’ is anticlimactic, and ‘minas etiam facilius in magis abire potuit 
quam quod haud raro cum hoc confunditur minus’ is a statement which must 
have raised many eyebrows before mine. Nor can any of the earlier suggestions 
be taken seriously. I propose quae feritas utriusque magis prorumpere cogit, 
‘wars for the outbreak of which the savagery of the other two is rather respon- 
sible’. With the pregnant magis, ‘rather (than the Ram’s initiative or any other 
cause)’, cf. Gratt. 90 ceruino iussere magis contexere neruo, where magis = ‘for 
preference’, and Prop. 3. 9. 13 argumenta magis sunt Mentoris addita formae. 


2. 665 nam neque Taurus habet comitem, nec iungitur ulli 
horrendus Leo, nec metuit sine corpore quemquam 
Scorpius, atque uno censetur Aquarius astro. 


D’Orville’s sine compare is rightly adopted by almost every modern editor. 
Many praise it, only Housman explains it, and his explanation is wrong: 
‘comitem Scorpius non habet nec tamen ideo quemquam metuit, cum satis per 
se formidulosus sit’. Manilius means that the only thing this sign could fear 
would be a fellow Scorpion as venomous as himself; none exists, so he fears 
nobody. 


2. 826 tertius atque illi tollens in parte, nitentem 
qui tenet exortum 


See Housman’s note. I propose aequali (cod. Pal. teste Junio) pollens (Scaliger) 
in sorte. The sors is the sphere of influence belonging to the cardo, as in 895 
cardints et subitura iugum sortemque potentem. 
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2.871 nec melior super occasus contraque sub ortu 
sors agitur mundi: praeceps haec, illa supina 
pendens aut metuit uicino cardine finem 
aut fraudata cadet. 


No editor, thinks Garrod, has seized the sense of these lines. That is because 
there is none in them as they stand. Sense comes only after a small textual 
change, tacet for cadet. 

In Housman we read that these two loci, the Second and the Eighth, which 
lie adjacent to the First and Seventh loct containing the two cardinal points 
horoscopus and occasus, have two dangers to fear. They may touch the neighbour- 
ing cardines and so perish, or, if this does not happen, they are liable to fall from 
lack of the support which they expect the cardines to furnish (‘expectato fulcro 
fraudata cadet’). ‘nugas nugatorie exornat’, he concludes—too mild a comment 
on such rubbish, from which Manilius should be wholly exonerated. This is what 
he means: haec, the Eighth Region, fears destruction because it hangs (praeceps 
pendens) immediately over the occasus in the Seventh, the Region of death (_finem 
uitae retinet, 952), which praecipitat mundum terris et sidera mergit (949). If the 
Regions moved with the stars, this would be the first of the fully visible ones 
to sink below the horizon. The Second locus is in the reverse situation. Lying 
just below the horizon next to the First, which includes the horoscopus, it hangs 
face upwards (supina; so rightly explained by Housman) and hopes to rise into 
visibility. But this aspiration is foiled by the neighbouring horoscopus, an im- 
passable barrier. So it lies frustrated. 

For iacet cf. 931 ac media sub nocte iacet (of the Fourth locus). The corruption was 
no doubt facilitated by the suggestion of ‘falling’ in praeceps, pendens, and finem. 


3. 105 tertia ad urbanos statio est numeranda labores 
(hoc quoque militiae genus est, ciuilibus actis 
compositum) fideique tenet parentia uincla. 


That is how to print these lines. The subject of tenet is not hoc, as editors 
imagine (hoc refers to urbanos labores), but statio. Cf. 120 quintus coniugio gradus est 
per signa dicatus | et socios tenet. 


3.419 quae cum ter centum numeris uicenaque constent 


numeris GL?, numerus LM, et quater Jacob] Jacob might as well, says Housman, 
have written atque quater and escaped a false quantity. If he had, he would have 
substituted one fault for another, since it is not the practice of classical poets to 
place atque before g.1 He would have done better to write quae quater et cum ter 
centum. 
3. 427 quodque hanc exsuperat partem, superatur ab illa, 
distinguitque duas medio discrimine summas 


‘his tot uerbis significatur distantia inter sextam nocturnorum sextamque 
diurnorum stadiorum partem.’ No doubt that is what Manilius intended, but 
‘what exceeds the one part and is exceeded by the other’ means, to me, not the 


’ Lucretius has atque quietem (3.910) and 157 a. querimoniam, Leg. Agr. 2. 90 a. qui, 
Sidonius, in hendecasyllabics, atgue quartus De Dom. 144 a. quaeso, De Diu. 1. 92 a. quae- 
(23. 380). There are two dubious instances stum, Val. Max. 4. 8. 3. a. quinquagies, Vitr. 
in Plautus, Merc. 742, Pseud. 727. In prose 6. 6. 1 a. quot, Plin. N.H. 22. 94 a. qui, Cels. 
the phenomenon is rare but not, as Lewisand__ 2. 10. 19 a. quod, Solin. 30. 8 a. quadripedes. 
Short assert, unknown; cf. Cic. Verr. 2. 5. 
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entire difference between the two figures, but some figure intermediate between 
them; e.g. 9, and not 4, exceeds 7 and is exceeded by 11. It would also be odd 
to find exsuperat transitive here and intransitive four lines previously (quodque 
his exsuperat demptis: also in 650 exsuperare diem iubet et succumbere noctes). 

I suggest quodque haec exsuperat pars cum superatur ab illa (i.e. quodque exsuperat 
cum haec pars ab illa parte superatur) : ‘the amount left over when the latter part is 
exceeded by (i.e. subtracted from) the former’. On Manilius’ hyperbata see 
Housman’s note on 1. 58 and index. 

4.50 quis te Niliaco periturum litore, Magne, 
post uictas Mithridatis opes pelagusque receptum 
et tris emenso meritos ex orbe triumphos, 
cum iam etiam posses alium componere Magnum 
crederet ? 


53 posses GL?, posset LM] No editor has made anything plausible out of 53. 
Housman reads possent (Barth) and adds a hexameter of his own, regia Pellaeum 
seruantia busta tyrannum. That is well enough for sense, but the trouble probably 
lies in iam etiam, the only exarhple in Manilius of a monosyllable elided before 
a short.! I propose cum te iam posses, ‘when you might have made from yourself 
another Magnus’, i.e. ‘when your achievements were such that, if divided 
among two men, they would have earned the name of “‘Great’’ for both.’ 
te = ex te; cf. Plin. N.H. 15. 31 suis herbis componunt inter Cappadociam et Galatiam 
quod Selgiticum uocant (oleum). 

4. 244 nam quidquid in usus 
ignis eget poscitque nouas ad munera flammas 
sub te censendum est. 


I understand ‘nouas semper ad noua munera surgentes’. If change were 
needed I should prefer twas to Haupt’s bonas. 


4. 294 sed nihil in semet totum ualet: omnia uires 
cum certis sociant signis sub partibus aequis 
et uelut hespitio mundi commercia iungunt 
conceduntque suas partis retinentibus astris. 


‘294 semet totum GL, totum semet M sono minus suaui sed eodem sensu, qui 
quis esset interpretes non uiderunt. nempe et semet et totum accusatiuus est. 
nihil, hoc est nullum astrum, ut II. 688, in semet totum, in omnes sui partes, ualet 
et potestatem exserit.’ So Housman, and so the words as they stand must be 
taken ; but they cannot have been so intended by the poet, who writes in 318 of 
Taurus that, although all his three decans are given to other signs, natura per 
astrum | stat tamen et proprias miscet per singula uires. Besides, it is a strange meiosis 
to say that no sign rules the whole of itself when nine out of the twelve possess 
no decans in their own territory. For totum read solum. No sign has undivided 
power over itself. Housman restores sola from tota in 1. 779 and parallels the 
corruption from Liv. 5. 41. 4, Prop. 4. 8. 48, and Stat. Theb. 9. 57. 

4. 370 et, cuius signi quis parte creatur, 
eius habet mores atque illo nascitur astro. 


This cannot mean, as Housman holds, that the decan counts for everything 
and the sign for nothing. That would contradict 318 f. and 294 ff. (see above). 


! I take this from Housman’s addenda, ad loc. 
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MANILIANA 85 


Manilius’ view is evidently that the influence of the sign is blended with that 
of the decan. How otherwise should he continue in 380 nec tantum lanas Aries nec 
Taurus aratra | nec Gemini musas nec merces Cancer amabit et sqq.? Neither Taurus 
nor Gemini possess decans in their own signs and, by Housman’s ruling, would 
have no influence at all over their children. No, we must interpret habet mores 
(non signi sui tantum sed etiam) eius signi cuius parte quis creatur atque (ut signo suo ita) 
illo astro nascitur. 
4. 523 accedunt et ruris opes, propriaque iuuencum 
dote per inuersos exornat uomere campos. 


I do not believe Manilius would have called the man born under Taurus the 
steer of that sign. This interpretation of iuuencum, propounded by Jacob and 
improved by Housman, is the most logical though not the least grotesque of 
those put forward. It seems to have occurred to nobody that iuwencum is genitive 
plural. Taurus endows his children (eos is readily understood from 519-20, the 
intermediate lines being parenthetic) with his own steers. 


4. 681 quod superest Europa tenet, quae prima natantem 
fluctibus excepitque Iouem taurumque resoluit. 


I mention here, but shall argue more fully in a forthcoming note on Prop. 
3. 22. 36, that Manilius meant fecit ut tauri formam exueret.* 
4. 686 maxima terra uiris et fecundissima doctis 
urbibus: in regnum florentes oris Athenae ; 
Sparta manu, Thebae diuis, et rege uel uno 
princeps i//a domus, Troiani gratia belli; 
Thessalia Epirosque potens uicinaque ripis 690 
Illyris, et Threce Martem sortita colonum, 
et stupefacta suos inter Germania partus ; 
Gallia per census, Hispania maxima bellis ; 
Italia in summa, quam rerum maxima Roma 
imposuit terris caeloque adiungitur ipsi. 695 
687 urbibus GL, orbibus M] Look first at 689. Scaliger’s Pella for illais generally 
approved, but breaks the geographical sequence—Southern Greece, Thessaly, 
Epirus, etc.—and leaves Troiani gratia belli in the dark. If these words 
are taken with Thessalia as a reference to Achilles, gloria (Bentley) should re- 
place gratia. So Housman remarks, but tells us that the gods gave empire to 
Alexander in return for the aid which Pella gave to Troy (cf. 1. 769 f.). Which 
gods? Juno? Pallas? Neptune? Perhaps illa is sound after all, and Argos 
intended ; she is called princeps in tribute to Agamemnon’s primacy at Troy. 
In 687 I share Housman’s distrust of doctis urbibus (‘quot doctae urbes in 
Europa fuerunt ? mihi quidem ex toto orbe terrarum uix quattuor innotuerunt’). 
But his artibus makes an almost equally inappropriate introduction to the list 
of European regions which follows. Perhaps the trouble lies with doctis for which 
Achais would make a reasonable substitute. terra Achais, unlike other parts of 
Europe, is ‘rich in cities’ and Manilius proceeds to mention four of them. The 
loss of the initial a after felicissima left chais (= diciis), from which doctis might 
easily ensue in proximity with Athenae. 
Housman’s censure of 694 f. (‘multo minus proprie Manilius locutus est, 
cum nihilo maiore iure Roma Italiam quam Italia Romam terris imposuisse 


1 See Propertiana (Cambridge, 1956), p. 211. 
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Read KAI<AI>IZTHEZI. Limit does not ‘establish’ or ‘institute’ body, 
but ‘distinguishes and separates’ it from other bodies or from void. In xpéais, 
‘commingling’, bodies still exist and occupy a position, but they lose the bounds 
or limits which previously gave them individual existence. For instance, when 
wine and water are mixed, their original limits disappear, to be replaced by a 
new limit that bounds the compound. ovvagy, ‘coherence’, might be exempli- 
fied by two branches of a tree that have grown together, as opposed to two 
planks in contact: the latter preserve their own limits, the former do not. 


an vitiositas 498 c: ovperar 5€ Kai mAavarat tpiBdpevos ev Tiow eAmilwr Kal 
mpommAakilopevos, av S€ kal tUyn Twos dv Trobe’, weprevex Deis Kai cxoTodwW- 
doas mpos Tov THs TUXNS TEeTavpiopov amdBaow Cyrei KTA. 


The unfortunate is an ambitious man at court. Reiske, hastening through 
Plutarch, grasped the obvious remedy of writing €Amiow for €Ami{wv, and this 
stands in Pohlenz’s text. But the words év r.ow serve no purpose but to enfeeble 
the sense. Who ever said ‘I am cheated in some of my expectations, and if I 
do ever attain one of my desires .. .2? ENTIZIN is nothing but EATTIZIN 
misread, and some Anonymous of the first millennium seems to have antici- 
pated Reiske. But his correction was taken for a supplement. tpiBdpevos €Amion 
kal mpommnAaxtlouevos is an unexceptionable phrase, ‘exhausted and mocked 
by his hopes’. 


Trinity College, Cambridge F, H. SANDBACH 
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PLATO, SOPHIST 231 a, ETC. 


Mr. G. B. KERFERD, in C.Q. xlviii (1954), 84 ff. writes of ‘Plato’s Noble Art of 
Sophistry’. He suggests that Plato thought there was a ‘Noble Art’ of sophistry, 
other than philosophy itself; and he seeks to find this Art in the better and 
worse arguments of Protagoras. This suggestion is, unfortunately, based on a 
mistranslation of Plato, Sophist 231 a: od yap mepi opixpdv Spwr rHv audroByrnow 
oiopar yevnoeobar Tore Omdrav ikavads duddtrwow. Mr. Kerferd supposes that 
this can mean: ‘For I do not think there will be dispute about distinctions which 
are of little importance when men are sufficiently on guard in the case of 
resemblances.’ He takes the od with rv dudioByrnow olopar yernoeoOa, and 
not with opuKxpdv. 

This is a curious translation in view of the word order (ov yap mepi opixpav 
dpwv) and in view of the article used with du¢voByrnow. On grounds of language 
alone, od must go with opixpév. But further, what are these distinctions which, 
if we accept Mr. Kerferd’s view, are ‘of little importance’? They are distinc- 
tions on the one hand between tame and fierce, and on the other hand between 
the cathartic process of dialectic and sophistry. The ‘tarne’ and ‘fierce’ dis- 
tinction is not between tame and fierce merely ; it is a distinction between the 
very tamest and the very fiercest of animals (Plato uses superlatives at the 
beginning of 231 a). How Plato could have in the same paragraph stressed 
the vastness of the difference by means of superlatives and then spoken of 
‘small distinctions’, is more than I can see. I also fail to see how Plato could ever 
have thought the distinction between sophistry and healing dialectic to be asmall 
one ; that would be saying that there was little to choose between Socrates and 
Thrasymachus. No: Plato is saying here that there is‘a certain superficial 
resemblance between healing dialectic and sophistry, but we must beware of 
that resemblance; in fact the one is a tame watch-dog, the other a ravening 
wolf, and ‘we shall find in the course of our discussion, once we take adequate 
precautions, that there is no small distinction between the two’. 

I think Plato rejected utterly and uncompromisingly all doctrines that were 
not founded on conceptions of absolute Truth and absolute Knowledge; he 
simply cannot have approved of Protagoras’ arguments. It would be more 
interesting to discuss Plato’s attitude towards the Eleatics. Zeno was said to 
have invented dialectic; and Parmenides, Zeno, and the Eleatic Stranger, 
figure prominently in some of Plato’s later dialogues. No doubt Plato intro- 
duced them because he wished to quarrel with their rejection of ‘Not-Being’, 
and to show how Being and Not-Being may be interwoven; no doubt, also, 
Plato made them better in his dialogues than they really were: but it is still 
possible that Plato had considerable respect for their methods. 

Mr. Kerferd in the same article suggests that the division of ‘evil in the soul’ 
into two classes, in Sophist 226 ff., has no significance for the development of 
Plato’s ethical thinking. He seems not to realize that the analysis of virtues in 
the Republic necessitated a division of evil in the soul. In the Republic (and still 
more in the Laws), the main virtue is Wisdom; but it has three handmaids, 
Justice, Temperance, and Courage, which look to Wisdom as their leader. 
Wisdom is concerned with the right functioning of the reason ; the other three 
virtues are more concerned with the harmony of the soul, which must be such 
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that Reason rules over Spirit and Passion. The corresponding faults are bound 
to be Ignorance and Faction.' These faults may both arise from some kind of 
disharmony or disproportion within the soul, but that does not invalidate the 
distinction between them. It seems to me that the whole irony of Plato’s 
Republic and Laws, and indeed of his whole life, was the inadequacy of Reason 
by itself, if it had not power and dominion. 


N. B. Bootu 


1 See Hackforth, ‘Moral Evil and Ignor- 
ance in Plato’s Ethics’, C.Q. xl (1946), 118- 
20; Dodds, ‘Plato and the Irrational’, 7.H.S. 
Ixv (1945), 18-19; Aristotle, Magna Moralia 
1182411-30; Plato, Laws 631d, 644d ff., 


etc. It should not be supposed, however, that 
I accept all the conclusions of the first two 
writers, or that I commit myself to a view on 
the authorship of the Magna Moralia. 


THE PROSODY OF GREEK PROPER NAMES IN 
EARLY LATIN COMEDY 


(cf. C.Q.v [1955], 206 ff.) 


It is inherent in the nature of early Latin verse that no dactylic word, be it Phaedria or 
omnia or accipe, can in any single instance be shown to be dactylic rather than cretic. 
Mr. Martin seems to have overlooked this fact when he writes: ‘But the significant 
thing is that in no line is the scansion -d necessary’ (loc. cit., p. 208). Only indirect 
evidence can reveal short quantity of the final. If Phaedria behaves like Phaedriae or 
Parmeno it is a cretic; if it behaves like Pamphile it is a dactyl. 

Here is the evidence from Terence: 











Phaedria Phaedria Parmeno 
(nom., voc.) Pamphile | (oblique cases) | (nom., voc.) 
Total of occurrences 33 39 18 44 
At end of line 22 21 II 17 
Inelision . : : 8 15 I 14 
Followed by disyll. thesis 3 3 I 5 
Cretic . : ‘ ot te) 5? 83 

















This is a fair sample, and Phaedria is: proved to be a dactyl because, like Pamphile 
and unlike Phaedriae and Parmeno, it is never used as a cretic. The vocative Clinia is 
once so used (Heaut. 406) but that single exception faces overwhelming odds in cretic 
Antiphos, Ctesisphos etc., and the oblique cases of Chaerea, Clinia, and the rest. 


University College London 


O. SKuTscH 


? The ablative in Eun. 465 is by inadvertence listed as a nominative or vocative, loc. cit., 


p. 208. 


2 Eun. 354; 440; 465; Ph. 778; 886. 
3 Eun. 307; 351; 1034; Hec. 320; 340; 409; 416; 878. 
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SOME FRAGMENTS OF GALEN’S OW DIS- 
POSITIONS (Iepi }0av) IN ARABIC 


Tue Greek original of Galen’s [Tepi 76év is lost, nor has a copy of the complete 
translation into Arabic, made by Hunayn b. Ishaq in the first half of the ninth 
century, come down to us, though some passages of it are quoted by various 
Arab authors. A summary of the translation, however, was discovered by 
P. Kraus in a miscellaneous manuscript in Cairo and published by him in the 
Bulletin of the Faculty of Arts of the University of Egypt, vol. v/1 (1937; Cairo 1939, 
Arabic section). In the introduction Kraus collected all the information about 
Galen’s work and also all such quotations in Islamic writings as they were 
known to him. Some aspects of the book were studied by R. Walzer, ‘New 
Light on Galen’s Moral Philosophy (from a recently discovered Arabic source)’, 
C.R. (1949), 82 ff. ; and Walzer intends to publish a translation of the summary 
(cf. loc. cit., 83). 

What I wish to do in this article is to publish five further references to the 
book in Arabic literature. 


(i) QupAMA 

Qudama ibn Ja ‘far (wrote in the beginning of the tenth century ; see for him 
C. Brockelmann, Geschichte der arabischen Litteratur, i. 262, Supplement, i. 406; 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, s.v. ‘Kudama’) refers shortly to Galen’s On Dispositions in 
a passage of his Poetics (Naqd al-Shi‘r [Istanbul, 1884-5], 30). Qudama had 
some training in Greek philosophy and occasionally uses philosophical ideas in 
his discussion of Arabic poetics, although Greek philosophy served him for 
some secondary details rather than for determining the essential ground-work 
of his system. A noteworthy instance of philosophical influence is his treatment 
of panegyric and satire. He finds that the old Arab poets in distributing their 
praise and abuse took as their standard the four cardinal virtues: courage, 
wisdom, continence, and justice. He analyses a number of verses in this light 
and shows that what they praise are exactly these qualities, and that their 
blame is for the absence of them. 

In the course of this analysis he quotes two lines by Ahmad ibn Yahya: “They 
do not care whether they have behaved treacherously or shamefully, or proved 
themselves misers : next morning they come to you as if they had done nothing.’ 
He comments as follows: ‘To do so is characteristic of people of ignorance, 
boorishness, and impertinence, which come from the blindness of the distinctive 
faculty, as Galen says in his book On Dispositions.’ (For the Arabic text see 
Excerpt No. i.) The passage occurred either in Book i or iv, in both of which 
the ‘dispositions’ of the rational soul, to which the distinctive faculty belongs, 
are discussed ; but since the whole context is missing in the Summary, one 
cannot connect the fragment with any particular passage. 


(ii) ABu’L-Hasan AL-TABARI 
Abu’1-Hasan al-Tabari, a physician of the middle of the tenth century, began 
his great medical encyclopaedia, called Hippocratical Treatments (al-‘Ilajat al- 
Bugratiyya ; cf. Brockelmann, i. 272, Supplement, i. 422) with a philosophical 
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introduction, the aim of which was to give physicians some elementary notions 
of philosophy. (I hope to give in another place a detailed analysis of this text, 
which is of considerable interest as a sample of the philosophical teaching 
current in the circles to which the author belonged.) 

In chapter 28 (‘On absolute good and evil’) of this introductory book, there 
is a quotation from Galen’s On Dispositions which serves the author—together 
with quotations from Plato, Aristotle, Proclus, John Philoponus, etc.—as an 
‘authority’ for the existence of good and evil. The quotation reads as follows 
(see Excerpt No. ii): 

‘Galen says in the book On Dispositions : “The good-doing soul is comparable 
to an intelligent and discriminating rider, while the animal soul is comparable 
to a dog, which is the organ of revenge against swine and harmful animals. If 
the animal soul accepts the instruction of goodness, scil. of the rational soul, it 
obeys the rider and the rider has his revenge on evil through it’’. He also says: 
“If the evil faculties of a man are strong, they enslave the faculties of the good 
soul; when the good faculties of a man are strong, they enslave the evil 
faculties.’’’ 

Galen uses similar parables of hunter, horse, and hound,’ applied to the 
various souls, in two passages which are present in the Summary: Book i, 
p. 27 (quoted in a fuller form by a tenth-century author, Abi Sulayman al- 
Mantiqi, see Kraus’s introduction, pp. 21 ff.) and Book iii, p. 42; but the 
present extract does not seem to belong to either of these. The following extract, 
however, is closely related with the present one. 


(iii) Mosgs 18n Ezra 


The great Spanish Hebrew poet, Moses ibn Ezra (eleventh to twelfth cen- 
turies ; cf. Jewish Encyclopaedia and Encyclopaedia Judaica, s.v. ‘Ibn Ezra, Moses’, 
and ‘Ibn Esra, Mose’, respectively), wrote in Arabic a book called, following the 
flowery style of the period, Book of the Park concerning the Metaphorical and Real 
Expressions, in which he attempted to offer a systematic exegesis of the biblical 
terminology concerning both the physiological and psychological functions of 
man, in the light of contemporary philosophy. In the course of his treatise he 
discusses the tripartite Platonic division of the soul and in this connexion 
quotes Galen (see Excerpt No. iii): 

‘Galen says in his book On Dispositions: Desire is of three kinds. Firstly, 
voluntary desire, as for instance the desire of the rational soul for apodeictic 
science. Secondly, the desire of the passionate soul to revenge itself on those who 
arouse its anger. Thirdly, the desire of the body, as for instance desire for food 
and sexual intercourse, and other bodily desires. The rational soul is compar- 
able to a hunter, the passionate to a hound with the help of which the hunter 
hunts, <the desiring to a beast which the hunter wants) to hunt. The hunter 
must be clever, the hound strong, well trained, and obedient to the hunter ; the 
beast must be weak, because if it is strong, the hunter and the hound will find 
it difficult to catch. If man follows this rule with regard to his soul and obliges 
it to follow this training, virtues will appear in him and vices be cast off.’ 

The passage does not occur in the Summary. The main idea is, however, 
expressed on p. 28; the parallel text of a fuller excerpt from the original, 
reproduced in Kraus’s introduction, p. 22, is even more akin to the present 


' For a discussion of the parable see R. Walzer, ‘A Diatribe of Galen’, Harvard 
Theological Review (1954), Pp. 251, n. 27. 
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FRAGMENTS OF GALEN’S ON DISPOSITIONS IN ARABIC 93 


quotation. Moreover, the present passage is akin to the preceding, in the main 
idea as well as in the use of the parable of hunter, horse, and hunted animal. 


(iv) AL-Marwazi 

At the beginning of the twelfth century Sharaf al-Zaman Tahir al-Marwazi, 
who was—according to various passages in his book, the only source for his 
biography—a courtier of the Saljiiq sultan Malikshah, wrote a treatise on 
zoology which is preserved in two defective manuscripts in London, one in the 
India Office Library, the other in the British Museum. For an account of the 
book I refer to A. J. Arberry’s article in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
(1937), 481 ff., and to V. Minorsky, Sharaf al-Zamdn Marvazi on China, the Turks 
and India (London, 1942). (I hope to publish further excerpts from the book, 
especially the numerous passages derived from an Arabic translation of 
Timotheus Gazaeus.) 

There are two quotations from Galen’s On Dispositions in al-Marwazi’s book. 
One occurs in the first part (on man), in the chapter inscribed ‘On disposi- 
tions’. This part is extant only in the India Office Library, as the British Museum 
manuscript starts at a later part. This first quotation (see Excerpt No. iv) is 
from the very beginning of Galen’s book and is on the whole identical with the 
text of the passage in the Summary, though in one or two phrases al-Marwazi’s 
quotation seems to have preserved the original phrasing where the Summary 
has slightly contracted the text.'! On the whole, however, this only concerns the 
wording, except for the last lines of the quotation, which are altogether missing 
in the Summary. I give a translation of the passage based on both the quotation 
and the Summary, revising the translation of the Summary’s text given by 
Walzer (pp. 85, 88). 

‘Disposition is that condition of the soul which induces man to perform his 
actions without reflection and accurate knowledge. For ‘instance: some people 
get alarmed and astonished when a terrifying sound suddenly strikes them, and 
they laugh involuntarily when they see or hear something ridiculous ; sometimes 
they even want to refrain from it but cannot. Philosophers differ in their 
opinions as to whether disposition belongs to the irrational soul alone or 
whether any part of it is linked with the rational. Some of them say that it 
belongs to the irrational soul and adduce the following proof: the movement 
of the soul without thought towards desiring and avoiding things, to feel pleasure 
and pain, etc., i.e. towards things to which dispositions incite us, shows that the 
dispositions belong to the irrational soul. This is the reason why we see dis- 
positions in small children and in irrational animals. We see that some animals 
are cowardly like the hare and the stag, others brave like the lion and the dog, 
others cunning like the fox and the monkey ; that some associate with man like 
the dog and others keep away from man like the wolves ; some love solitude like 
the lion and others tend to congregate like the horse, while others live in pairs 
like the stork ; some gather their food and keep it for use like the bees and ants, 
while others secure their food from day to day like the pigeon; some steal 





' From the general identity of the Sum- 
mary and al-Marwazi’s quotation we may 
infer that we possess the beginning of the 
book in full. As noted by Kraus, Miskawayh 
(a tenth- to eleventh-century author) refers 
to this passage in his Ethics, p. 25. As his 
quotation does not correspond textually with 


the Summary, Walzer, p. 85, n. 5, inferred 
that Miskawayh has ‘preserved another sec- 
tion of the same argument’. As we now seem 
to possess the full text, it would appear that 
Miskawayh does not reproduce an addi- 
tional portion of the text, but the passage is 
his own somewhat free paraphrase. 
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objects that are of no use to them and hide them, like the magpie which steals 
jewels, signet-rings, drachmae, and denarii and hides them; and other dis- 
positions which we see in the irrational animals. This shows that no part of the 
dispositions is linked with the rational soul. On the other hand, Aristotle and 
his followers hold that some parts of the dispositions are linked with the rational 
soul, though the greater part belongs to the irrational soul. They hold that 
man’s dispositions are only good if his rational soul is strong, his animal soul 
smooth, and his natural soul weak ; in that case his disposition is good.’ 

The other quotation (see Excerpt No. v) occurs in the passage where al- 
Marwazi, after ending his chapter on the various common animals, starts a 
chapter on rarer ones. Galen describes a fight between a weasel and a snake in 
order to illustrate the thesis that there are animals which have a natural enmity 
among themselves. Although it cannot be said exactly where the passage 
belongs, the subject was probably discussed by Galen in Book i. 

‘We have described those kinds of animals of prey, wild animals, and 
domestic animals that are commonly known and are mentioned in the books 
and in the writings of the old physicians and philosophers. We shall now turn 
to the animals that are rare, in their shape or in their character; there still 
remain, however, those animals which, though well known, do not occur in the 
books, in spite of the fact that people in most countries make use of their furs 
and skins. For example, the sable-marten (samir), marten (fanak), weasel 
(dalaq), grey-squirrel (sanjab), ermine (gaqum), and lynx (washaq). The physi- 
cians have mentioned the natures of their furs in speaking of clothing, but no 
one of them has mentioned their habitats, descriptions, and natures—except 
the weasel, which is mentioned by Galen in the book On Dispositions. I repro- 
duce here his words: 

‘“There are animals which have a natural enmity towards another kind of 
animals, and each kind desires to overcome the other ; such for example is the 
enmity between the weasel and the snake.” Let me tell you what I have observed 
of it. A man from the country of Greater Libya’ gave as a present to a friend 
of mine two great snakes, together with a slave to feed them and take care of 
them. This friend said to me, making fun of the present, as he had no use or 
employment for the snakes: If you want, I am prepared to give them to you, 
and you may use them for some medical purpose. I answered: I have no need 
of them, as I only employ them after their death, when they are no longer 
dangerous, in the same way as I employ parts of the body of the lion and other 
beasts of prey. I should like it, however, if you could show me a fight between 
this weasel and this snake—for there was a weasel there, in our presence. He 
said: I would do it willingly, but I am afraid lest the snake kills the weasel. I 
said : You are quite right in your fear, as this weasel is not like the weasel which 
I have seen in Alexandria in the theatre,* which was very skilled in fighting 





! Dalaqg no doubt corresponds to Greek 
yaAg (of which the correct translation accord- 
ing to Jennison, see below, n. 4, would be 
‘ferret’). It is surprising that al-Marwazi does 
not mention that the yaA7 occurs in Aristotle 
and Timotheus Gazaeus (see next note), both 
of whom are authors known to him. 

2 That weasel and snake fight each other, 
is mentioned by Aristotle, Hist. An. g. 6. 
61228 (quoted in Aelian, De anim. 4. 14 


and Timotheus Gazaeus, ch. 39): ‘The 
weasel when it fights against the snake eats 
rue, as the snakes dislike its odour.’ 

3 I suppose this is the name that hides 
under the Arabic guise. The only other pas- 
sage where I found ‘Greater’ Libya men- 
tioned is Zosimus 5. 37. 

+ I found no other reference to the use of 
weasels in shows. (For the weasel in general, 
cf. O. Keller, Die antike Tierwelt, i. 164; cf. 
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snakes ; this weasel of yours, I suspect, had never seen a snake before. He said : 

You say the truth, and it is for this reason that I am afraid for it. I said: If we 

do not mind losing the snake, we can find a way to help the weasel if it should 

be defeated. If we see that the snake gets hold of the weasel to bite it, we tell 

this slave to prepare a sword and hold it in his hand, and hit the head of the 

snake and cut it. Have ready a theriac, so that we can pour it into the weasel’s 

mouth. He agreed to this, prepared the sword and the medicine. We went out 
to a park and chose a spot where there were no trees and left the weasel facing 

the snake at a great distance. When one saw the other, each started to run 

against the other at high speed, although the snake had never seen a weasel 

before, nor had the weasel ever seen a snake. When they met—the mouth of 
the snake being turned down towards the earth and open as he jumped to- 

wards the weasel to bite it, while the weasel was turning slightly to the side to 
escape the snake—the weasel tried to get hold of the neck of the snake, and the 
snake tried to prevent this. When the snake erected itself and lifted its head, the 
weasel was much lower than the head of the snake; it was for this reason that 
we saw the snake trying to bite the skull of the weasel, and the weasel jumping 
to get hold of the neck of the snake. All those watching the fight began to 
express their amazement at it, as in their fight they both seemed more concerned 
with self-defence than with aggression—as if they have been taught how to 
fight. I mean that those who are expert in warfare wish to achieve two things : 

one, to inflict wounds on the adversary, the other to be safe from harm. The 
same appeared in these two, in their actions which they used, and in their 
shielding head and neck, and their caution for themselves and their attack on 
the enemy. At the end they got entangled and each of them bit the other, in the 
following manner: the weasel jumped in order to get at the neck of the snake, 

who stood at that moment erected with open mouth and was bending its head 
and mouth slightiy downwards; the lower teeth of the weasel engaged under 
the lower jaw of the snake, but its upper teeth could not grasp the upper jaw 
of the snake, as the mouth of the snake was open; so they fell upon the lower 
incisors of the snake, and the snake got hold of the upper jaw of the weasel. 
Thus each of them bit the other: the weasel the lower jaw of the snake, the 
snake the upper jaw of the weasel. Both fell on the earth, and the slave ran with 
the sword to the snake and cut its neck. We then poured the theriac into the 
mouth of the weasel. I do not know if the weasel would have perished had we 
not poured the theriac into its mouth; my only aim was to give an account of 
their natures and their fight.” 

‘This is the account given in Galen’s story.’ 

I add the continuation of al-Marwazi’s passage, though it does not refer to 
Galen’s On Dispositions and does not therefore belong to the present subject. It 
contains, however, a noteworthy, and otherwise unknown,' reference to the 
physician Rufus ‘the Great’,? i.e. Rufus of Ephesus. 

‘It is told of Rufus the Great that during one of his peregrinations he reached 
a wide open country and he needed a place to have a view. He ascended an 





also G. Jennison, Animals for Show and Plea-" 


sure in Ancient Rome (Manchester, 1937), 19, 
129, according to whom the yaAén, yaAf kept 
in Greek houses for the destruction of vermin 
was not a weasel—‘I have never heard of 
domesticated weasels’—but the pole-cat 
(Mustela putorius), which in a domesticated 


state is the ferret.) 

? It does not figure in the collection of 
Rufus’ fragments, published by Daremberg 
and Ruelle (Paris, 1879). 

2 Cf. Oribasius, ad Eunapium, preface: 
‘Povdw TO peydaw. 
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elevated place and started to examine the view below it. He noticed a snake 


and a weasel who met at that place and started fighting with great energy.’ 


Whenever the bites of the snake caused the weasel to be defeated or weakened 
it ran to the foot of a mountain in that place and ate a little of the grass; its 
strength would then return and the harm disappear, and it would resume its 
fight with the snake. When Rufus saw this happen several times, he descended 
from that elevated place and followed the weasel. He saw that it went to a bay- 
tree and ate some of its grains, and its force returned to it. It was from this 
experience that he learned that the laurel is a medicine against the poison of 
the snake, so that he made it one of the main components of theriac.”! 

Finally it ought to be mentioned that the whole passage occurs also in ‘Awfi’s 
great Persian collection of anecdotes (thirteenth century). It is already known 
(see Arberry’s article on al-Marwazi, quoted above, and Minorsky, in the book 
quoted above, p. 1, n. 2) that ‘Awfi used al-Marwazi’s book. I hope to show 
that his indebtedness to al-Marwazi is even greater. For the present subject, 
see M. Nizamu’d-Din, Introduction to the Fawdmi‘u’l-Hikdydt wa-Lawdmi‘-u'l- 
Riwdydat of Sadtdu’l-Din Muhammad al-‘Awfi (London, 1929), 256-7: ‘Part iv, 
chapter xxiii: On strange animals. In the introduction the author states that 
in this chapter only those animals are mentioned of which accounts are found 
in the books of the old Greek philosophers and physicians, but which are 
rarely to be seen; while there is another class of animals like samur, fanak, dala 
[Persian form of dalaq], sanjdb, gdqum, washq, whose skins and furs are used by 
people, and which are only known through their produce.—How Galen wit- 
nessed a fight between two natural enemies, a serpent and a weasel, and cured 
the weasel with an antidote prepared by him.—A similar fight witnessed by 
Rufus of Ephesus, called the Great, and the earliest discovery of Habbu’l-Far 
[read h. al-ghar*] as an antidote for snake-poison’. It can be clearly seen that 
‘Awfi follows closely the text of al-Marwazi. 


(v) ‘App ALLAH IBN AL-FADL 

A passage of Galen’s On Dispositions is quoted in a short refutation of astrology 
by ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Fadl, a Melkite deacon from Antioch (middle of the 
eleventh century; cf. G. Graf, Geschichte der christlichen arabischen Literatur, ii. 
52 ff.). The treatise was published, with a German translation, by G. Graf, in 
the periodical Orientalia (1937), 337 ff. 

One of the arguments used by ‘Abd Allah is the following (text, p. 341, 
transl., p. 344). A philosopher is onewho imitates God as far as it is possible for 
man ; this is done by acquiring virtue; virtue is acquired by the renunciation 
of wealth and pleasure; the astrologers call the lack of wealth and pleasure 
‘ill-luck’ (this has been explained in the preceding argument) ; therefore the 


' Though it is well known that the laurel Mafatih al-‘Uliim, 176, where read habb al- 
is officinal (cf., e.g., Pauly—-Wissowa, s.v. ghar instead of habb al-far). This might be the 


‘Lorbeer’) I found no reference to its use as a 
component of the theriac in classical litera- 
ture. On the other hand, it figures, together 
with the gentian (jantiydnd), the long aristo- 
lochia (zardwand tawil) and the myrrha, as a 
component of the ‘theriac of the four’ (tiryaq 
al-arba‘a) mentioned by Muslim physicians 
(e.g. ‘Ali ibn Rabban al-Tabari, Firdaws al- 
Hikma, 451; ‘Ali ibn ‘Abbas, Kamil al- 
Sind‘a, ii. 534; see also al-Khuwarizmi, 


theriac of Rufus, though there is no further 
evidence to support such an hypothesis. 

2 The editor quotes the passage of al- 
Khuwarizmi (cf. the preceding note): ‘Cf. 
al-Khwarazmi, Mafdtihu’l-‘Ulim, ed. van 
Vloten, p. 176, for the Tirydqu’l-Arba‘a and 
Habbu’l-Far.’ As I have pointed out in the 
preceding note, habb al-far in al-Khuwarizmi 
must be corrected to habb al-ghar. 
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philosopher who aims at imitating God is according to them ill-lucked, ‘while 
one who is no philosopher, but indulges in pleasures, whom Galen in his book 
On Dispositions puts in the rank of vermin and pigs, who is far removed from 
God, is lucky’—which is absurd. 

The allusion is to a passage in the second book (ed. Kraus, 37): ‘. .. some men 
are similar to angels [the Greek original had, no doubt: gods], others to pigs 
and vermin’.! 

Excerpt No. i 
Qudama, Nagd al-Shi‘r, p. 30. 
re gl doxtly dongle jerd! jal JLil cre gh Lil hall loa OY 
yl GAA! G alT g u'gle JU LS rSeeelmry™)) wt 
The Istanbul edition reads instead of oye: ry anal ; I owe to S. A. Bonebakker, who is 


preparing a critical edition, the information that the Escurial manuscript reads opel, which 
is no doubt the correct reading. 


Excerpt No. ii 
Abu’l-Hasan al-Tabari, al-‘Ildjat al-Bugratiyya, ch. 24, according to MS. 
Oxford (O) and MS. London, British Museum (L). 


JBI yoylil Dyin Ay pill De OI GHEY GUT Gogdle JE 
RFE Ge pSV Dg CH AS jee ESbpbl ail! Uyreg jens! 
yeild gar Dl Roky Ge Che Aly pill CIT ISG Roy! edly 
cad ge Js I ge Uy pits Yl LEY Gum OL dbl 
5 Crdyrtael Ay pad dati 69 C9 Atl pil Gy Creel AAI ol gi 
ds p21 cogil 


4. 4 L; om. O. 5. Auntd L; etd O. 


Excerpt No. iii 
Moses ibn Ezra, Kitab al-Hadiga fi Ma‘na al-Majaz wa’l-Hagiga, MS. of the 
Sassoon Collection, Letchworth, p. 106. The manuscript is written in Hebrew 
characters, which I transcribe into Arabic ones. 


soa Sg VI ilaol BAS syg cll will GARI GALT G dle SU 

da)l uid) Syg GWly Gla, J! pled SW pill Syg25° do1)! 
tt Wty oldly cldal Spg2T ppm Spg GNUly Qnael gar ples 
4 sUaye, CUI CISL dn2tly slo db! cls shy Cal Olygt 





' Finally I should like to point out that 
the famous passage containing a reference to 
the revolt of Tigidius Perennis (A.D. 185), 
which is so often quoted by Arab authors as 
evidence for Galen’s date (see Kraus’s intro- 
duction, pp. 13-17), is also quoted in the 
chronicle of Eutychius (Sa‘id b. al-Bitriq), 
patriarch of Alexandria (ninth century) ; see 

4599.1 


ed. Cheikho, p. 105. In effect, the great Arab 
writer al-Mas‘idi (tenth century) obviously 
derived his knowledge of the passage (Kraus, 
p. 16) from Eutychius. (Kraus’s assumption 
that there is a lacuna in the text is not borne 
out by Eutychius; construe: ‘in his days 
lived in Pergamum’.) Eutychius states that 
the passage stood in Book i. 
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sbeaE Wetevas (MS. 9!) OI (ola! Jay call dasgdls Silggctlly) Slvall 

dnagal Lily skye WIL bos Os SI Ty LK OS OI ie 

del JI odd 9203 ts glenag Owl BY te dud Qs YI fey 13 HI 
PISS) ores Yo Ladl an on gt 

Excerpt No. iv 

Al-Marwazi, Taba’i‘ al-Hayawan, MS. India Office, fol. 7° f. I reproduce the 

text of al-Marwazi exactly, giving the variants of the Summary (S) and sugges- 

tions of what is, in my opinion, the correct text, in footnotes. I have tried to 


reconstruct the original in the translation, basing myself on the quotation of 
al-Marwazi and on the Summary. 


KH Abs! fae OI UI OLIN dele ed Jae gst pd Js 
Ipc, I cb I Spa wee 13! Logd nll cr Ol Jys bee Last Yo 429) 
Hoots! lay ch sol! ne or | Koes Koes Eni Ignaw 9! lool, lly lengry 
case) I cya gl GAG Ai KM! itty ghey WE are ple 
el pt al Sou Crt peed epg ate dab! yl Wong pl dais dably 5 
Ol de Jy AS antl Leg eget Cre yell ol eg Jl st op GU al 
JULY § GHEY US fee oi L Wis I GY dl tw GHEY! 
ce Vly Ve Cle Ol gat! yer GP UL J cgi VY owl lg tl AY) 
Lud! rams Sly UWE SS 15 Gay Aly IE ebetd Giansy 10 
WI she! Con Lb Quy QIU LIU Leng Gans UNE HWL 
osdg cldul com be ley Utell pans hth glee wey Ls guy 
Gry GUI GIS clay 4 ity YL Gry Le gery Gailly Ql 

1, OLIN: Gus! S (wrong). lal: (pil JLs! S (preferable as above). 
2, WS fee: US Oley S. 3. lay Gu: ly S. 4. Avs om. SS. pol— uals: 
Je BAI 56 LW coard Hy S, 5+ ytd! om. S. 5-6. Ob — grad: 
Ol Crus Sis S. 6. L di: Ls. 7: Syl: Gye S (read so). ecg (ys: 
S51 9! 34) 5! adds S (correctly, no doubt). 8. US fre — Uy: J ss 
ct GFL J dS S. g. LU: ae S. 10, Lal: (wil 13S, 11, LSE: 
INES. LAG: ll op adds S. QUE: QUES. 11-12. (greg (bis): Anay 
Ss. lace YI: Lab5 le b5 adds S (correctly). awl yomg:om. S. After this 
S adds (correctly): HWE la») ley) pla! we Ls dey, geay: Arey S. 
odd g: Aut) oberg S. z3. edly: ede py §e elds on. Ly any 
adds S (correctly). lgwwg: Arey S. olse9 4 om. S. WI: JF ail S. 
Syd: UA grad! adds S. 
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ON gal or GHEY! cp WLS Al elutly bloes mally bully col gl 
5 SAS Or Lg gety Y abu yl ol a Jas J phi Y oil 
OP Lg geey aablJ| etl Ol Qa ee aslils rp lbw)! Lidl) 
Wil OUST O! Gans dbly cad Sl ai he jy GHEY Ep 
dyeb ly de Aslydl tly 4s 45 Ans dabls| esl ok 13) aa! ere) 
14. wally bly: SEU, pally s. 14-15. Cy? eget — ol tly 
GALY: WI. GHEY Ol eld! Ai! IG Nighy s. 16. O92 — Lly: 
Ody entg gluyly S, lezgty dabll yell Ol: Gab! pt) pty i ail S. 
17. ete: yl d S. 17-19. ast corns — O99: om. S. 


Excerpt No. v 


Idem, MS. India Office (I) fol. 132 ff. and MS. British Museum (B), 
fol. 86 ff. 


Gdaos yogerel Ac yp ggin gf Ly eiletls views @ LJ! ce UTS os 
Gracy Liu Mle el Xel cpr cette! Goolil oly oe I53s a 
apg] Cpe we ail Vi dey We dy! oll, d! TS Gl Jyil 
leybals Wile Opes IU AI Ely SI GTS yd L 
5ly5 3 Jo LLY OL edly lily wlenwdly Daly ALBlo ygeudl jr 
Yatlby Ugilies GT bins gis tal Toy pla eA! ob Gd WL ebb 
JU Lr le bg Sol Uly ttl GAS HAT oT Sd Hede OU Hw VI 
daly JT re dyenb Sglts Olydl ge el ee Cn Ay Ly Dlontl cys 
cyl) ly A pder Uly GLetly HU! oy Pa oglWIE dmle dle Len 
10 Jbl oe dey SI cual SSS! Sond SQ gp Mey AI Udy Lege 
hgntengeded head. tct a 
SES ott Ol alentun Vy Olaty pity dng IS ol 3 dah byes 
Sharad OF Ly gd! dole 2 Le ch II ys eget Fag ptt fod Legs 
it ecg de ONT Gye Ent fortud LO Spblées Hy agin Ae VI Leg 
15 pare OF Olt! lie o Bl lan St 5 dl col Ws El 
Ba) hs Ole! abe Of Hl Je ok! gs 5 wad Gl Js wo 
aly CM DUET 52 God Gul lam OG! GWSy Ansys cigtl css 
13. OF Ly B; lays 1. 14. End B; Gel 1. 16. > B; J wo I. 


17. um B; yb I. 
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co LAS SF DUI WS OW geld! Sle GILG Cbd! Gd AY 
GE) cli oF Sls LF LS ol) L ail past! GU Ide do LE ole! 
Ol DU Bgrs Ly aH GLIL GU YLT 13) ld chs age igs ligly on 
de ecill pW Nig) WE any GW le Gad JF Glad! Ly!) OI UE Ole 
GL Aare Kg rabid Old Ge 4) Gpad ody lew egg Olt! 
Lm rg loWly rir! Hel AUS pris Ol CLS Hl od SG dee Grad Ide 
de Old YL Gl Ley ttl Go LB keep Urtly Obw J 
OS pol Al fe dep ape det dale leges tale UT Sh) Gerd AT Ae 95 
ped OSS Lege Lad Ls Li Clad col) GW! EWS Vy LF Wo ly Gla! ews 
CF BAI gard deed GUI AI yee Late Lets AV de ee Ole! 
Obatlly Sled! Go fe Gab Ol py Gl OF ALF lel sldbe, 
ly crt dined Og duly Ardy Ole Gblasil te PU! Oy WS jy 
5s Gal Ele fo Ga Ol pape Obed! 65 LT My LAO Oletll y 
ey LMT Cr or ere ded Ole! Ge Ue pad 4 Bul 
2908 ce ATV Mls i alts OF dale ope legis Joly IT jd OY as 
pew, acKaly SU Gla oye Ol AWSy Ska! Ube wi gil” as dol! 
OF WIT 9 NES eye plang OI AV y abil CU Grey OI eetal gett 
dicy aul) dig Ghrray OF Sl SLI Gg lages tals IT op pals 8 
Legis daly JT aes Kal och legil oh dele) SLE Vly audi j rly 
AS G Ole! Oy Ole! Ge be Yad) oly DH OI dds 52 5I 
BMI Shaul ceccd WUT faal WI aedg duly Hyes oli LSU Lyarre cay! 
Old! dhe cad UJI ailal ai Ol! Che ws Ole! dhe cod jin! 
ads Lid! Glew! LS fe cadsd ill cote OF Sled! OY Ue 
Se Gal ale fe ages daly IT Gacy Le Gl cad le dll 
VM AI Las GeV! Gal cad de Okey Quel OL Ul 
GLA BU od G Lwe pi ate abd Ole! UI wl prAwl ens 
cobvad ily Vol ad GGL Grad od gd Glad ul Ye Weal coud 
wd) OF S> tly ARBs rile pi Ie Leghhiy Lgwlh ye slows 
22. eb: 6 B; (6 I. 23. qa: Gwen) BI. 32. S| 1; om. B. 


35- 9: aT; 9B. 36. jpasj yest; y pea B. = go. (eI B, om. I. 
cod Bs ow I. qt. lagre I; gee B. 
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AN WITH THE FUTURE IN LUCIAN AND 
THE SOLECIST 


As shown by Goodwin (Moods and Tenses, §§ 197, 20, and 216) and corro- 
borated by A. C. Moorhouse (C.Q. xl (1946), 1), adv with the future whether 
indicative, infinitive, or participle is proved by manuscript authority to be a 
permissible, though comparatively rare, Attic usage. Moorhouse’s case, more- 
over, is strengthened, rather than weakened, as he supposed, by the usage of 
Lucian, for, though the construction may be condemned in Solecist, §§ 2 
and 8, there are considerably more examples of ay with the future in Lucian 
than Asinus (? Pseudo-Lucian) 26 (quoted by L. and S), and Anacharsis 17 and 
Piscator 29 (quoted by Schmid, Der Atticismus, i. 245 along with the doubtful 
example in Fugitivi 5). Nevertheless, av with the future is rejected by all the 
editors of Lucian, except Jacobitz, who occasionally retains av with the future 
infinitive or participle, but emends av with the future indicative. 
Certain examples of av with the future seem to be: 


(a) Future Indicative 

1. Phalaris B 10: rovrwv yap ovk ofda et rt petlov, et awdppoveire, 7 avayKat- 
tepov nynjoeob< av BQ (1 use Nilén’s sigla. Proleg. ad Ed. Teub. p. 4). 

.. + Hynonode av Vat. Gr. 224. 

.. . Mynoaabe av Qree- Jacobitz. 

(Sommerbrodt inaccurately omits av in his apparatus.) 


2. Cataplus 20: obdév éorw éd’ orw av otpwlopar TQ, 
.. €f Stw av oipwfae Ups. 14, Vat. Gr. 932, ¢. 
. . dv ofpwéwpar § et 2 (corrector fere aequalis) followed by Jacobitz. 
. dvouswfoua Vat. Gr. 87, N. 


3. Piscator 29: ei 5€ 71 BAdodnpov paivorto Exwv 6 Adyos, . . . exelvous av olyat 
Sixardrepov airidceobe BU and yp. by the diopAwris of I’, Alexander of Nicaea 
. A.D. 950. 


. dv... airtaobe I’ (the accent seems to be perispomenon rather than 
paroxytone as reported by Sommerbrodt). 

. dv... airiacban 2. 

. dv... aitidceo8as corr. Jacobitz et Schmid. 


4. Anacharsis 31 : dAAa ope more dv... alua dArlyov brodei~ere codd. 
. . brobdei~arre Jacobitz. 


In these four passages Jacobitz removes the future indicative, presumably on 
the ground that it has crept in owing to confusion through similar pronuncia- 
tion of ‘a.’ and ‘e’ and ‘o’ and ‘ w’ (cf. Hall, Companion to Classical Texts, 
184). It is noticeable, however, that, though such confusions and the similar 
mistake of itacism occur in individual manuscripts of Lucian, they do not, as a 
rule, seem to have been present in B and y, the lost prototypes of the two 
families of manuscripts. (In passage 2 the dvowwouat of the two codices recen- 
tiores is not as tempting as it seems, as the simple verb otydfw occurs twice in 
this passage, and dvowudlw is unparalleled in Lucian.) 
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(6) Future Infinitive 

5. Anacharsis 17: tpyiv éypaiba rods vdéuous oiovs dv @unv wpedApwrarous 
éoeoOa. codd. 

(We should not dismiss as barbaric attempts at indefinite clauses either this 
passage or Demonax 10, 6rrogot dv eddKouv . . . Suapaprdveww, which is satisfactorily 
explained by Du Mesnil, Grammatica ratio quam Lucianus secutus est, p. 25, as an 
example of av iterative.) 


(c) Future Participle 
6. Patria 8: kai rods . . . Aapympods yevopevous .. . Eotw ideiv eis Thy Twarpida 
/ > A e > bal > yy , > td 4 e ~ , 
mavras émevyopévous, ws odk av év dAdows BeATioow emdecEouevous Ta adrdv KaAd. 
TQSBUZ. 
. dv... embdeEapevous .. .. Urb. 118 solus. 


7. Anacharsis 25: évvoeis yap otous eixds adv GrrAots EceaBan Tods Kal yupvods av 

ddBov tots dvopeveow euroinoovras ET'OQ, 
. dv... €umounoavras. Vat. Gr. 87, N. 

(Here N and the very similar Vat. Gr. 87 do not seem to embody an inde- 
pendent f group tradition; cf. Mras, Die Ueberlieferung Lucians, 204-5.) 

A probable example seems to be: 

8. De Domo 19: 6 Leipjvwv pidos maparebeis tH wept rdv Topydvwv dSiddker 
av. I'B. 

.. . dvddgevev av. QS. 


Here it seems best to follow the reading of I"B, the best two manuscripts, as 
the rendering ‘will show’ gives the best sense. (For av with the future = ‘will’ 
cf. the eleven examples of Moorhouse, loc. cit., and my own first and, possibly, 
my fifth example.) : 

Alternatively, we could regard the reading of I'B as a haplographic corrup- 
tion of diSdéevev dv, or even emend to ddafevev (without av), as the potential 
optative without av is by no means infrequent in Lucian (cf. Cal. 22, Patr. 
Enc. 10, Timon 38, Herm. 79, D. Mort. 12. 2, and 25. 2, etc.). 

Examples which do not influence the argument are: 


g. luppiter Tragoedus 32 where kay .. . poByoerat is read by 2 and S, and may 
have been the original reading in I’, which has been corrected to kai . 
poPjoerar. This passage can be dismissed, as «dv in Lucian and other late 
authors is used loosely for xai (e.g. Cataplus 13, 14, and 20, Nigrinus 23, Pro- 
metheus 13, etc.). In Lucian’s case this xdv may be a conscious Platonism, 
though he may have failed to realize that Plato confined such uses of «dv tu 
apodoses. 

10. (Pseudo-Lucian ?) Asinus 26: éya 5€ dvéorevov éaurov ws dv amocpaynad- 
pevos Kai pnde . . . Kevadpevos adda émidefapevos (edd. unnecessarily émdefd- 
pevos) kal... eadpevos. IN. 


11. Charon 14: 
> 4 e ba) , 
errapéoOwy ws av... KaTamecovpevor. yy. 
erraipécOwoay . . . Karamrecovpevor. B. 


Here it seems slightly better to prefer cs dv xaramecovpevo, used causally, 
to the bald xaramecovpevor, though it must be admitted that Lucian has -c@woav 
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eight times, as opposed to -c8wv once (cf. Deferrari, Lucian’s Atticism, p. 20). 
We need not be unduly influenced by Deferrari’s dismissal of the one instance 
of -cbwv (Jup. Trag. 7) as paratragoedia, as the style of the Jup. Trag. shows no 
more the influence of tragedy than does the Charon. 

Passage 10, however, and the y reading in passage 11 (if correct) can also be 
dismissed, as Lucian uses «is av as an alternative for dre with the participle, e.g. 
Charon 1, Cal. 3, Tyrann. 4 (present) Tyrann. 3 (aorist), (in Sacr. 3 ws dv probably 
= worep), and Cal. 32 (perfect). This does not, however, invalidate passage 6, 
as ws dv = dre is stereotyped, and the negative is ws dy od (cf. Cal. 3 and 
Tyrann. 3), whereas, in Patria 8, we have ws ov« av, and should take the ay as 
closely connected, not with ws, but with the participle. 

An unlikely example is 

12. Prometheus 15: 

Sery ein av. y. 

ddfew av. B. 

ddfevev av. Dindorf. 
where it seems impossible to admit a lapse into the accusative and infinitive 
construction. 


13. Finally, we must dismiss the passage in Fugitivi 5, quoted by Schmid, as 
the manuscripts’ authority is too weak. 
idcacOa av... ofua. IN et B ante correctionem. 
idoeoOau av . . . ofwat. correxit in B scriba ipse vel manus fere aequalis. 


Having satisfied ourselves that Lucian does use av with the future occasion- 
ally, we can now turn to the two passages in the Solecist where the usage occurs. 
Solecist 2: 

od yap ebdAes ErecOar, avvjowv av eizrep eOeAjoeas. 

Solecist 8 : 
oluat yap oe Kav viv SuvyjcecBa .. .. 


We must now examine the question whether the two passages embody a 
condemnation of av with the future, and, if they do, whether they are to be 
regarded as a better guide to Lucianic usage than examination of the main 
body of his text. 

There are two possible interpretations of Sol. § 2 and § 8. 


(A) In neither passage is there a specific condemnation of av with the future. 
In § 2 it may not be ay with the future which is condemned, but its combina- 
tion with an optative protasis, of which the only example in Lucian is Piscator 
29. The cause of offence in § 8, if offence there be, could be either the loose use 
of xav for xai, although not ‘in apodosi’, or the combination of vév with the 
future, which is used in §§ 8-10 on two other occasions by Aovxiavds, and twice 
as well by the sophist. viv 57) yevjoopar is, in fact, censured as a solecism, though 
it may be the addition of 84 which is castigated. 

(B) It is, on the whole, simpler to recognize, in the first, if not in both of the 
passages in the Solecist, a condemnation of av with the future, especially when 
we note that Lucian employs many of the usages condemned in the Solecist. 
Some of the clearer examples of this are: 

(a) d péev... a 8€ condemned in § 1, and possibly satirized in Rhet. Pr. 15, but 

found [in Asin. 23 and] in modified form (@ pev . . . & Sé) in Timon 57. 
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(B) €¢ od (§ 4) is found in Jup. Conf. 5, Parasit. 12, and Dem. Enc. 21 (I reads 
py in Vit. Auct. 1). 

(y) €avrdv = hyadv adbradv. [éavrods = jyads adrovs (Asin. 8)]. Cf. Conv. 45, 
Catapl. 9, [Asin. passim] (1st sing.) ; Demonax 17, Herm. 1, Apol. 2, etc. 
(2nd sing.) ; [Cynicus 8] (2nd pl.). 

(5) wa)... Aéyes (if censured) and 1)... e€eveyxeiv of § 10 (if we read a stop 
after éfeveyxeiv) can be paralleled exactly in Adv. Ind. 7. Cf. also Rh. Pr. 
10 (prohibition with ov); Ep. Sat. 21 (infinitive for imperative) ; 
Pseudolog. 16 (infin. for imp. with ov) (cf. also Pisc. 46). 

(c) avéwya (§ 8) is used intransitively in Gall. 6 and 32, Anach. 29, Navig. 4, 
and D. Mort. 4. 

(¢) iameis as an accusative plural is condemned, but rods Baowiels is found in 
Nav. 46 [and rods doveis Asin. 23], though Lucian’s normal practice is 
-éas (cf. imméas Nav. 31). 

(n) pavrevopar (= xpdw) (§ 9) found in Alex. 19, D. Mort. 3. 1, 28. 3, etc. 

(0) pvnoredouat (if condemned, when referring to the man, or as middle for 
active) is found in Bis Acc. 27, and Toxaris 37, and (if condemned in 
conjunction with the tautological air@) in De Merc. Cond. 23. 

(\) rhv yuvaixa azodeirew is found in D. Deorum 5. 2, and Bis Acc. 29. 

(x) xabéoOyre is condemned § 11 as €xdvAov (presumably in reminiscence of 
Lexiphanes 25, where xafeoGeis is one of the expressions called ovdé 
perouxixa THs APnvaiwy dwvijs), but repiuxabeaberres is found in V.H. 1. 23. 


Furthermore, Socrates of Mopsus presumably has the writer’s approval in 
condemning the following Lucianic usages (§§ 5-7) : 

(A) 7a marp@a (= quae ad patriam vel maiores pertinent as opposed to patrimo- 
nium) found in D. Mort. 12. 3, Scyth. 4, Patria 4 and 6, etc. 

(uw) Kopupadraros found in Hist. 34, Paras. 42, and Alex. 30 (cf. xepadaw- 
dé€araros Pseudolog. 10). 

(v) e€opue used intransitively in D. Mort. 12. 2, and mpoefopyd ibid. 27. 3. 

(€) e€ émmoAjs found in Nig. 35. 

(0) mpoxdmrw (= émdidwyu of studies) found in Paras. 13, Herm. 63, etc. 

(7) wi ef px found in D. Mort. 24. 2 and D. M. 6. 9 and 23 (cf. éxrds ei 7} 
D. Mer. 1, Pisc. 6, etc.). 

(p) Bapety used intransitively in D. Mort. 10. 4 and Herodot. 5. 

(c) irracba is also condemned in Lex. 25, but cf. xairrdpevor D. lud. 5, 
ovprapirrdyny ibid. 6, avirrara: Catapl. 2, and adimrdyevos Somn. 16. 


Finally, 
(r) wérac8a (codd.) is here given as the correct form, but is expressly con- 
demned in Pseudolog. 29. 


In view of these clear and other more debatable instances of discrepancies bet- 
ween the preaching in the Solecist and Lucian’s own practice, we are faced with 
the distinct possibility that the Solecist is not by Lucian. Rothstein (Quaestiones 
Lucianeae, 35) and Croiset (Essai sur la Vie et les CEuvres de Lucien, 43) do in- 
deed reject the Solecist as non-Lucianic. In the first place, it falls much flatter 
than any of the other dialogues whose Lucianic authorship is unquestioned, 
though the monologues Adv. Indoct. and Pseudolog. are scarcely more inspired. 
Secondly, if the pronouncements made by Aovxvavds are to be regarded as 
having the approval of the writer, there are far too many discrepancies from 
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Lucian’s usage for him to have been the author, as the only other passage 
where Lucian expressly censures usages of his own, is Lexiphanes 25 where 
xabeobeis and imraro are condemned. (Lucian is not ‘throwing stones in a 
glass house’ in Rhet. Pr. 16 (17) and 18 (21) and Lexiph. 21, where he is not 
condemning absolutely such Attic-sounding usages as pav (cf. Scyth. 4, D, 
Deorum 6.1, Jup. Trag. 3), «Gra (cf. Nigr. 8, D. Deorum to. 1, and 20. 12, etc.), 
4 5” ds (Symp. 9 and 32, Philopseudes passim), aunyézrn (Dips. 2), A@ore (Salt. 2), 
Syrovbev (Icar. 17), and drra (Prom. 2, Timon 28, Bis Acc. 2), but their excessive 
employment. (ovveyés is the key word in Lex. 21.) Compare Lucian’s variation 
of é¢n, efze, and # 8’ ds in the Philopseudes with Lexiphanes’ incessant 7 3° ds or 
hv 8” ey.) 

(Study of the Solecist in conjunction with the Parasite throws no light on the 
authorship of the former, as it is dangerous to be as sure as Harmon is that 
some of the censures in the Solecist are aimed specifically at usages in the 
Parasite. If the Parasite is by Lucian, as I think it is, we cannot therefore assume 
that the Solecist is not.) 

We are now in a position to answer the questions we asked about Sol. § 2 
and § 8, and can say that, though it is probable that dv with the future is con- 
demned in at least the first of these passages, the condemnation of av with the 
future should be dismissed, because so many other genuine Lucianic usages are 
condemned in the Solecist, because the Solecist is for other reasons also suspected 
to be non-Lucianic, and, finally, because we have manuscript evidence that 
Lucian did use av with the future occasionally. 

Perhaps one may now digress into an examination of possible interpretations 
of the Solecist on the assumption, which I believe to be correct, that it is by 
Lucian, now that we have established the fact that a Lucianic authorship of 
the Solecist does not mean that Lucian did not use av with the future. If Lucian 
did write the Solecist, there seem to be four main lines of interpretation of the 
dialogue. 

1. Lucian wrote the Solecist and identifies himself with the views of Aov- 
xvavds and Socrates. In this case, it is to be assumed that he has recently formed 
an interest in the minutiae of current usage among the learned Athenian 
clique, and has, in fact, greatly developed his knowledge of, and modified his 
opinions on, these minutiae. He will, then, be well aware that he is condemning 
faults of which he himself was once guilty. It is to be noted in favour of this 
view that few of the usages condemned in the Solecist are to be found in the 
works of Lucian which are dated late (Alexander, Apologia, Bacchus, Demonax, 
Eunuch, Hercules, Pro Lapsu), and the Solecist may be very late indeed, if § 5 4 
ovveyevounv ev Alyumrw is to be translated ‘of whom I have seen much in 
Egypt’, and we assume the dialogue to have been written by Lucian, while an 
official in Egypt, or while in Athens on leave, or after resigning, from his duties 
in Egypt. 

If Lucian is serious in the Solecist, we can only assume he is condemning 
particular usages as being opposed to current educated practice, not to the 
practice of Classical Attic Greek, as several of the usages he censures are found 
in Attic. 

e.g. Infinitive for Imperative (if censured) cf. Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, 

Pp. 313. 
éavtdv = jpdv adrdv cf. Thuc. 1. 82. 
mpokonTw = emdidwut in Thucydides, though not of studies. 
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peAernow not peAernoopat is Attic future (cf. Thuc. 1. 80 and 121). 

teOvnfw is found in Plato, Gorgias 469 d, Aesch. Agam. 1279, and Arist. 
Ach. 325, 565, etc. 

Bapeiv is regarded as a transitive verb by Plato, Symp. 203 b. 

viv 6y-+-future is found in Plato, Leg. 3. 683 e and 12. 962 d, and Thuc. 

6. 24. 


The distinction between dBpifw and dBpilw és is observed neither by Attic 
writers nor by Lucian himself. (It is to be noted that in Sol. 10 no provision is 
made for a despite to one’s amour propre, unless, as seems unlikely, 7 Kai d\Aw 
tpomw is to be taken to include non-physical despite.) 

(Xenophon’s intransitive e£opya (An. 3. 1. 24) and accusative sing. Aayw (or 
Aaya) Cyn. passim, can be ascribed to his less pure Attic.) 

(mAnv €i uy as opposed to 7Azv «i has some manuscripts’ support in Demos- 
thenes 8. 7, 24. 58, 24. 67 but the simple mAjv ¢? is found in 3. 18, 21. 158, etc.) 

2. The Solecist is by Lucian, but he is suppressing his own views in favour of 
those of his audience. Every rhetorician studies the taste of his patrons and 
Lucian may well be pandering to fashionable, though ill-informed, ideas of the 
niceties of Attic usage, knowing full well, however, that there was little support 
in Attic Greek for many of such fads. However, though av with the future was 
comparatively rare in Classical Greek, there is no evidence to show that it was 
any rarer in post-Classical Greek as a result of any prejudice against it by the 
dilettanti of any particular generation. To the list of post-Classical examples 
given by L. and S. can be added: 

Diodorus Siculus 1. 92. 26, 1. 129. 27, 4. 398. 22 (Vogel), and 4. 150. 20 

(Dindorf) (cf. Mayser,' Gramm. Griech. Pap. 2. 1. 223). 

Dio Chrysostom Or. 7. 106 and 31. 2 (cf. Sonny, Analecta ad D.C. 178). 

Galen has not a few instances of the construction, though Hall (Companion to 
Classical Texts, 152) seems to be overstating the case, when he notes it as a 
peculiarity of his style. Marquardt (Ed. Teub. Praef., p. xlv [epi Puyis 
Ila6dv) lists examples of dv with the future to be found in Kuehn’s edition of 
Galen. Collation of Laurentianus 74. 3 and 74. 5, or the critical apparatus of 
modern texts confirms the following passages in his list: 

I. 101. 10 (Kuehn) (De Sectis) (Laur. 74. 5). 

5. 65. 5 (De Pecc. Dign.) (Boer, Corpus Med. Gr.). 
5. 184 (De Hipp. et Plat. Plac.) (Mueller). 

14. 6 (De Antidotis B) (Laur. 74. 5). 


Unconfirmed are: 
1. 36. 5 (Protrepticus) (Marquardt, Teub., p. 127). 
7.7 and 7. 8 (De Morborum Causis B). 
14. 584 (De Soph. Init.). 


To be rejected are: 

1. 105 (De Sectis, Teub., p. 31) not in Laur. 74. 3, but Laur. 74. 5 reads 
pdOnre which should be emended to pafore, as read by other manu- 
scripts. 

5. 89 (De Pecc. Dign., Teub., p. 70) where Laur. 74. 3 reads ovyywpyonre. 
and 5. 529 (De Hipp. et Plat. Plac. Z y) (Mueller)). 


t Who notes its absence in papyri. 
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Further examples are: 


2. 36 (De Nat. Fac. A. 127) (Helmreich, Teub.) 
3. 134 (De Usu Partium 2. 12) (Helmreich, Teub.). 
4. 28 (Ibid. 12. 7) (Helmreich, Teub.).; 


probably, 


4. 10 (De Usu Partium 12. 3) (Helmreich, Teub.) and 18. 228 (Jn Lycum 
6. 6) (Wenkebach, Corpus Med. Gr.) ; 


and perhaps, 
6. go (De San. Tuenda 2. 2. 26) (Koch, Corpus Med. Gr.). 
6. 110 (Ibid. 2. 4. 25) (Koch, ibid.). 
6. 287 (Ibid. 4. 8. 4) (Koch, ibid.). 


In the next generation after Lucian, Philostratus, as noted by Schmid (Der 
Alticismus 4. 76), uses the construction in Vit. Apoll. 2. 21. 

3. Lucian wrote the Solecist, but does not intend the pronouncements of 
Aovxiaves to be taken seriously. He expects his audience to realize that he is 
mocking the Attic purists of his day by a reductio ad absurdum; in fact the pro- 
nouncements of Aovxiavés rather than the shortcomings of the sophist are 
being satirized. Support for this view can be found in the title of the dialogue, 
Pevdocogiorns 7 LoAoixvorjs, which presumably refers to one’ and the same 
person. Now, in the dialogue, the person who commits the solecisms is Aovxvavés 
himself rather than the sophist, who merely fails to recognize them, and thus 
WPevdocog¢iorns could be taken as referring to Aovxvavds as a teacher of false 
doctrines, or even a teacher with his tongue in his cheek.? The possibility of this 
interpretation occurred to Reitz (Hemsterhuys and Reitz, iii. 552) who, after 
denying his belief in the Lucianic authorship of the dialogue, continues, ‘Si 
tamen Lucianus auctor est, jocari hic maximam partem credendus erit, ut qui 
alibi non sollicite dzeparrixifew necesse duxerit.’ 

This interpretation of the title, if not of the dialogue, may be given in the 
scholia, where we find cog.orjy twa eiodye: dzaidevrov peydda ppovoivra Kai 
errayyeAAcpevov amavra €id€évar Ta addAoiKa. 6 obv AovKiavos BovAdpevos adbrov 
efedéeyéar under eiddra éavrov eionyaye coAouilovra Kal dia Tobro evdooogioriy 
adrov (avrov I") dvdpacev, if Rabe’s emendation (Scholia in Lucianum, ed. Teub., 
p. 36) of adrér to adrév is correct (adrdv can scarcely refer to rov dudAoyov which 
is not mentioned,’ and the corruption of atdrdv to adrdv can be accounted for by 
the proximity of the different form ¢avrév). 

This interpretation could account for the strange unevenness in the type of 
solecisms committed by Aovxiavés, who, at one moment, is guilty of the most 
outrageously elementary mistakes, e.g. ofeAov Suvjon, and, at other times, makes 
serious and advanced points, e.g. that déopa. is transitive in the best Attic. 

A strong argument against this view is that Lucian only uses the name 
Aovx.avés (given by the manuscripts in the Solecist) as opposed to Auxivos, in the 
letters to Nigrinus, and to Cronius (i.e. in the Peregrinus), and in the Piscator, 
where he is defending his Vitarum Auctio. Here, however, if Lucian does not 
intend his pronouncements to be taken too seriously, or quoted against him, 
the name Avxivos would have been more appropriate. (The use of the name 


Alternative masc. sing. titles refer to the 2 Or, possibly, exposer of falsehood. 
same person, except for Philopseudes, an in- 3 Or to the sophist, unless wvrdpacev 
set dialogue with a suspect title. means ‘named in the title.’ 
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Aovxvavds may, of course, be explained by the assumption that the Solecist is a 
supposititious work in the Lucianic corpus.) 

4. The Solecist is, in my opinion, a spiteful attack of Lucian on some 
particular enemy, whom he calls in the title of the piece a Pevdocoguorys, be- 
cause he is a charlatan sophist or a YoAouxtor7s,' because so far from recogni- 
zing solecisms when committed by others, he is guilty of them himself. In his 
bitterness, Lucian has lost all sense of proportion and is furthermore guilty of 
outrageous hypocrisy. In order to win the sympathies of his audience to himself, 
and therefore against the sophist, Lucian tempts them to think that they, too, 
with their knowledge of pure Attic, would condemn the usages he brings into 
question. Lucian would almost certainly be aware he is ‘throwing stones in a 
glass house’, but this can be condoned in part, if one takes into account the 
volume of his literary output. 

The weakness of the dialogue is largely due to the fact that the sophist is so 
poor a match for his adversary. This can be accounted for by Lucian’s malicious 
personal hatred, which is allowed to run riot in other uninspired works, such 
as the Adversus Indoctum, the Eunuchus and, in particular, the Dies Nefastus, 
where Lucian, with no less hypocrisy, will not admit he has made a mistake. 
Perhaps, too, the weakness of the dialogue may be due to old age, if (vide supra) 
the reference to Egypt suggests Lucian is, or has recently been, there in his 
official capacity. 

Assuming that, in the Solecist, Lucian is attacking a particular personal 
enemy, it is possible to make several conjectures about this man, but they can 
be no more than conjectures. 

The reference to the sophist as 6 ywavat Tov coAotxiLovra Sewds may be meant 
to suggest to the audience that the sophist is the Pseudologistes who took him 
to task for his misuse of the word dzrogpds (though Lucian seems to have some 
precedent in Eupolis’ use of adv@pwaos dmo¢pds). This man, born (Dies Nef. 19) 
in the ‘fairest and greatest of all the cities in Phoenicia’, may possibly have 
been called Timarchus (cf. ibid. 27), and may be the same man who is attacked 
in the Adversus Indoctum, who may also be a Syrian (cf. Adv. Ind. 19). 

Again, the reference to Lex. 25 in Sol. 11 may mean that the sophist of the 
Solecist is the Lexiphanes. Furthermore, the taunt that the Lexiphanes’ usages 
are odd€ perouxika THS AOnvaiwy dwvfis has more weight if the Lexiphanes him- 
self is a perovxos, and he may be either 


(1) Pollux, the lexicographer, who was born in Egypt (if he be attacked 
in both the Rhetorum Praecepter and the Lexiphanes), 
or (2) The Syrian attacked in the Dies Nefastus, 


or (if we assume that Dittenberger (Apophereton Berl. 1903) is correct in identify- 
ing the sophist, Ulpian of Tyre, who is the host in Athenaeus, with the father 
of Ulpian, the jurist, as seems likely, if Galen is to be a contemporary), 


either (3) Athenaeus’ Ulpian of Tyre, the sophist. This man may, in fact, 
be the Syrian (2) attacked in the Dies Nefastus, as Tyre has as 
good a claim as any to be regarded as the ‘fairest and greatest of 
all the cities in Phoenicia’ 


™ Unless the alternative titles refer to but cf. preceding footnote. 
different people and Lucian be the Solecist, 
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or (4) One of the OdAmedveror cogiorai of Athenaeus 98 c, perhaps 
Pompeianus of Philadelphi, who, like Ulpian the sophist, was 
dvoparoOnpas Kal avrds. 

The use of the name Aovxvavds in the Solecist, as opposed to Avxivos in the 
Lexiphanes, may indicate that the Solecist is not to be regarded as a sequel to the 
Lexiphanes. Lucian may, however, be giving his own name in the Solecist to 
show he is following up his Dies Nefastus, just as he calls himself Aovxcavds in 
the Piscator, the sequel to the Vitarum Auctio. The reference to Lex. 25 may simply 
be an indication to the reader that the butt of the Dies Nefastus and its sequel, 
the Solecist, is, in fact, the Lexiphanes. This would mean that the publication of 
the Lexiphanes marks the first stage in the quarrel between Lucian and this 
Syrian, that later Lucian calls him dzodpds, then defends his use of the word 
in the Dies Nefastus, and finally, still smarting under a guilty conscience, writes 
the Solecist. 


Having disposed of the criticisms of av with the future in the Solecist, we may 
now ask from which of the classical authors Lucian learnt to use av with the 
future, and the answer is clearly Plato. The statistics compiled by Householder 
(Literary Quotation and Allusion in Lucian) show that, if we except unidentified 
comic fragments, there are in Lucian more quotations from, or reminiscences 
of, Plato than any other Greek author, except Homer. Furthermore, Lucian’s 
style was perhaps influenced by no single prose author more than by Plato, 
though Croiset (op. cit. 295) seems to regard the influence of Xenophon as of 
at least equal importance. Now, the examples of av with the future in Plato (cf. 
Richards, C.R. vi. 336 and Moorhouse, loc. cit.), ie. Apology 29 c and 30 b, 
Cratylus 391 a, Crito 53 c, Euthydemus 287 c, Laws 719 e, Phaedo 61 c, Phaedrus 
227 b, Republic 492 c and 615 d, and Symposium 222 a, are sufficiently numerous 
to ensure that Lucian noticed day with the future, and probably regarded it asa 
peculiarly Platonic construction, especially as it occurs in works of Plato with 
which Lucian shows particular familiarity, Apology, Phaedo, Republic, and 
Symposium (cf. Householder, op. cit. 34-36). But, of all the Platonic dialogues, 
the Phaedrus, which has an example of av with the future infinitive in a very 
early and prominent position, seems to have been Lucian’s particular favourite 
(cf. Bis Acc. 33, Rh. Pr. 26, Pisc. 22, Prom. 18, Sacr. 8 and 10, Salt. 70, Vit. Auct. 
16, etc.). 

It is significant that there are three examples of av with the future in the 
Anacharsis, as this dialogue is full of the influence of Plato, and of the Phaedrus in 
particular. In the Anarcharsis, as in the Phaedrus, one of the characters suggests 
making for shade, they converse as they go, and the shady spot, though 
different, is described when reached. (Note the verbal parallels of 4 dpa toi 
érous An. 16 and PA. 229 a, and 76 ovoxwov An. 16 and Ph. 230 b, while yupuv7 77 
xepady of An. 16 also occurs in Ph. 243 b.) An. 17 and Ph. 235 ¢ have the com- 
mon motif of a statue set up for services rendered, while the éAeewoAoyiat of 
Ph, 272 a may have suggested the theme of An. 19 (N.B. the rare word deivwows 
occurs in both passages), and the zapddevypa from the yewpyoi in An. 20 may 
have been prompted by Ph. 276 b. The fact that av with the future occurs right 
at the beginning of the Phaedrus, and that the Anacharsis is so much influenced 
by the Phaedrus in other respects, suggests that in the three instances of dy with 
the future in the Anacharsis we have a further conscious imitation of the Phaedrus 
in the Anacharsts. 
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As the only other post-classical author who uses the construction at all fre- 
quently is Galen, one is tempted to assume that here, too, the influence of 
Plato is at work, as Galen is almost as steeped in the works of Plato as in those 
of Hippocrates. 

In short, these instances of av with the future in Lucian must override any 
condemnation of the construction to be found in the Solecist, particularly as the 
Solecist may not be by Lucian, and it condemns many other usages to be found 
in Lucian. If one so familiar, as Lucian was, with the Attic authors of the best 
period, and with Plato, in particular, and if Galen, who also knew his Plato 
well, used this construction, it is reasonable to suppose that av with the future 
was, as early as the Antonine age, in the texts of Plato, if not of the other classi- 
cal prose authors. This must lend further support, if that be needed, to the 
thesis of Goodwin and Moorhouse that dv with the future is an Attic usage. 


University of Southampton M. D. Mac.ieop 





A NOTE ON LUCIAN 


An Emendation in Lucian’s Harmonides 


HarRMONIDES, speaking to his teacher Timotheus, says, edsdd£w pe 45 appydoa- 
a8at Tov avdAov és 70 axpiBes Kal éurmveiv és THY yAwaaida AerTov TL... Kai broBd\ew 
tovs SaxtvAovs edapds ... kal Baivew év pvdu@ kai odpdwva elvas (codd.) ra péAy 
mpos TOV xdpov Kal THs dppovias éxdorns SvadvAdrrew 76 isvov. (Harmonides init.) 

I suggest that efvac should be emended to efva: (or possibly éévac) for the 
following reasons : 

1. The phrase ovpdwva efvar 7a péAr is, in any case, very difficult indeed after 
€5.5ad&w pe, but becomes virtually impossible in view of the order, as we have 
pe as the subject of the first four infinitives, wéAn as the subject of efva:, and 
then a reversion to pe as the subject of droBaAew. 

2. iévas (particularly with ¢wvynv) is commonly used of the human voice, 
which owes its sound to the same source as does the note of a wind instrument. 
Furthermore, yéos iévat is paralleled in Plato, Laws 812 d, d\Aa péAn Trav xopddav 
ievodv, though the reference is to a stringed instrument, and the strings them- 
selves are the subject of the verb. 

3. The predicative position of the adjective in the emended reading ovpdwva 
efvar 7a wéAn is a favourite usage of Lucian (cf. ibid. 1 fin. Serrjv etcopar rip 
xaptv). 

4. avpdwvos mpds is rare as an alternative for cJudwvos with the dative, and 
is unparalleled in Lucian. With the emended reading zpés could be taken as 


meaning ‘in the direction of’, or (as suggested to me by Mr. H. Lloyd Jones) 
‘to the accompaniment of’, as a converse of such phrases as mpds tov avddv 
(Xen. Symp. 6. 3). 

5. The objection that, syntactically, the emendation introduces a ‘facilior 
lectio’ is at least counterbalanced by the unfamiliarity to the scribe of the form 
efvas as opposed to efvat. 


One argument against the reading efva: is that, though breathings were rare 
in Lucian’s day, they were added in literary documents as an aid to under 
standing, particularly in the case of rough breathings (cf. Maunde Thompson, 
Introduction to Greek and Latin Palaeography, 61). This, however, was not an 
invariable rule. é 

The two arguments that can be advanced in favour of iéva: as opposed to 
efvat are not conclusive: 

(A) As accents were not systematically applied to Greek texts in Lucian’s 
time (cf. op. cit., 62), an unaccented teva: could easily, when transcribed 
later by scribes, be corrupted to efva:, but no more easily than could 
efvat, even if provided with an original breathing. 

(B) The present infinitive seems more natural than the aorist infinitive, but 
efvas is at least possible as suggesting clear-cut and well-defined notes, 
and being an additional compliment to the teaching of Timotheus. 


In short, e?vac should be emended to an infinitive of ijux, and probably to 
the comparatively rare efva: rather than to the common éévat. 


University of Southampton M. D. Mac eop 
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